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INTRODUCTION- 


Government of India’s communication to the Jaipur Durbar on the subject 
of Census of 1911 : — On receipt of the official communique directing the Census 
of 1911, the Jaipur Durbar appointed me the Census Superintendent of the 
Jaipur State. It may not be out of place to mention that this arduous, 
responsible and useful duty I had to undertake for the third time, having acted 
in that capacity at the Censuses of 1891 and 1901. 

DATS AND TIME OF CENSUS. 

The Census of 1911 was taken on March 10th, 1911. This is the fourth 
regular census in the Jaipur State. The first regular census was that of 
February 1881, immediately after the accession of His Highness the Maharaja. 
The second census was taken on February 27th, 1891, and the third on 
1st March 1901. 

CENSUS ARRANGEMENTS. 

The programme of operations advised by the Government of India was 
adhered to throughout, from the beginning to the last. Special arrangements 
were made to secure synchronous and correct enumeration, the area to be 
censused being the same as on the former occasions. The portion under the 
Railway authorities was censused by their officials and the figures added to the 
Jaipur figures. After the enumeration a very big office was organised at 
Jaipur, which was one of the chief centres of the Rajputana Census, where 
several Slates, as before, worked out their Census results, under the guidance 
of the Provincial Census' Superintendent, Rajputana and Ajmer- Merwara, who 
was ever ready with his kind personal help and direction. 

Tewari Din Dayalji, who also acted with me as Census Superintendent, 
and had the experience of the last two censuses, visited important centres, 
where he checked the preliminary work and instructed the enumerators and 
other Census officials on the spot. 

DESPATCH OF THE PROVISIONAL TOTALS. 

After the final enumeration on the night of March 10th, 1911, the most 
important thing was to get the totals from all the charges into which the 
Jaipur State was divided for Census operations, and this was done with all 
possible expedition by means of telegraph and Sawars. 

t 

The totals were thus received at head-quarters by the evening of March 
13th, 1911. On the folWing morning they were communicated to the 
Provincial Census Superintendent, Rajputana, by telegram. 

ABSTRACTION AND COMPILATION OF THE CENSUS RESULTS 

OR STATISTICS. 

The number of tables to bo compiled were nineteen. It would appear by 
a perusal of the second volume of tho report, which has the Imperial Tablos 
' alone, that this , work required a great amount of labour and very catcful 



working. All this was done successfully by Ilia Highness’ officials and a 
great number of the young people who have received training at Ilis Highness 
the Maharaja’s College. 

The abstraction and compilation of the Imperial Tables took a considerable 
time. 


VISITORS TO THE CENSUS OFFICE, JAIPUR. 

It is a great pleasure to remark here that amongst the visitors to 
our office, were the Hon’blo Mr. Gait, the Census Commissioner for India ; 
Mr. Kealy, M.A., I.O.S., the Provincial Consus Superintendent for llajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara ; the British Resident, Colonel H. L. Showers, C.I.E.» 
C.S.L, now Resident at Nepal ; and the Prime Minister, the Hon'ble Nawab 
Mumtaz-ud-daula Bahadur, Jaipur State. Of these Mr. Gait inspected our 
offices only once, while the rest eamo several times. Mr. Kealy took special 
interest and guided our operations at all the stages of the Census work. 


APPRECIATION’ BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

1 may he pardoned if I quote here the following remarks of the Provincial 
Census Superintendent of Rajputana and Ajmer- Mcrwara in his letter 
No, 1700, dated Mount Abu, the 2nd November 1911 : 

“ That (para. 2 of the Census Commissioner’s letter No. 1GS8, dated 
the 30th October 1911), is gratifying to both you and mo, as the figures of 
Tables XYII and XV1I1 are correct, only seven persons are not sect returned. 
I congratulate you on the efforts taken to ensure a correct return of the 
exact sects in column 4 of the schedules which have proved too successful. ” 

In presenting the Rajputana Census report to me, the Provincial Census 
Superintendent (E. H. Kealy, Esq., M.A., I.C.S.) remarks on the first paTof 
the book over his signature, as follows:-" Presented to Munshi Goblnda 
Sarana as some slight recognition of his excellent work as Local Census 
Superintendent, Jaipur State, in the Census of 1911. » 


I may also he permitted to insert here the followin'* 
Mr. Kealy’s report regarding the Jaipur Census work 


extracts from 


‘‘ Tlia o nks are a \ so cll,G to tbe Jai P ur Durbar for placing at the disposal of 
the other States, as m 1901, large and suitable buildings for tbeir abstraction 
and compilation offices which were assembled at these centres. ” 

i> n?"!? 1 Gobmda Sarana > of Jai P ur (who was ably aided bv bis assistants 

Paid, t Dm Dayal Town, Pan® Bisvesw Nath Chaube and Maalvi Siraj-ud -dta 

Superintendent talk in 1891 and 190t, and tie experience 
time gamed by them was invaluable, both to the Durbar and to myself. “ 

“I am also especially indebted to Munshi Gobmda Sarana for bis rare fall 
and interesting notes on tbe various castes and other multitndinon question 
on which information is collected at a Census " questions 

SarFr- is 
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CHAPTER I. 

I. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE STATE. 

Boundary. 

The State of Jaipur is situated in the North-East and East of Rajputana. 

It lies between 25° 41/ and 28 s 34' N. Latitude and between 74°41' and 
IT 13'' E. Longitude. 

Its boundaries are — 

On the North, Bikaner, Loharu and Patiala ; on the West, Bikaner, 
Jodhpur, Kishnngarh and the British District of Ajmer; on the South, Udaipur, 
Bundi, Tonk, Kotali and Gwalior ; and on the East, Karauli, Bharatpur and 
Alwar. 

The district of Koto Kasim lies close to the Rewari Tehsil of the Gurgaon 
district in the north-east of the State. 

History. 

The land of the Jaipur State is replete with classical Kshatriya associations. 
It was known by the name of Matsya Desha in the Vedic age. Matsya was 
a race of warriors. In Bigvcda (7-18-6) it is mentioned that they fought 
against king Sudas. The Shatapntha Brahman mentions one king Dhvasana 
Dvaitavana, king of Matsyas, who performed the horse sacrifice (xiii. 5-4). 
Mann calls it along with the neighbouring tracts of Kurlcshetra, Braj (Surasen), 
and Pancliala as Brahmarshi Desha, the land of Brahman sages. The name also 
frequently occurs in Mahahharat, and the Panda vas passed their days of exile 
in Bairat, a place in Jaipur territory, at a distance of 48 miles from Jaipur. 
Bairat is also known as the place where Asoka issued his famous edict to 
monks. 

The rulers of Jaipur trace their descent direct from the Sun, and their 
earliest ancestor is Sri Ram Chandra, the deified king of Ayodhya. They are 
called Kachhwahas from Kush, the second son of Rama. Kush migrated from 
Ayodhya to Rolitas on the Sone River. 

Baja Nal, another distinguished personage of the house, founded the 
kingdom and city of Narwar in Central India' (Nishdd was filename of his 
kingdom), and is immortalised in the famous Sanskrit poem by Kalidas, called 
n Naloclayah. ” The family continued to reign for 33 generations. 

The above is a peep into the classical history of this ancient land. 

In 967 A.D. we learn that Dhola Rai, the son of Sarah, laid the foundation 
of the present State of Jaipur at Amber. At that period the land called 
Dhundhar was owned by petty Rajput Chiefs and powerful Minas, who 
acknowledged the paramount sway of the Tanwar kings of Delhi. 

Dhola Rai was succeeded by a number of warrior kings. The famous poet 
Cbund recounts liis chivalry in liis poetic history of the Emperor Prithvi Raj, 
called Prithvi Raj Rasa. His name is well known in the history of Rajputs, 
and be held a very conspicuous place in the court of the Chohan Emperor of 
Delhi, whose sister he married. He defeated Sbahabuddin Gori in the IChyber 
Pass and followed him to Ghazni. 
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Other important characters in the later history of Jaipur are ^Maharaja 
Titan SinMi ( 1890 — 1615 ), a brilliant statesman and soldier of the Mogul 
period, whose extraordinary military tact and genius excited the venomous 
[Xsy of the great Mogul, Him Raja Jai Singh (1622 to 1 668), who took 
prisoner Sivaji, the greatest living foe of the Emperor Auraugzeb, and terror 
of his a^e. Sawai Jai Singh (170U -1744), who was invested with the title of 
Sawai by the Emperor, designating his superiority over all his contemporaries, 
a distinction still enjoyed by the rulers of Jaipur. He made Jaipur the capital 
of the State in 1728. He was a great patron of art, literature, astronomy, and 
mathematics. His astronomical observatories are to this day the monuments 
of his stupendous scientific pursuits. Sawai Jagat Singh (1803-1818). during 
whose reign treaties with the British Government were concluded. Sawai Ram 
Singh, who came to the throne in the year 1835, was a wise ruler, and did 
splendid service during the Mutiny, for which the British Government rewarded 
him with the grant of the district of Kote Kasim. He was an intelligent and 
wise ruler. He reigned from 1835 to 1880, and gave to the people all the 
invaluable and precious blessings derived from the advancement induced by the 
union of the east and west. 


The present Ruler is Major-General His Highness Saramad-i-Rajabai 
Hindustan Raj Rajendra Sree Maharaja Dliiraj Sir Sawai Madho Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., LL.D. (Edinburgh), Member of the First Class 
of the Order of the Crown of Prussia. Long may he live. He has worthily 
followed in the footsteps of his adoptive father. His Highness is loved by his 
people for his numerous benevolent acts of charity and the warm interest he 
takes in their welfare. He was born in 1861 and ascended the throne on 29th 
September 1880. 


Administsativb Units. * 

The writer cannot help mentioning at the outset that, after the completion 
of the preliminary Census operations in 1911, the State is now divided into 
twelve units instead of eleven units shown in the Census Tables. 

Amber, the ancient city, is now the bead-quarters of a separate Nizamat 
or District. Since this division was officially announced a bit too late for census 
purposes, the old division has been retained. 

Geology. 

Tho Aravali Hills, which divide the whole of Rajputana into two main 
divisions, run in a line from south-west to north-west. They properly terminate 
near Khetri, in Shekhawati of the Jaipur State, although their ramifications 
may be traced up to Delhi. 

Mount Abu, 5,650 feet above the sea, is situated close to the south-western 
portion of the series, and is the highest point between the Himalayas and the 
Nilgiris. The two main divisions of the country thus formed are the north-west 
and the south-east. The midland country of Rajputana is near Ajmer, 
where the Aravalis break up, and here is a broad open tableland which 
embraces Jaipur. Fiom Ajmer the Aravalis run in a north-easterly direction. 
This natural line gives us two kinds of soils roughly. The country on the 
north and west is sandy and that on the south and east is more favoured 'than 

the other. Jaipur, therefore, has a soil very diversified in character. 
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It possesses low bill ranges, open country and forests. In several parts 
there are very fertile tracts and long stretches of rich soil. There are also 
extensive sandy wastes. 

Thp land is watered by the drainage of the Vindhyas carried north-eastward 
by the Banas through the southern portion of the State. The city of Jaipur 
lies among groups of hills more or less connected. 

Rivers. 

The south-eastern division of Rajputana has some important rivers. 

In the south is the Banas, which is the chief tributary of the Ghambal and 
flows through the district of Sawai Madhopur in the Jaipur State. The Banas 
is the principal river of Jaipur and Rajputana. It rises near the fort of 
Kumbhalgarh in the Aravalis. All the waters of the south-eastern slopes of 
these hills as well as the Mewar plateau run into this river. Its chief tributaries 
in the Jaipur State are the Maslii, the Dhil and tho-Morel 

In the east is the Banganga, which flows through a great portion of eastern 
Jaipur, and then passing through the States of Bharatpur and Dholpur and the 
-district of Agra, it joins the Jumna. 

The Sabi and Sota, dry except in the rains, are streams, running through 
the Nizamais of Sawai Jaipur and Torawati. 

In the .west the Mashi, which rises somewhere in Kishungarh, runs 
through the Nizamat of Sambhar and joins the Banas in Tonk. 


In the centre are : — 

The Amanisliali Nullah. It takes its rise near the hills at Jaipur, and 
flowing through Sanganor, it joins with the Dhundli near Goner. 

The Bandi has its rise near the source of the Amanisliali Nullah. It 
flows through Kalegh and joins the Mashi at Chhatarpura. 

The Dhond. It rises near Achrol and flows through a great portion of 
the Nizamat Sawai Jaipur and unites with the Morel nearBoocliara. 


Lakes. 

The greatest supply of salt for India is obtained from Sambhar Lake, which 
is owned jointly by Jaipur and Jodhpur. ' 

There are besides numerous artificial lakes of fresh water, of which 222 
■have been built by the Jaipur Government, 


The chief of these are 

1. Bund Batch Sagur-Trishgaon. 

2. Ryser Khair Masonry Dam. 

3. Moran Sagur. 

4. Kalegh Sagur. 

6. Tori Sagur. 

6. Bund Madho Sagur Garowli. 

7. Boochara Bund. 

8. Bund Binouri and the Lewali 

Supply Cut, 

9. Obaparwara Sugar. 


11. Bund Ramgarh. 

12. Bund Cliandsen. 

13. Bund Hingonia. 

14. Dhil Bund. . 

15. Ghandlai Bund. 

16. Ramsagar Ganor. 

17. Kiraol Sagar. 

18. Neota Bund Ram Sagar. 

49. Lamba (largo) Hari Singh. 
20. Ram Sagar Malarna Chaur. 


10. Saithal Sagar. 


21. Hingonia Weir and Bund. 


22. Banganga Weir and Canal. 
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Soil and General Agricultural Conditions. 

There is a diversity of character in the general nature of the soil, but it may 
be generally termed sandy throughout the north. 

Shekhawati is almost all sandy, but its Singkana portion is very fertile and- 
rich. The sandy tracts always yield only one crop. There, if it rains too much, 
the crop withers, while rain in suitable quantities and at intervals is just what 
is wanted for the good growth of the crop. This crop consists chiefly of Bajra, 
Mung and Moth. In the Singhana portion of Skekhawati, however, the soil is 
black, and here are grown in winter, if there are good and timely showers, rich 
crops of wheat, barley and gram. The soil i§ also suitable for growing opium 
and cotton, which are cultivated, though very little. 

The soil along the cast and south of the capital is black or rich. Here there 
are two crops. Jowar, Maize, Cotton and Til are grown during the rains; while 
the winter crops are wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cane and poppy. Rice of a very 
inferior quality is also raised a little in the district of Gangapur in the east. 

Forests . — The hilly tracts are covered with forests, and in the Jaipur 
State they cover an area of about 2S3 square miles. In the Nizamat of Sawai 
Jaipur and Sawai Madhopur there are reserved forests. Yery little valuable 
timber is obtained here. 


* Natural Divisions. 

The Government of India have divided India into a number of natural 
divisions or metereological tracts, and they are recognised as the standard 
natural divisions. 

Jaipur State, according to that scheme of classification, falls into two 
natural divisions : — 

(1) The north-west dry area ; and (2) the Central India plateau. 

The parts of the State to the north-west of the Aravali Hills are in the 
north-west dry area. 

Its general character is— that a great part of its surface is covered with 
sands and alluvium, through which small exposures of older rocks protrude. 
Vegetation has been destroyed over large areas by alkaline salt efflorescence. 

The average rainfall i3 20-51, the highest is 33-38 and the lowest is 6-27. 

The winter rain commences in November and December and ends. in 
January and ^February. 

The amount of the average rainfall in winter is 1*10. The whole area is 
extremely dry. The average temperature is 62-4 in cold season, 83-9 in hot 
season, and 84-9 in rainy season. 

The Central India plateau lies between the Aravali and Vindhya Hills and 
the Gangetic plain. 

Avery great portion of the Jaipur Slate lies on the north-east of the 
Aravalis, and is therefore situated in the above tract. It is influenced by the 
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•coldweather storms of Nortliern India, and the occasional light rain during 
■winter months is due to it. ' Thunder and hail often accompany these storms 
and sometimes damage the crops greatly. 

Rainfall. 

The total rainfall during the last decade is 204*16. 

i 

The rains generally commence about the middle of June and continue 
until October. . 

The following statement shows the variation of the rainfall by Nizamats, 
from which we learn that the rainfall is very irregular and variable. 

Statement of Rainfall. 


N ima of Niz-imat. 

1901. 



1904. 

1905 

1900 

1907. 

1903 

1909 

1910 

ItlJMAIlKS. 

Baudiltui 


21 G 

19-77 

■12 21 

32 82 

6 11 


17 18 

3291 

28 70 

22G.1 


DauBa 

... 

14-90 

1581 

13 87 

25 Gi 

5 31 

21-98 


25 81 

19 71 

-.-3 GJ 


Gangapur 

... 

15 80 

33 19 

27-33 

3511 


2183 

20 87 


27-22 

25 It 


Uindaun 

... 

21 20 

23-15 

26-44 

38 32 

9 34 

1872 

14 83 


27 63 



Koto Kusiro 



Not available. 


1012* 

22 83 

27 38 

27 13 

* From 













March 

Miilpur.i ... 

• • 

14 87 

11-28 

14-83 

23 67 

7-75 

13 40 

28 75 

3G90 


21 81 

1907. 

Satnbhnr 

.#• 

12 92 

13 27 

21-01 

18 19 

5 37 

1G-3G 

19 03 

21-97 

27-58 

11 3G 


Sawni Jaipur 


13 GG 

18-71 

23 39 

24-81 

4 73 

1302 

18 47 

36 53 

25 9G 

17-18 


Sawai Marthopur ... 


17*11 

2814 

31-32 

43 03 

7 87 

19 83 

28 51 

■57-72 

25 54 

27-71 


Shokhawati 

... 

3G5 

852 

1G 09 

11-35 

8 31 

13-26 

9 59 

2984 

24 25 

17 67 


Torawati 



17-25 

20'S 

24-74 

3 32 

13 86 

1151 

34-44 

23-32 

15-99 



Health. 

The Jaipur State cannot be said to be situated in an unhealthy tract. 
Plague, however, which has now taken a very unwelcome footing in almost 
every part of India and claims its due share of victims, whether in the hot or 
-cold months, just as it chooses, cannot be called unknown in Jaipur. The 
general health is good all the year round, except at the commencement fo the 
seasons and after the rains. The winter, which is not severe, is very bracing and 
•delightful and pretty cool. People sometimes catch cold, but as far as is known, 
affections of the chest organs are not very common. February is said to be the 
month, when there are the lowest mortality* and the least sickness in Jaipur city 
and the territory throughout. 


, Thc Seasons. 

The Hot season commences in March and April. In May the glare of the 
sun is very strong and the eye-disorders are ascribed to this. The rains and 
the high humidity which they generate are productive of a good deal of 
sickness, and in August, it is said, there is the highest mortality in the State. * 
Dysentery and diarrhoea and diseases of the skin are very common. Wounds 
heal badly, unless treated antiseptically. The bright sunshine, which precedes 
winter, brings us to the threshold of the most delightful weather, and then 
disease is less visible. 
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Agriculture. 

Tlie land cultivated directly by Stato agencies is* called the Jihalsa 
portion of the State, -while that under tho Jagirdars, Mamlaguzars, Inamies 
and Udakis is not looked after by the State officials. Agricultural statistics, 
therefore, are not available for the whole of tho State. 

Large plots of land in Sliekliawati do not coiuo under tho plough every 
year. This is due to the want of cultivators and tho very low fertility of 
the soil. The other portion of the State near the water-courses and rivers 
and artificial tanks, is really a well-favoured region and yields magnificent 
harvests. 


Irrigation. 

The total area irrigated is about 33 per cent. No information is available 
about the number of wells and other sources of irrigation in the whole of tho 
State, besides those (222) already mentioned above, which are directly under 
the State Public Works Department. 


Tho expenditure on these irrigation works since 1868 up to the year 1910, 
(capital account) is Rs. 66,29,939-15-7. 

The most important of these are 


The Ramgarh bund in Nizamat Snwai Jaipur. 
The Tordi Sagar bund in Malpura. 

The Boochara bund in the Torawati Hills. 


The Kalak Sagar to the north-west of tho capital. 

The Fateh Sagar in the Iiindaun Nizamat. 

Ha. oSS fa " n ^ bE ”° h ° f th0 PulKC W ° rks Up 10 810 *** 1910 


IS 


tw Jh “ Whh census notc ' ifc would not be out of place to mention 

TOriis - «■* 


II. AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY 

b 8 l E T s™ MOf ‘ ta f ! ” t f i3U ’ M7 ' 76stluaramto - Wher.it is said to 

he 15,5,9 square mdes, but as the details of tho units which rare the latter 
figure are not available, the former jbMU , Jatter 

oeosusaswoUasatthe preceL™!;® a ‘ tl10 ® ream ‘ 

is p!oMd fo,irih in 

sc; 
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The statement given below gives the total area of the State as well as of the 
several census units or administrative divisions of the State .* — 



Name of Nizamat. 




Area in square 
miles. 

Jaipur State 

» • 

• • 


• » 

. • 

14,527*75 

Jaipur City . . 

• i 

• • 


a • 

ft ft 

3 

1 & 2. Batidilcui and Dausa 

• • 


ft 

* • 

1,088 

3. Gnngnpur 


• ft 


• « 

• • 

277 

4. Uindatin 


• • 


• • 

• • 

674 

5. Kotc Kasim 


• * 


• a 

• • 

62*76 

6. M alp urn . . 


• • 


• • 

• « 

1,460 

7. Sawai Jaipur 


« • 


• « 

• « 

2,392 

8. Sawai Mndhopur 


• ft 


ft • 

ft • 

1,774 

0. Snmbhar .. 


• • 


• t 

• • 

1,597 

10. Shekhownti and Tkikanas 

• * 



• • 

3,606 

11. Torawati .. 

•• 

# « 


ft • 

ft • 

1,500 


Of the above eleven divisions thus formed, it will be noticed that Shckhawati 
and the Tlnkanas under it, occupy a very largo space. Then comes Sawai 
Jaipur, which, owing to the large extent of its area, has lately been broken up 
into two Nizanmts or administrative units. 

Since this partition of the former Nizamat of Sawai Jaipur into two 
Nizamats, namely, Sawai Jaipur and Amber, took place after the census of 
1911, for the census purposes, the old scheme has been adhered to. 

It should be home in mind that the boundaries of the various Nizamats are 
not definitely demarcated and defined. 

Am. 

A general idea of the comparative extent of the Jaipur territory may he 
obtained from the figures given below', where the areas of Jaipur, a place in 
India, and a country in Europe are shown : — 

Jaipur (Bajputana, India) ... 14,527*75. 

Denmark (Europe) ... 14,840. 

N.-W. Frontier Provinces (India) ... 16,466. 

A survey of the map of the State show's that by far the largest portion of 
the territory is covered by the two northern districts or Fizamats, Shekhawat 
and Torawati. 

The Nizamat of Shckhawati has the largest area in the State, and Koto 
Kasim lias the least. All the other districts have areas more or less approaching 
one another. 

r J ho Nizamat of Sawai Jaipur has lately been broken up into two Nizamats, 
and tbeidoie has now lost ils proud josition, as ccming next to Shckhawati in 
order of size. 
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Population. 

The total population of the Jaipur State enumerated on the night of flu 
10 th March 1911 is 2,639,647 (13,85,760 tnalea and 1,250,897 females). It 
„ nprigiis of March 1901, tlie population of the State was 2,653,(366, and in 
L one preceding it, namely, that of the year 1891, it was 2,823,966. It will 
thus be seen that the first of the last three decades records more population 
than the succeeding ones. 


A decrease in the present census as compared with the last, amounts to 
22,019 or 8 per cent. 

This enumeration or census of 1911 does not present a very gratifying 
picture, because instead of an increase, as might have been expected, we have 
to record a decrease. 


In the year 1901 a very large decrease in the population fell to the lot 
of the State. But fortunately the last census indicates only a slight decrease 
when compared with the census taken a decade ago. 

In the natural course of events, if all had gone on well, the State under 
the benign rule of His Highness the Maharaja, who employs all his means 
for the well-being of his people, the population would have made a steady 
increase, but that relentless scourge, the plague, exacts its annual toll in 
almost all the districts of the State, and a decrease in numbers is the unhappy 
result. 


The following table gives the population of the different Nizamats .* — ' 


Niramata. 


Population. 


Jaipur State 
Jaipur Oity 
Bandikui 
Dnusa , , 
Onngapur 
Hindann 
Kote Kasim 
Mnlpurn 
Sambl.nr 


- 2 , 636,647 
137,098 
9,499 
31 5,498 
72,085 
186,246 
18,267 
' 135 ,465 
172,468 


Sawai Jaipur 
Gawai Madhopur 


484,024 

206,387 


SheUinirati 


200,057 


Thit, nnas 
Torn nail 


368,119 

215,445 


... ATl11 P erceived from ^e above, that the Nizamat of Shckliawati, 

with its wealthy Ihikanas, gives the largest number of people dwelling in it • 
hut considering the area it embraces, it cannot be said to be the most 
populous district. 
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Next to it, comes Sawai Jaipur, 'being the district in which the capital of 
the State is situated. Then follow the Nizamats of Dausa, Torawati and 
Sawai Madhopur in the order of their numerical strongth. The Nizamat of 
Bandikui is placed last. 

The total population of the State is greater than that of Denmark in 
Europe and the North-West Frontier Provinces in India according to the figures 
of the Census of 1901, when, in the Rajputana Census Report, it was recorded 
that "of the States in Rajputana, Jaipur contains the greatest number of 
inhabitants.” 

Density by Nizamats. 


The following figures show the density for Nizamat per square mile : — 


Nizamat. 

Density per square mile. 

Jaipur City 

• • 

•• 

45,600 

Bandikui and Dausa 

• • 

• » 

206 

, Grangnpur 

• » 

■ • 

260 

Hindaun 

• ■ 

• • 

275 

Koto Kasim 

• • 

ft • 

295 ; 

Malpura . . . . 

ft • 

ft ft 

93 

Sawai Jaipur 

4 « 

• • 

202 

Sawai Madhopur 

• a 

ft • 

116 

Sambhnr • • • • 

« * 

ft • 

108 

Shokhawnti and TkikannS . . 

( • 

ft ft 

178 

Torawati . . • • 

• ♦ 

ft • 

163 


Tho above table shows the number of people to the square mile. 

It has been found that it varies according to the opportunities of em- 
ployment in industrial centres, the nature of the soil, facilities for irrigation 
and transport of products, rainfall, salubrity of the climate, aucl other similar 
causes. 

This table is also useful in making it clear, which part has a thin, fair 
or dense population. But in this connection it is necessary to remark that no 
absolute standard of normal, fair or over-population can be laid down. All 
this depends on local conditions or tho features of a certain tract of the land. 

A glance at the map of Jaipur and tho table under reference will show 
that tho parts of tho State lying in the north-west dry area, have a less 
density than those in the Central India plateau. 

i 

* 

Malpura lias the lowest density on account of its being situated in a 
forest and hilly tract with a very unhealthy climate. 

Sambhar comes next on account of its unwholesome and insalubrious 
climate. It is actually a place where salt is manufactured, and the only people, 
who live there, are the administrative agencies, the workers of tho salt, and 
other people necessary for tho composition of a salt-manufacturing centre. 
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• i • i. ; n the North-west dry area, and embraces a very 
Tiimvuti, wliicl the State, shows a higher density than Sambtor. 

larga portion °f «“ 1 ' mile . follows SUekl.aw.ti, Which 1* 

It to, a Mr of shekhawati and Toraivati are in the deserts, 

dcns.lv o f k. II j 0 f the wealthy people, now generally classed 

S ‘ZJH& hare their family-homes in these places which they mart .pry 
JL'. ' The kail is very i»or and yields only one crop, even most of the 
k-r, cultural people, after harvesting the crop, leave their homes and cam 
Ihoir livelihood in places far or near ns unskilled labourers or artisans Thc.e 
am no valuable land products and therefore no railway fcc.ht.es can improve 
the situation. Ewtading Jaipur city, the most favoured parts ns regards dens ip 
are the Stomata of Baadiliui and Daasa with a density per squaie mile of 
(i%), K„te ltaim (295), flindaun (275), Qangapur (260), and Mwai Jaipur 
(202), These Nizamats, as is quite manifest, are in the Central India plateau, 
and** are marked by all the natural characteristics peculiar to this natural 
division. The soil is good, and irrigation works and railway communication 
have given them a fair density . 

Jaipur City .— The capital of tlie State, being the seat of His Highness the 
Maharaja Sahcb Bahadur and liis court with all the principal offices of the 
State, is placed at the top of the table. It has an area of 3 square miles and 
a density of 45,699 per square mile. 

III.— TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Definition. 


Town includes 

1. Every municipality, together with the civil lines, if any, not actually 
included within the municipal limits. 

2. Every cantonjnent. 

3. Every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less than 
5,000 persons, which the Provincial Census Superintendent may decide to treat 
as a town for census purposes. 

In Native States, where there are no municipalities, this definition will have 
to be extensively applied. The above definition presupposes that there are 
very few towns in Native States, which have municipalities, and this is quite 
true. 


Jaipur city, which is the capital town of the State, enjoys a well oi*ganized 
municipality. There arc 38 towns altogether in the State including Jaipur city. 
Jaipur city alone possesses a municipality. It may be interesting to many to 
state here, that the sanitation and conservancy of the other towns is supervised 
and conducted by the leading members of the community. The number of 
towns in the State is exactly the same as it was in the year 1901. Of the 38 
towns, 8 are very small, i.e., they returned a population below 6,000. Since at 
the previous censuses they were treated as towns, they have therefore been 
included in the number. They are Umar a, Niwai, Todarai Singh, Bamanwas, 
Chaksu, Shahpura, Samod and Manoharpur. The population of these towns 
varies between 2,004 and 4,730. They have been raised to the status of 
townships, because they are either the head-quaTters of the head revenue 
officers or the residential seals of wealthy big Thakurs. They possess urban 
characteristics. Then come towns of the middle size. They arc— Sambhar, 
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Lachhmangarh, Sawai Madhopur, Hindaun, Khandela, Okirawa, Udaipur, 
Kketri, Todabhim, Koteputli, Bissau, Lalsot, Sri Madhopur, Chomu, Malpura, 
Snrajgarh, Nimkathana, Mandawa, Baswa, Bairat, Singhana, Naraina, Dausa 
and Gangapur. Some of those are tlie Nizamat towns, or are either Tebsils, or 
country-scats of Tkakurs. Their population varies from 5,036 to 10,828. 

The towns of very large size are six including Jaipur city, which has a 
population of 137,098. They are Jaipur City, Sikar, Fatehpur, Nawalgarh, 
Jhunjhunu and llamgarh. The population of theso first elass towns, excluding 
Jaipur City, varies from 1 1,556 to 22,3 17. 

Jaipur City is the capital and all the chief courts are located here. His 
Highness the Maharaja also lives here with all his courts, and people of all 
crafts and professions gather round his court. 

Sikar is tlio chief seat of administration of Sikar Thilcana, and is a very 
flourishing and progressive town. 3t has a wholesome climate and all 
occupations are represented here. 

Jhunjhunu is the district town of Nizamat Shekhawati. 

Nawalgarh is a place where there are a number of traders. 

Fatehpur and Bamgarli are very well known throughout Rajputana as 
very wealthy towns, where tlie biggest Seths live. There are several places in 
tlio Jaipur State called Ramgarb, but this Bamgarli is named Sethon-ka 
Bamgarli, on account of its opulent and rich inhabitants. 

The first three Subsidiary Tables appended to this chapter will explain 
the important characteristics of towns. 

Subsidiary Table I shows the classification of towns according to their 
size and variations since 1881. 

Subsidiary Table IJ shows the distribution of towns in the different 
Nizamats with their population. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the distribution of population between towns 
and villages. 

Definition of a Village. 

Village denotes the area demarcated for revenue purposes as a mauza, 
provided that where such a village or a part of a village forms part of the 
area of a town, such village or part of a village is included in the town, the 
remaining part, if any, being treated for census purposes as a village. 

A village includes all the hamlets situated within the area of the revenue 
mauza. 

Forest tracts not included within the boundaries of a revenue mauza are 
entered ns separate villages, the boundaries being those recognized by the 
Forest Department. 

Tho above is the definition of a village as proscribed by the Census 
Commissioner. 

Jt may not bo out of place to mention at the oufscfc, that in the Jaipur 
Silate, all the tracts which are actually separate entities called villages, are 
treated as villages. There is no village which forms part of a town. 
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In most towns, however, the adjoining land ia cultivated by agricultural 
people, who live in the town or near it. 

A village register is compiled in Ilindi, which is published separately. It 
is ^ ery useful for revenue purposes. It also shows the distribution of population 
by religions. 

The number of villages in 1901 was 5,735 and the number in 1911 is 
5,795, thus giving an increase of 30 villages. 

The Subsidiary Table IV, attached at the end of this chapter, shows the 
distribution of villages by Nizamata with their population and variations since 
1891. 

Subsidiary Table V gives the number per mille of the total population 
of each region who live in towns. 

It will be seen that the largest number of villages are in the Nizamat 
Sawai Jaipur and the least in the Nizamat Bandikui. 

The Subsidiary Table VI, mentioned above, is a comparative statement, 
and shows the variations of rural population since 1891. The total rural 
population shows an increaso of 13,119 in 1911 against 191)1. 

But considering the figures of the three consecutive censuses since 1891, 
there is a decrease in the village population of 133,520, which clearly sets 
forth that, notwithstanding the lapse of two decades, the numerical strength of 
the rural population lias not yet regained its former position, as the ravages 
of famine and plague in 1910 were very virulent. 


Villages auk op Various Sizes. 

About 78-8 per cent or 4,547 villages liavo a population of less than 500 
persons against about 79 per cent, in 1901. 

About 782 or 13-5 per cent as against 12-5 in 1901, contain a population 
of persons between 500 to 1,000. 

About 7 per cent, of the villages contain a population of more than 

1 , 000 . 

About 5 per cent, of the villages have a population under 2,000, and of the 
rest about 2 per cent, have a population exceeding 2,000. From this it is' 
that a very large number „f villages return a population not exceeding 
m° and only 2 per cent of tl.o villages lmve a population raemlin" 2,000 
These are mostly m the fertile tracts of the various Kiznmnts. " 

It will be observed from the above that the number of villages with a 
population of under BOO bns decreased during the last ton years and f „ 
of the. with a population of BOO to 2,000 bns 
the villages ar e growing in population and becoming larger Wc 
that the least inhabited villages are ppnoroii 'J* J*- *, '°^ nc ’ ^ ul ^ 1Gr » 
tracts of Sawai M.dhopJr M^ .nd lho™, ! v? Md >'% 

these villages ore generally Hindus of the onto. Tt T ” »F 

and Minas. Other Hindu eMterfsfn ° Brahmans, Gujavs, Jots, Ahirs 

«e proporUonaily loss than those Ctll" 

Mnhomedans as compared with Hindus who carry on agriculture. > 

ro sum up the village population forma 84-3 per cent of tho Mni ' 
population, and about 16 per cent, are persons who live L towns 
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IV.— HOUSES AND HOUSE-ROOM. 

Types op houses. 

Census definition of ft house — 

1. It means a building to which a separate number has been affixed. 

2. In municipalities n house may be defined as any building separately 
assessed for municipal taxation. 

3. In towns where there is no municipality, a house is the dwelling-place of 
one or more families, with their resident dependents and servants, having a 
separate principal entrance from the common way, compound, enclosure, etc. 

For house-numbering, in rural areas, it was further said, that a house is to 
be defined as follows ; — 

A house is the building or buildings, or part of a building, or hut, occupied 
as a dwelling-place by one commensal family. (A commensal family means a 
group of persons, including their resident dependents and servants, if any, who 

live together and use the same chulha—Ek hi chulhe ka paka khate hain). 

} 

it will be seen from the above that the definition of a house, according to 
the Census Code for census purposes in a city or town, is based on the structural, 
not the social or commensal unit. A house in towns is the dwelling-place of 
one or more families, with their resident dependents and servants, having a 
principal entrance from the common way, compound, enclosure, etc. 

A perusal of the above, and instructions roccived on the subject 
subsequently (vide No. 109, dated 7tli June 1910), unmistakably show that both 
aim at making the family a criterion and not the building or the house. 

The experience of the local authorities directs that to facilitate Census 
operations, it is most desirable that we should stick to the structural unit and 
not the family. 

The conditions were more favourable for the successful and strict application 
of the definition in (a) rural than (6) in urban areas. 

The following remarks arc therefore worthy of note r — 

1. If separate families inhabiting, one and the same house are treated as 
occupying separate houses, the number of houses will be considerably swelled* 

2. The style of architecture does not permit ease and simplicity in 
numbering the different portions of a house occupied by several families. 

3. Most of the houses, both in rural and urban areas, are inhabited by 
more than one commensal family. 

4. In rural areas it is more frequent to find one house in the exclusive 
possession of one commensal family alone, than in urban areas. 

5. In many cases, it is difficult to find the actual number of the different 
commensal families residing within the four walls of a house. This very often 
happens among the well-to-do classes, both in urban and rural tracts, where 
they consider it disgraceful to lot others know, that, being the children of one 
and the same parents, they have separate chuVias, 
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6. A Census enumerator cannot get easy access to the inside of a bouse, 
where Purda is observed, and therefore various parts of a building, housing 
different families, cannot be numbered inside. By the way, it may be remarked 
that there are no single rooms here occupied by more than one separate family. 

The above remarks will show that the number of houses is considerably 
increased, as is manifest from the following figures of the censuses of 1911 and 
1901:- 


Towns and Villages. 

Number of houses in 
1911. 

Number of houses in 
1901. 

Towns 

t s •• •• «■ 

97.333 

70.153 

Villages 

• • • • • * « • 

6,00,100 

320,248 


This gives us an average of 4-4 persons per house for the whole State. 

The average number of houses per square mile is 38-4 according to the 
^figures of the last census. 


Subsidiary Table No. VII gives a comparative statement showing the 
average number of persons per house and average number of houses per square 
mile, for the last four censuses, 1881 to 1911. 

In connection with this chapter, the following information re^ardin" the 
Types of Houses is also interesting ° ° 

Houses built in the town and villages are not generally on a uniform plan 

»r t rritx h “ stoa ^ " iytu 

In villages generally they are of the same common tvpe. The houses are 

ZKST-— ^ •** « « *■*. 

- rr * ** 

it is inhabited, same^a””* ^ ““ CaS ‘ e * ’' Mch 

o« te portion o, tho 

Tox y ^ hOMrai,1 “ Ti%earefeto ^‘ I »rtlmolU,n. Puokba touMS 

The roofs are sometimes thatched nr +-i , , 

those, which are made of wood and earth, are fit Sl ° ping ' wIlile 

Tlie walls are either of mud or Kri„u 0 T . , 
slabs for walls and roofing. The houses b it ^ tbey use bi S atone 
Pator (ht%.) uses buiIt entirely of stones are called 
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The three sides of an enclosure are usually lined with rooms, and every 
house has an enclosed court or space within the walls. The enclosures for the 
cattle are generally situated at a convenient spot, which may be at the side, in 
the rear or in front of the house. In some villages the houses are made of 
straw and twigs. They are circular in form, with a dome-like structure at the 
top. They are called Jhopas, and are very compact and cool. 

The definition of a house prescribed for census purposes is not suited to 
show the exact number of houses actually in existence, because according to 
the rules prescribed for numbering the houses, every chulha or mess in a house 
was to connote a separate house. The average population per house for the 
whole State is 4 4. The highest number per house is in the Sheldiawati 
Thikanns, where it is 4*7 and in Jaipur City it is 3‘9. This subject leads us to a 
discussion as to how for the Joint Family system prevails and what is the 
normal size of the family. 

Joint Family System. 

The joint family system prevails in nearly all the castes as far as 
circumstances permit. To a large extent it is observed to prevail in well-to-do 
family or families of fair competency, whore by mutual consent and traditional 
associations, the head of the family is deemed the governor of the household, 
and sole administrator and referee in all that relates to the upkeep of the 

familv. 

» 

Three or four generations have been sometimes seen, both in rural and 
urban tracts, living together peacefully under one roof with ono head or 
governor of the family, and all eating food prepared in one and the same 
chulha. The continuance of such a state of things, characterized by peace 
and harmony, depends largely on the tact and integrity of the patriarch. 
Instances of this nature arc to be met with both amongst high-caste peoplo 
in the towns, as well as in the agricultural classes in the country. 

Low-casto people, whose circumstances do not permit savings of a 
substantial character to be accumulated in a common family-fund, to meet all 
kinds of charges on account of every individual unit forming the joint family, 
are not the votaries of this system. 

Amongst high castes wherever favourable circumstances nourish Ibis 
happy mode of living, the joint family system is deemed a blessing and Heaven’s 
special gift, and the family so blessed, is much esteemed and considered very 
honourable and respectable by all. iN'ot only is it thus looked upon with 
respect, but it is held up as a noble example worthy of imitation by the 
community. 

It is generally broken up or conies to a stop when the members forming 
the joint family, arc able to earn an independent livelihood without mutual 
support. 

There are various reasons which lead to the breaking up of the joint family 
system. The main reasons are the following : — 

1. Inadequacy of tlio moans of tho joint family, or the governor to meet 
the increasing demands of the expanding joint family 

2. "When the youths grow up and are able to work and set up ar, 
independent separate houso. 



3. When for work, to obtain an honest living, they have to leave their 
homes and travel to another village or town where they settle. 

4 In cases of unequal earnings of the different members of the joint family, 
one who has a larger income than the others, does not generally share the 
benefit of this with the less favoured ones, goes away from them and settles in a 

separate house. 

5. When the tastes and dispositions of the members of the joint family 
differ, and they find it painful to pull together, they generally break up. 

6. When women or wives of able workers of the joint family find the 
discipline and control of the head of the family intolerable, they sometimes 
induce their husbands to set up a separate house. 

7. In some cases a momber of the joint family adopts a mode of life 
loathsome to others ; he has therefore to leave them and occupy a separate 
house. 

The sons at the time of marriage do not usually leave their ancestral 
home and take their share of the property. 

It is not necessarily the case that the sons of a joint family divide and 
get their share of the family property immediately after the death of their 
father. A dispute or ill-feeling* amongst the members of a joint family 
generally gives rise to a division of the family property, and then the sons 
divide their shares amicably by Panchaits or by legal process. 


JAirun Cm. 

A town with a population of at least one lakh is considered a city. Jaipur 
City in 1911 returned a population of 137,093 against 160,167 in 1901, i.e., 
the population has decreased by 23,069. This gives us an average of 6 per 
cent, of the total population of the State ; that is to say, 5 persons in every 
hundred live in the capital of the State. 

The present decrease in the population of the State is due to various 
causes. 

t 

The chief causes are famine and epidemics. The decrease is mostly 
amongst the Hindus. 


The area of the city is 3 square miles. This includes the suburbs. The 
average density per square mile is 45,699. The city proper is divided into 
15 wards called chokris. Some of the chokris are over-crowded, such as 
Bishesvarji-ki-chokri and Modikhana. 


The total number of house, in the city including suburb, is 34,656. 

Reli£ni«the C»y.-Ot the total population in the city 67 per cent, are 
Hmdu,, 27 per cent. Musalmans, 5 per cent. Jains, and one per cent others. 

The Subsidiary Table YU, appeuded to the eudof this chapter, shore, 
the number of persons per sauare milp ^ ’ 

1,000 males and variation, since 18M ** ** ^ 
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Subsidiary Table I.— Towns classified by population. 


Class of Towns. 

V 

No. of towns in each 
clnss in 1911. 

Proportion to total 
urban population. ' 

No. of females per 
1,000 males. 

Percentage of increnso in towns 
as classed at previous censuses. 

1001 to 
1011. 

1801 to 
1901. 

1881 to 
1801. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

I. — 100,000 and over . . 

1 

3-0 

0330 

—14-4 

+•8 

4-11-3 

11.-50,000-100,000 .. 

• » 

■ • 

t • 

• • 

■ • 

i * 

111.-20,000-50,000 .. 

1 

1-8 

030-9 

+ 3-2 

4-8-1 

4-12-1 

IV.— 10,000-20,000 .. 

7 

4-0 

1016-2 

4-5-1 

—00 

4-1-0 

V.- 6,000— 10,000 

21 

3-0 

947-8 

—8-4 

4-3-2 

4-14-5 

VI— Under 5,000 

8 

13*4 

883-1 

—10-3 

—28-0 

4-23-1 

Total . , 

38 

100 

052-4 

—8-5 

—3-9 

4-11-3 


Subsidiary Table II. —Showing the distribution of towns in different Nizamats 

according to their size. 


Nizamat. 

Town. 

Population. 

Tbikann ,. .. 

(1) Siknr .. 

22,317 

Do. «« • « • • 

0 

(2) Pnlehpur .. 

17,294 

Shekhnwnti .. 

(8) Nnwnlgnrh,. . . 

14,059 

Do< • . • • • • 

(4) Jhnnjhunu.. .. ,. 

13,260 

Thiknna'., 

(5) Hnmgnrb .. 

11,550 

Sawai Madhopur 

(6) Sawai Madhopur .. ., 

11,160 

Shekhnwnti . . 

(7) Luchhmangurh 

10,828 

Hindnun . . 

(8) Hindnun . .. 

10,640 

Torawati., 

(0) Klinndela ., 

8.206 

Thiknna .. .. 

(10) Chirawa .. .. 

7,079 

Shekhnwnti .. . . 

(11) Udaipur .. .. .. 

7,743 

Thiknna . . . . . . 

(12) Khotri 

7,125 

Hindnun 

(13) Todnbhim .. .. 

G.890 

Thiknna .. 

(14) Kotoputli . . 

6,870 

Shokhnwnti , . . , 

(15) liisnu .. 

6.S38 

Sambhnr . . . . . . 

(16) Sri Mndhopur 

6,738 

Dnusa .. .. . . 

(17) Lalsofe .. .< . . 

6,697 

Sawai Jaipur 

(18) Ghomu . . ,. .. 

6,497 

Malpnrn „ | .. .. 

(10) Mnlpura .. .. •• 

6,140 





















.Niznmnt. 


Shekhawati 

Toraw nti 

Gnngnptir 

Sumbbnr 

Sliekbnwnti 

Dnusn 

Tornwati 

Shekhawnti 

Dnusn 

Snmbhnr 

Mnlpura 

Thiknna 

Mnlpura 

Gangnpur 

Snuni Jaipur 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Town. 


Population. 


.. (20) Surajgnrh .. 

.. (21) Nim-hn Thana 

.. (22) Gnngnpnr .. 

.. (23) Sambbnr J .. 

.. (24) Mnndawa .. 

.. (25) Bnswn 

.. (20) Bnirnth .. 

, . (27) Singbana .. 

.. (2S) Dnu*<a 

(20) Nnrninn 
.. (30) Newai .. 

.. (31) Uninrn 

. . (32) Tod a Itni Singb 

(33) Bninnnwas 
.. (34) Chnksu 

.. (35) Shnbptira .. 

.. (30) Snmodh 

.. (37) Mnnobarpur 


5,002 

5.040 
5.780 
5,548 
t> t 530 
o,532 
5,278 
5,268 . 
6,101 
5,100 
4,730 
4,013 
4,432 
4,202 

3.040 
3,633 
2,806 
2,001 
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Subsidiary Tablc III. — Distribution of the population between towns 

and villages. 



Average 
population per 


Number pcrmillo of 
urban j ppulntion 
residing in towns with 
a population of 

Number pnrniillD of rural 
pnpulalion residing 
in tillages with a 
population of 

Name of Kiznmnt 

s 

1 

m 

o 

to 

e 

P 

r 

C 

I 

** 

O 

cc 

jr 

P 

h 

a 

* 

O 

rs 

e 

ti 

o 

Cl 

S' 

w 
o - 

Cl 

C 

g 

© 

8 

© 

c 

to 

cT 

u 

£ 

b 

V 

> 

C 

rs 

c 

cS 

o 

o 

« 



i 

iS 

c 

O 

u 

c» 

Cl 

2 

o 

s 

© 

s 

u 

•3 

* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

n 

n 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Jaipur State 

1(833 7 

385*9 

150 

ejj s 

387 

210 

322 

74 

22 

150 

437 

410 

Jaipur City 

137,098 

... 

1,000 

••• 

uoo 

H 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Bnndikul ... 

• M 

1187*2 

... 

95 

... 

B 

... 

... 


340 

502 

£8 

Dnusn 

5800 (. 

3.7J3 

55 8 

944 6 

• 

B 

1,000 

... 

... 

109 

424 

410 

Gi.ngnpur 

5,300 

404 

130 7 

SCO 2 


l 

1,000 

««■ 

*.* 

72 

520 

400 

Htudaun 

8,703 

40H 

940 

005 4 


(07 

393 

... 


72 

561 

see 

liote Kasim ... 

... 

344 0 

»** 

18 2 


m 

... 

... 

... 

171 

310 

513 

.Mnlpura 

51500 

CG8 5 

1120 

687 4 

... 

m 

401 

599 


1SI 

411 

427 

Savvni Jaipur ... 

3793 4 

3CG3 

39 2 

CC0 7 

• *» 

H 

342 

C5S 


108 

334 

4D7 

Saw at Mndhopur 

11.1CC 

333* 

54 1 

945 8 

... 

1,000 

... 

m 


143 

403 

443 

Siunbhnr 

GOOCH 

■ 

101 8 

SOSO 

... 

... 

l.COd 

m 


232 

439 

327 

Slieihhawati . 

8380 

129 4 

202 3 

797*3 

1 

405 

535 

H 

21 

ICO 

450 

330 

TluUnuns 

11073*1 

350 9 

240 8 

769 2 

240 

418 

248 

54 

1‘- 

83 

407 

509 

ToraWn’l 

C,47E 

014*1 

701 

0208 

• «. 

... 

1,000 

fl 

B 

2S9 

4US 

243 




































Subsidiary Table IV. — Showing the distribution of villages by Nizamats with their population of the last three 

and net variation since 19 -> 1 — 1911 . 
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Subsidiary Table 


V.— Number per mille of the total population and of 
religion who live in towns 

Number per mille. 


each 


Names of Nizamats. 

fi 

o 

*■> a 
© ^ 
e* S. 

O 

CU 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

A 

*2 

Animists. 

A 

A 

gt 

93 

Christian. 

*03 

u 

£ 

Jaijpvr State 

• * 

156 

728 

237 

31 

■1/ 

•2 

•3 

1 

•ce 

Jaipur City 

« • 

1,000 

667-1 

237-4 

547-2 


■59 

•86 


a 

Bondikui 

• • 

• * 

• • 

•• 

• • 


* • 

* • 

• • 

• • 

Dausa 


55-8 

876-0 

109-0 

14-7 

• » 

• • 

« ■ 

•1 

• • 

Gangnpur 

• • 

139-7 

863 6 

110-2 

11-3 

01 

•01 

4 • 

3-7 


Hindaun 

• • 

94-6 

801-9 

187-9 

9-2 

•1 

•01 

• • 

•5 

•l 

Kote Kasim 

e 4 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• * 

• • 

• • 

* • 

Malpura 

• • 

112 9 

751-9 

164-7 

77-1 

• • 

* # 

• • 


• « 

Sawoi Jaipur 

• 

39 2 

836-0 

148-3 

15-0 

• • 

•004 

•016 

« • 

• 4 

Sawni Madbopur 

651 

710-7 

221-9 

57-3 

•08 

• • 

•05 

•08 

•08 

Sambhar 

• • 

101-3 

797-4 

185-7 

13-7 

1 

• • 

•02 

2-6 

• • 

Sbekhauati 

a a 

202 3 

731-8 

263- 

46 

Wx 

•ooo 

• « 

• • 

• • 

Tbiknnns 

» 4 

240-8 

714-8 

262-7 

21-9 

•04 

•06 

•0 X 

•02 

•G4 

Torawati 

• 9 

79-1 

768-1 

203-2 

28-1 

•• 

•02 

• m 

• • 

A ' * 


Subsidiary Table VI.— Persons per house and Houses per square mile. 


Names of Niznmnts. 


AACrnge number of persons 
per house 


Average number of houses per 
tquare mile. 



1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Jaipur City 

3-9 

6-5 

62 

5-7 

11,552 

8161-3 

7,988 

8,196 

l)ausn and Bondikui 

36 

6*4 

7-0 

4-6 

80-8 

47 1 

42-7 

59 

Gangnpur 

3-6 

5-4 

8-3 

4- 

65 5 

■» 

48 S 

46 4 

59 

llindaun ,, 

4-2 

6-4 

1 1 

4-4 

64-9 

42-5 

35 9 

57 

Kote Kasim , , 

4-4 

7-3 

Q 

4-7 

65-2 

44-9 

35-9 

57 

Malpura 

4-3 

6-8 


4-6 

21-3 

14-6 

17-4 

25 

Sau-ai Jaipur .. 

4-3 

66 


4-8 

46-1 

33-5 

34- 

44 

Sawai Madhoptir . . 

4-1 

5-1 

5*8 

4-2 

23-2 

21-9 

23-2 

31 

Sambhar 

4-5 

EX 

7-2 

5-2 

23-9 

16-3 

16-6 

20 

Shekhnwati and 
Tlnkanas, 

H 

7-6 

8-5 

0-8 

37*2 

20-9 

19-9 

16 

Torawati 

■ 

82 

8-4 

4-6 

36-2 

28-7 

19 

41 

Jaipur State 

IB 

IB 

7-2 

4-9 

38-4 

27-2 

26-6 

34 
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Subsidiary Table VII. — Jaipur City, showing the population per square mile, 
number of females per millo males, and percentage of variation since 1881. 





















CHAPTER II. 


Movement of Population. 




CHAPTER II 

MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

Introductory. 

The last chapter gave the details of tbe results of the Census with reference 
-to the population as it was enumerated on the 10th March 1911. This is a 
most important chapter from an administrative point of view, as it throws 
indirect light on the material progress, or otherwise, the State has made since 
the first regular census was carried out in the Jaipur State. 

Data for Discussion. 

jPm'ions enumerations : — There is very little or absolutely nothing to show 
what the population of the State was before the regular census was undertaken. 
There are not even rough estimates on record to give us any information on the 
subject. Very likely in those early times, people were not anxious to know 
whether the population was increasing or decreasing ; and if so, why and how, 
consequently when there was an}' famine or pestilence, which caused the loss of 
many lives, the administrator had no means to find out what was the loss, that 
is to say, how many persons were affected by it and fell victims to the fell disease 
.at any time. There wore not, besides, easy means of communication existing 
between one place and another, so that, if it were at any time desired to know 
how many persons were there in a place on a certain night, no counting could 
he done on one and the same day ; which in fact necessitated the co-operation 
of all concerned. It is, however, said that there was an enumeration in the cily 
of Jaipur previous to 1881. The first regular census of the Jaipur State was 
taken in 1881. 

The following figures show the total population of the Jaipur State at the 
four censuses : — 


ft 

State. 

Potoixtion. 

Percentage or 
VARIATION. 

3911. 

1903. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901 

to 

1911 

1891 

to 

1901. 

18S1 

to 

1891. 

* 

Jaipur Bfcnto., 

\ 

2,636,617 

2,058,006 

2,817,303 

2,521,515 j 

—•8 j 


+30*5 


From tho above it is apparent that the census of 1891 evinces an increase, 
while the succeeding enumerations in 3901 and 1911 show a decrease.- As has 
already been staled, the materials available are not complete, and therefore no 
definite examination could ho instituted to secure the object of the present 
■chapter. 
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Succinct review of conditions of the decade affecting the gvoivth of the 
population ( 1901 — 1911 ). This decade gives us a decrease of 22,019. 

The chief causes are:— 


Names of ICizamatfl* 

Plague in years. 

Cholera in 
years 

Savrai Jaipur 


■■ 

1003, 1001-03, 1003- 
0G, 1007-08, 1000- 
10. 

1900, 1008 
and 1900. 

Sliekhawati 

••• 

•• 

1003, 1904 05, 1905- 
00, 1907-08 , 1903- 
10 

1903. 

Toiawati 


... 

1904 03, 1005-00, 

1907-08, 1009-10. 

... 

Satnblmr 

••• 

... 

1004-05, 1003-00, 

1907-08, 1000-10 

1908. 

ilalpura 

... 

... 

1003-06. 1007 08, 

1909-10. 

... 

Dausn 

... 

•• 

19034)0, 1007-08, 

1000-10. 

1902, 1900 
anil 1007. 

Sawai Jladhopiir 

... 


1009-10 

190C. 

flimlaun 

... 

... 

1905-00,1909-10 ... 

1902, 1900. 

flangopur 

... 


... 

1002, I960. 

Sote Kasim 

... 

... 

1903, 1004-03, 1909- 
10. 


Dandikui 

... 

... 

... 

1008. 


1. Plague and cholera 
epidemics. It will be 
seen from the state* 
ment on the margin 
that in almost every 
year of the last decade 
nearly nil parts of the 
State suffered more or 
less from epidemics. 

2. Famines in years 
3901 and 1906. 

3. Increased facilities 
of communication, 
which enabled people 
to migrate for employ- 
ment. 

4. Spread of education 
and the extension of the 
system of post offices 
within the Slate, which 
also helped migration. 


The following table shows the state of the crops and the prices of 
food-grains 
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The statement subjoined herein gives the total area irrigated during the 
last decade. 



Years, 

* 


Area, irrigated. 






Big. bis. 

190J 

• • 

• • 

• « 

« f 

85,388 18 

* * 

1902 

• • 

• • 

• » 

* 1 

86,047 11 

1902-03 

• 9 

• • 

* • 

• « 

81.045 19 

1903-04 

• • 

• « 

* 1 

• ■ 

110,814 14 

1001-05 

* • 

• * 

• • 


123,249 11 

1905-0G 

» t 

• • 

• « 

* • 

44,412 18 

1900-07 

• ■ 

♦ 

• • 

• • 

144,038 9 

1907-08 

• 

* 

* 

• 

197,753 14 

1908-00 

• • 

« « 

• • 

* • 

212,762 5 

1909-10 

■ • 

« t 

• « 

• t 

155,436 1 


Improved Communications. 
Extension of Railways. 


The following Railways have been constructed in the Jaipur Stato since 
1901 : — 

Jaipur State Railway from Saiiganir to Sawai Madhopur. Length, 72*84 
miles ; cost, Rs. 24,09,763. Constructed by the Jaipur Durbar. 

Nayda-Muttm Railway, constructed by the Government, passes through 
tho Jaipur territory. Junction at Sawai Madhopur. 

Rewnri-Phnlcm Railway, constructed by the Government, runs through a 
groat portion of the Jaipur Slate. Junction at Phulcra. 

"Variations in Population. 

Since 1901, tho population of tho Jaipur Sato according to the enumeration 
of 1911 is 2,636,647. As has already boon stated, there is a decrease of 22,019 
or *8 per cent, since 1901. 

The following places show a decrenso : — 

Jaipur City. 

Dausa, Nizamat, 

Gangapur. „ 

Kote Kasim. „ 

Sawai Jaipur. „ 

Tornwati. ,, 

While in tho Nizamats noted below there is an incroaso of population 
Banclikui. Nizamai. 

Jlindaun. „ 

Madhopur (Sawai). Nizamnl. 

Malpura. . „ 

Sambhar. ,, 

Shokliawati. ,, 

Thikanas. „ 
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The principal causes which affect increase or decrease of the population of 
a certain tract are : — 

(1) Natural increase or decrease. 

(2) Famine. 

(3) Epidemic diseases. 

(4) Migration, 

(6) Accuracy of enumeration. 

The above have been cited merely to show what are the direct agencies 
which result in the increase or deurease of the population. But they do not all 
necessarily apply to a particular place or decade. 

7n the absence of recorded facts, we have only to fall upon causes, which 
are generally known to have brought about this decrease, or increase, in the 
various natural divisions of the State. In the Jaipur State famine and epidemic 
diseases, such as plague, have wrought havoc, and in the Nizamata which show a 
decrease, the main cause of decrease has been the plague. 

The Nizamats which show an increase in population are mostly those which 
are now connected by Railways and, as such, they have had the benefit of 
improved communications and the consequent growth of pop ula tion. 

The Thikanas of Sikar, Khetri, and Uniara owe their increase in population 
to a settled and more organized form of Government, Khetri and Uniara having 
been directly under the control of the Jaipur Government owing to the minority 
of the Sardars. 



CHAPTER III. 

♦ 

Birth-place. 




CHAPTER HI. 

BIRTH-PLACE. 

Data for Discussion. 

Imperial Table XI deals with figures to show migration, or the number 
of people born in other parts of the world, and enumerated here, and those 
born in the Jaipur State and enumerated in other places outside Jaipur. 

There are four subsidiary tables appended to this chapter to show— 

(1) The actual and natural population of the State. 

(2) Immigration by religion. 

(3) Emigration. 

(4) Migration between the Jaipur State and other parts of India. 

Introductory. 

We find from theso statistics that in the Jaipur State there are very few 
persons, who were born outside India, and were enumerated in the Jaipur State. 
The following gives the names of the countries, from which they come with their 
strength : — 


Names of Countries. 

Numerical 

Strength. 

Countries in Asia beyond India 

9 9 

9 9 

• t 

9 9 

60 

Aden 

9 0 

9 9 

0 9 

• • 

9 9 

4 

Afghanistan 

4 • 

9 9 

<9 0 

• * 

9 0 

21 

Arnbia 

• • 

■ • 

9 4 

• • 

• • 

4 

Beluchistan 

• f 

• 1 

9 0 

• • 

• • 

11 

Bokhara 

• 1 


9 9 

• • 

* • 

1 

China 

• ft 

• • 

9 9 

• 1 

• t 

6 

Ceylon 

1 » 

• • 

9 9 

9 9 

• 4 

6 

Persia 

■ • 

• • 

4 4 

9 4 

9 4 

1 

Straits Settlements . . 

* • 

4 • 

9 4 

4 9 

1 

Tibet 

e j 

• • 

• * 

4 9 

9 0 

5 

Countries in Europe 

4 0 

• • 

• • 

%9 

9 9 

m 

England 

9 • 

• 4 

• • 

4 9 

4 4 

114 

Prance 

9 9 

9 9 

• • 

9 9 

0 9 

6 

Germany 

9 9 

9 9 

• • 

9 * 

4 4 

3 

Ireland 

» a 

• « 

4 9 

0 • 

V 

0 0 

13 

Italy 

• • 

• « 

0 4 

• • 

0 9 

1 

Scotland 

* • 

* • 

• • 

« * 

9 4 

47 

Countries in Africa 

• • 

9 • 

% 

• 4 

• • 

4 4 

4 

Africa 

• 9 

4 9 

4 9 

• 

4 • 

a » 

2 

Transvaal 

9 9 

9 9 

f * 

4 9 

• * 

2 

America 

• 9 

9 9 

• > 

« • 

a 

8 

Australia 

9 4 

4 * 

• • 

a 4 

« • 

1 
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They are altogether 257, ie., '009 per cent, of the whole population, which 
makes it quite clear that they are very few. 

Asia beyond India sends sixty. These are from Aden, Arabia, Afghanistan, 
Beluchistan, Bokhara, China, Ceylon, Persia, Straits Settlements and Tibet. 
Of these a large number is from the north-west borders of India, namely, 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan. They are 21 and 11 respectively. All of them 
are Moslems with the exception of 2 Hindus. 


Migrations. 

Now we deal with the figures relating to migration from Europe. They 
represent persons from England, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy and Scotland^ 
This is not actually due to migration in the strict sense of the term. Most of 
these are travellers, and the others are persons who reside here for service. 
Their total strength is 184. The above table gives the details. In the city of 
Jaipur seventy-eight persons from Europe were enumerated. Of these about 
one-fifth are travellers, who were enumerated here on March 10th, 1911. 
The others are those who serve the State and the Railway in some capacity or - 
other, including the British Resident and the Residency Surgeon. One hundred 
and six (106) persons from Europe are shown in the tables in the State 
excluding Jaipur City. Those enumerated in Sambhar belong to the 
Government service and the rest are Railway employees. Places other 
than Europe outside India, send to Jaipur only thirteen. Of these 4 are from 
Africa, 8 from America and one from Australia. They are all tourists who 
happened to be in the train somewhere or other in the State. 


Migration from other States' of Rajpntana. 

Now we come to persons from other Rajputaha States. Their total 
strength is 66,502. They form about 2’5 per cent, of tbe whole population. 

I ho following arc the details of their strength with localities : — 


Karnes of Eajputnna States. 


Numerical 

Strength. 


Alvar 
Bans vara 
Bhnratpur 
Bikaner , , 

Bundi , , 

Dliolpur 

Jnisnlniere 

Jhalnwar 

Knrauli 

Kisbengarh .. 

Kotah 

Khushalgaih 
Lava 
Morn nr 
Mewnr , , 

Pnrtnbgnrh , . 

Bajputina Unspecified 
Sbahpura , , 

Sirohi 

Tonk 



16,772 

3 

5,667 
8,656 
2,855 
203 
40 
233 
5,670 
2,694 
1, 167 
8 
52 
14,679 
1,845 , 

13 
7 
9 
56 
5,813 
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A survey of the above discloses the fact that a large amount of migration, 
is from Alvar, Mar war, Bikaner, Karauli, Bharatpur and Tonic. Of these 
16,815 are males, and 49,687 are females. This shows a greater proportion 
of females, which is thrice the number of males. The excess of females over 
males is due to marriages of girls from abroad, who migrated to the homes 
of their husbands. 


Variation in Migration. 

A comparison with the ligures of the previous census shows that the 
number of those migrated in 1901 was 48,583 and in 1911, 66,502. This 
gives an increase of 17,919, which is quite natural. The last decade has given 
extended facilities of communication. 


Migration by Eeligion. 

The persons who migrated to the State are arranged below according to 
religion : — 


lioligion. 

Number of 
persons. 

Hindus 

• • 

• • 


• 4 

• ft 

50,331 

Musalmans . . 

• 

• • 

• 

• * 

• ft 

5,631 

Jains 

• ■ 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• * 

1,360 

Animists 

* • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• * 

73 

Aryas 

• » 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

44 , 

Christians , . 

i » 

• • 

• • 

• * 

• 

57 

Parsis . . 

» * 

• « 

» • 

• • 

* 

4 

Bramlio-Samajist 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• ft 

• ft 

1 

Jew 

• • 

• * 

• • 

• ft 

• ft 

1 


Migration from British Indian Provinces to Jaipur State. 
The following are tho figures 

1. Contiguous to Bajputana — 


Name of British Indinn Provinces contiguous to Enjputnna. 

No. of porsons. 

Ajmer including Menvara . . 

• • 

« • 

• • 

5,353 

Bombay Presidency . . 

• • 

■ ft 

ft • 

528 

Central Provinces and Central India 

f * 

• • 

• • 

1,739 

Punjab Presidency ., .. 

• « 

ft * 

• • 

11,168 

United Provinces . . ■ • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

• • 

5,768 



Total 

• a 

24,544 


Examining tho above figures, we find that Ajmer and Morwara send 6,363 
persons. Of these 4,618 are Hindus, 398 Musalmans, 230 Jains, 39 Animists, 
7. Aryan, 60 Christians and 1 Jew. 


Bombay Presidency sends 626 persons ; amongst these 310 are Hindus, 
68 Musalmans, 40 Jains, 1 Animist, 1 Arya, 84 Christians, 19 Parsis and 3 
Jews. 

Central Provinces— l, 739. Of these 1,363 are Hindus, 225 Musalmans, 73 
Jains 8 Animists, 3 Aryas and 67 Christians. 
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Punjab ] 1,158. Amongst these 9,001 are Hindus, 1,991 Musalmans, 66 

Jains, 1 Animist, 17 Aryas, 38 Sikhs, 43 Christians and 1 Parsi. 

United Promnces-b,im. Of these 3,560 are Hindus, 1,879 Musalmaus, 
107 Jains, 88 Aryas, 3 Sikhs, 126 Christians, 1 Parsi and 4 Bralnno Samajists. 

Other Provinces or States in India (excluding Rajputana) not contiguous 


to Rajputana. 


Other Provinces or States in Indio not contiguous to Rajputana. 

Number of persona 
migrated. 

Bnrodft 


9 f 

75 

Bengal Presidency . . 


M • * 

427 

Burtnnh 


• • » • 

8 

Hyderabad 


.. 

40 

Kashmir 


• • > 1 

37 

Madras Presidency . . 


• a • • 

70 

Mysore 



13 

Gon 
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Dutch, E. I. 


• • • • 

1 

India Unspecified . . 


» t 

2 

Nepal 


.. 

31 



Total 

742 


Of the above figures 515 are Hindus, 80 Musalmans, 17 Jains, 1 Sikh, 123 
Christians and 1 Parsi. 

We learn from the figures quoted above that the total strength of persons, 
•who were enumerated in the State ns having been born outside Rajputana in 
British Provinces, is 25,286. This gives us a percentage of about one per cent, 
of the whole population. The religions most conspicuous in these figures arc 
Hindus and Musalmans, and the places where they largely come from arc the 
Provinces of the Punjab and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The 
Punjab sends -4 per cent., United Provinces -2 per cent., Ajmcr-Merwara *2 per 
cent., and Central Provinces -06 per cent. 


MICH, ATI ON. — Distribution bt Nizamats. 

The above leads us to an examination of the places in the State, where 
these persons, born outside the Slate, were found. We first lake Hindus and 
Musalmans. We find that the Thikanas of Siliar, Khetri and Uniarah show the 
1 argest number of those who migrated from the adjoining States of Rajputana ; 
th^y received 11,981 Hindus and 881 Musalmans, — from Bombay 44 Hindus 

TL i T L T Iu f manS ; f l ' 0m A '^ nCr 93 nindus ancI 21 Musalmans, from the Punjab 
-.894 Hindus and 343 Musalmans, from the Central Provinces 49 Hindus and 

' f e Ulalcd Winces 241 Hindus and 62 Musalmans, and 

from Bengal 82 Hindus and 2 Musalmans. The Thikanas of Sikar, Khetri and 
Uniarah being situated on the confines of the Stale, there is always a large 
incoming wave from the adjoining districts. There is surely much of 
immigration due to married women being brought from the Punjab, which 
swells the total number of Hindu and Muslim™ i • , „ J ’ 

Besides this mrniv i i . i ' luaalman immigrants from that Province, 

jjesiaes tins, many persons belonging to these nl<mn« , • , ... ,, . 

families md liui„ ,, .. h lleSe P Jaces UVO outside Wltll their 

the TUkanas whicl, f/ n " le5 ’ 1 ' T8re “ 01,0 orotherof 

enumerated there. This also^ account. 7^ • ?° m 0Utside hare beea 

Thikanas. 0 an lllcrease i* 1 the population 'of the 
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Next, the Nizamats of Hinclaun, Sambhar, Malpura, Sawai Jaipur and 
-Shekhawati receive from the Rajputana States a very large number of Hindus 
and .Musalmans. From Ajmer we have in Malpura 2,676 Hindus and 140 
Maliomedans, in Dausa 971 Hindus and 6 Mahomedans and in Sambhar 460 
Hindus and 85 Mahomedans. Bombay sends to Sawai Madliopur 39 Hindus and 
1 Mahomedan, and to Gangapur 35 Hindus only. These are the places which 
have been connected by Railway system lately, and the number of these persons 
in the other Nizamats varies between 1 and 28 Hindus, and Musalmans 1 to 3, 
excluding Thikanas. The Punjab sends the highest number of immigrants to 
the Nizamats, Koto Kasim (2,685 Hindus and 340 Musalmans), Shekhawati 
(1,442 Hindus and 298 Musalmans), Torawati (764 Hindus and 89 Musalmans) 
and Sambhar (394 Hindus and 96 Musalmans), and the number in the rest of 
the Nizamats varies from 18 to 111 Hindus and Musalmans 7 to 33, except the 
Nizamats of liandikui and Sawai Jaipur, where the Mahomedans, from the 
Punjab, returned 94 and 106 respectively. 

Central Provinces. —Persons born in Central Provinces and enumerated 
in the Jaipur State show the greatest strength in Sawai Madhopur (762 Hindus 
and 25 Mahomedans), and their strength varies from 3 to 87 Hindus and 7 
-to 32 Musalmans in the other Nizamats. 

Persons born in the United Provinces and enumerated in the Jaipur State 
are in large numbers in Bandikui (626 Hindus and 514 Mahomedans' 1 , in 
Sambhar (360 Hindus and 281 Mahomedans), in Ilindaun (302 Hindus and 
52 Mahomedans), and the number in other Nizamats ranges between 36 and 
241 Hindus, and 4 and 75 Mahomedans. 

Bengal sends 158 Hindus and 31 Musalmans altogether. OJ; these the 
largest number of Hindus (82) is found in the Thikanas, and the largest 
number of Musalmans (9) in Shekhawati. The number in the other Nizamats 
varies from 3 to 27 Hindus and 1 to 6 Musalmans. 

Asia outside India and other places in India contribute very few. 

EMIGRATION. 

The emigration statistics were obtained from the Census Superintendent 
of Rajpulana. 

The total number of emigrants from the Jaipur State to places outside 
the State is 339,523, of whom 159,219 arc males and 1,80,304 females, which 
givos an excess of 21,085 females, i.c., with every 100 males, 113 females went 
out. To Rajputana tho State gave 136,915 and to the districts contiguous 
to Bajputana 173,975. These districts comprise Ajmer-Merwara, Bombay 
Presidency, Central Provinces including the States, the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. To other Provinces, 28,265, and to countries in Asia beyond India, 
ie., Andamans and Boluchistan, 368. 

From the above we learn that a larger wave of people went to tho Punjab, 
winch on account of its vicinity to the State and tho proverbial fertility of tho 
land and employment in irrigation and other public works attracted a very 
large number of workers. Of the other places to which people migrated in 
large numbers, is tho Stato of Alwar, where 31,267 persons born in Jaipur " 
State were enumerated on the Census day. Hero there arc 7,386 males and 
23,871 females. This excess of females over males is very likely due to 
females born in Jaipur, being married to persons in Alwar. Next come the 
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States in Central India, which receive from this State 26,433 persons, of whom 
13,876 are males and J 2,: >02 females. Ajmer and Mcnvnra also record an 
equally large number of persons (22,611). 1 here arc 10,325 males and 12,286 

females. Here also the number of female* exceeds that of the males which 
fact is due to marriages of Jaipur girls to persons in Ajmer. Ajmer and 
Mcrwara is closely followed by Central Provinces as regards the strength of 
emigrants trom the Jaipur Slate. The total number is 20,684, of whom 
13,189 arc males and 7,395 are females. In this case the. number of males 
exceeds that of females, which i* \ orv probably due to many person* having 
gone out for trade and service and leaving their partners and people at home. 
This ttocs not signify a permanent type of migration. Of the Jlajpuiana .States 
receiving persons born in Jaipur, Bikunor (19,70*1) and Manvar (18,650) occupy 
a very prominent position. In tlie.-e State.- al-o a greater number of female? 
than males is recorded, which renders it «juile plain that there is not an 
equal exchange of girls, Jaipur giving mom to those States than it actually 
rcceh cs in return. This feature of the alati-t ie* is «lso observed in the 
Rajputnna .States of Karanli, Ki*bnngurh, I lundi and Bharat pur, where the 
number of females is in excess of the males. Bombay (10,018) and Beh.tr 
(10,800) also receive n very large number ol‘ emigrants. These persons are 
there for trade and industrial pursuits. 

CONCLUSION. 

From the above it is manifest that the Jaipur State receives 82,0-15 
perron?, of these 26, 7^0 being males and 65,235 females, and gave 339,523, of 
these 151,219 arc males and 180,304 females. This exchange is not favourable 
to the State, as it is a loser. The Jaipur State gave 132.429 males and 135,049 
females in excess of what it received. We find further thnt the greatest 
migration takes place towards the Punjab, where about 3 per cent, of the 
population of tho State were enumerated. Then foremost amongst those, who 
receivo a very largo number of tho Jaipur people, are the contiguous States of 
Alwar and Central India, whose percentages of the total population of the State 
are IT, and T02 respectively. Of the other States in Rajputana, Bikaner has 
*7, Marwnr *7 and Ajmer and Morn urn *8. 



Subsidiary I able X. The .Actual and Natural Population of Jaipur State; 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Immigrations, (Actual figures) by Religion. 
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Sobsidiaiit Table III.- -The Immigrations, persons born in other Rajputana States but enumerated in Jaipur State 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Emigrations (actual figures). 

Jaipur State. 


No. 

Names of States or Provinces 
enumerated in 

Total. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Hajpvtana — 

■■ 




1. Alwar 


7,386 

23,871 


2. Bnnswara .. .. .. 


58 

19 


3. Bharntpur .. ,, 

HBekkI 

4,234 

8,044 


4. Bikaner 

^SPwla 

8,013 

11,751 


5. Bundi 

8,115 

2,286 

3,829 


6. Dholpur *. .. 

357 

168 

189 


7. Dungarpur 

18 

12 

6 


8. Jaisnlmer 

51 

39 

12 


9. Jhallawar 

659 

374 

285 


10. Karoli 

10,413 

3,023 

7,390 


11. Kishengarh .„ 

7,195 

1,920 

5,275 


12. Kotah 

9.870 

5,151 

4,719 


13. Kushalgarh .. 

14 

6 

8 


14. Lawn .. 

761 

244 

517 


15. Marwar ^ 

18,856 

6,600 

12,056 


18. Mewar .. .. 

2,878 

1,379 

1,499 


17. Pertnbgarh 

46 

29 

17 


18. Shnhpura 

534 

213 

321 


19. Sirohi 

2,082 

1,215 

867 


20. Tonic .. .. 

13,890 

4)2/ o 

9,615 


Total 

136,915 

46,625 

90,290 

2 

District or States contiguous to Hajpvtana — 





1. Ajmer and Merwnra 

22,611 


12,286 


2. Bombay .. .. .. 

10,018 


2,115 


3. Central India States . . 

26,438 

13,876 

12,502 


' 4. Bo. Provinces .. ., 

20,684 

13,289 

7,395 


5. Punjnb Presidency . . 

78,132 


38,362 


6. United Provinces . . . . 

18,092 


7,687 

- 

Total 

173,975 

93,568 

80,407 

3 

Other Provinces or States in India — 





1. Assam and Mainpur State 

3,382 

2,588 

794 


2. Bnroda 

371 

238 

133 


3. Bengal 

9,051 

6,016 

3,035 


4. Bilinr and Orissa . . 

10,800 

6,276 

4,524 


Burmah * • § » • • 

297 

2G0 

37 


6. Hyderabad 

3,loo 

2,340 

815 


7. Kashmir . . . . 

18S 

124 

Gt 


8. Mysore .. 

„50 

38 

12 


9. North-Western Frontier 

963 

805 

158 


10. Sikkim . . , . , , 

6 

5 

1 


11. Travancore 

2 

i 

1 


Total 

28,265 

18,691 

9,574 

4 

Countries in Asia beyond India— 





1. Andamans 

35 

35 

• • 


2. Beluchistan 

333 

300 

33 


Total 

3GS 

335 

33 


Guasd Total 


159,219 

180,304 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Migration between the Jaipur State and other parts of India, oto. 









Increase (+) DP 

NninA nf Rirth 

1 Immigrants to the 

J Jaipur State. 

Emigrants from the 

Jaipur State. 

Decrease (— ) of 
immigration over ' 

Province or State. 







emigration. 


mi. 

| 1901, 

Variation. 

1011. 

1901. 

Variation 

1911. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

mm 

1. Unjpntam — 


1 







Ain nr .. 

16,772 

12,439 

+4,333 

31,257 

38,011 

—6,754 

—14,485 

—25,672 

Bnnswarn , . 

3 

1 

+2 

77 

1 

+76 

—74 

, , 

Blinrntpur 

5,667 

5,329 

+ 338 

12,278 

14,239 

—1,901 

—6,611 

-8,910 

Bikaner 


mm 

+4,001 

10,764 

12,260 

+7,604 

—11,108 

-7,695 

Bundi 

2,855 

| 1,872 

+083 

0,115 

4,211 

+ 1,904 

-3,260 

—2,339 

Lholpur 

263 

, 162 

+ 101 

357 

027 

—270 

—94 

—465 

Dungnrpur 

• • 

t * 

* • 

18 

9 

+9 

-18 

-9 

Jaisnlmer . , 


43 

—3 

51 

21 

+30 

—11 

+22 

Jlinllnn-nr . , 

233 


+ 170 

659 

724 

—65 

—426 

-661 

Knroli 


4,832 

+838 

10,413 

12,409 

—1,996 

—4,743 

-7,677 

Kishengarh . , 



+ 1,174 

7,195 

7,048 

+ 147 

—4,501 

-5,52*8 

Kotah 


036 

+231 

0,870 

6,036 

+3,834 

—8,703 

-5,100 

Kuslialgnrh , , 

8 

• • 

+8 

14 

67 

—53 

— 6 

-67 

Irnn a 

52 

32 

+20 

761 

807 

—46 

—700 

—775 

Blnrwnr , , 


11,913 

+2,766 

18,656 

11,453 

+7,203 

-3,977 

+460 

Mewnr 

1,845 

1,164 

+691 

2,878 

1,910 

+ 968 

—1,033 

—756 

Fartabgarh 

13 

4 

+9 

46 

39 

+7 

-33 

•—35 

B a j p u tano 
Unspecified. 

7 

•• 

+7 

• • 

• • 

• • 

+7 

t • 

Shabpnra 

9 

13 

-4 

534 

386 

+ 148 

—525 

-373 

Birobi 

56 

90 

-34 

2,082 

1,873 

+209 

—2,026 

-1,783 

Tonk 

5,813 

3,615 

+2,198 

13,890 

12,011 

+1,870 

—8,077 

—8,396 

ital carried over.. 

66,602 

48,583 

+ 17,919 

136,915 

124,142 

+ 12,773 

—70,413 

—75,559 
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Enroe of Birth 
Province or State. 

Immigrants to the 

Jaipur State. 

Emigrants from the 

Jaipur State. 

Increase ( + ) or 
Decrease ( - } of 
immigration over 
emigration. 

Mil. 

1901. 

Variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation, 

1911. 

1901. 

•X — 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

mm 

8 

9 

Brought forward .. 

66,502 

48,583 

+17,919 

136,915 



-70,413 

-75,559 

8, District or Stats 









contigiiovs to 









Rajpultma — 









Ajmer-Merwaro 

5,353 

2,616 

+2,737 

22,611 



-17,258 


Bombay Presidy. 

339 

226 

+ 113 

10,018 



—9,679 


Central Indio 

1,632 

1,186 

+446 

26,438 



—24,806 


States. 









Central Provinces 

io; 

' 52 

+55 

20,684 



-20,577 


Gujrat 

176 

45 

+ 331 

% 



+ 176 


Panjab Presidy. 

5,911 

10,368 

-4,457 

77,095 



-71,184 


Do. States. , 

6,247 

1,420 

+3,827 

• • 



+ 5,247 


Sindh 

11 

7 

+4 

i < 



+11 







/-s 




United Provinces 

5,768 

4,576 

+1,193 

18,092 

£ 

x> 

o 

-12,324 

r-s 

£ 

Total , , 

24,544 

20,495 

+4,049 

174,938 

rs 

a 

5 


-150,394 

1 

*2 

S, Other Provinces 





t 



5 

or States in 





c 



a 

India— 





3 

u 

o 

r\ 


BO 

O 

Baroda 

75 

19 

+56 

371 

to 

•H 

H 

i 

—296 

3) 






NX 



e. 

Bengal Presidy. 

427 

267 

+160 

23,233 



—22,806 


Barmali . . 

8 

3 

+5 

297 

» 

( 


-289 

■ 

Dutch £.1. . . 

1 


+1 

M 

l 



+1 


Goa 

32 

12 

+20 

• 4 



+32 


Hyderabad . . 

46 

37 

+ 9 

3,155 



-3,109 


India Unspecified 

2 

• • 

+2 

v • 



+2 


Kashmero 

37 

18 

+19 

188 



—151 


Madras Presidy. 

70 

51 

+ 19 

2 


*• 

+68 


Mysore . . 

13 

10 

+3 

50 



-37 


Nepal 

31 

1 

+30 

• • 



+31 


, Total . . 

742 

418 

+324 

27,29G 



-26,554 


Total carried over. 

91,788 
Lil 


+22,292 

339,149 

124,14* 

+ 12,773 

-70,413 

-75,559 
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Name of Birth 
Province or 
State 


Immigrants to the Jaipur 
State. 


Emigrants from the 
Jaipur State. 


Afghanistan 


Beluchistan 

Bukhara 


Ceylon 


StTaits Settlement 


B. Countries in 
Europe — 


England 

Prance 

Germany 

Ireland 


Scotland 


6, Countries in 
Africa — 


Transvaal 


7, America 

8. Australia 


Increase (+)or 
Decrease (—) 0 £ 
immigration over 
emigration. 


Brought forward. . 91,788 


4. Countries in 
Asia beyond 
India — 


Gmro Total .. 92,045 I 69,620 




339,523 124,142 +12,778 -247,478 j -75,5 



































CHAPTER IV. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
RELIGION. 

Part I.— STATISTICAL. 


Data for Discussion. 

Imperial lable V shows the towns arranged with population by religion. 

Imperiul lable VI shows the total strength of all religions enumerated, 
. for the whole State, as well as its districts and each administrative unit. 

Imperial lable XVII gives the distribution of Christians by sects and 
races. 

Chapter I, Subsidiary Table V, shows the number per mille of the total 
population by each religion who live in towns. 

To further elucidate the salient features of the tables, nine subsidiary 
tables are appended to this chapter. 

Subsidiary Table I gives the general distribution of population by religion. 

Subsidiary Table II shows the proportional strength of the main religions. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the number of Christians and their variations 
by Nizamats. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the races and sects of Christians and their 
variations. 

Subsidiary Table V shows the distribution of religions of urban and 
rural population by Nizamats. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Variation of population in towns by sex and religion 
for the last three censuses. 

Subsidiary Table VII gives similar details for Jaipur City by wards. 

Subsidiary Table VIII shows the distribution of population by sex and 
main religion of Jaipur City by wards for the Census of 1911. 

Subsidiary Table IX gives similar details of the City for 1901. 


General Distribution by Religion. 

The following table indicates the general distribution of the population by 
religion 


Religion. 

Number in 

1911. 

1901. 

Hindus .. 

Musnlmans . . . . 

•lain* ,, .. .. *• • 

Animists ,, 

Arp*. 

Siklih 

ChrUliniw 

Parsis ., .. .« *• •» 

Hrahmo-Samnjists . , . . •* • • 

Jews' .. .. •• •• •• 

2,398,880 

195,700 

38,408 

1,779 

2DS 

157 

1,320 

28 

6 

5 

2,418,401 

193,044 

44.630 

1,438 

120 

71 

925 

37 

« « 

• • 
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To meet the requirements of the census, the whole population was divided 
into the above religious heads or denominations. 

Properly speaking, the table should have been smaller than the one placed 
above. According to the established notions prevalent in the State, the Hindus 
should include Jains, Animists, Aryas, Sikhs and Brahmos in the Jaipur State, 
thus leaving five items instead of ten. Only in later times personal bias induced 
people to stand all by themselves as separate bodies. This may very likely he 
due to a desire to know the numerical strength of each. 

In the descriptive portion it will be distinctly shown why the writer says so. 

The table as it stands presents a preponderance of Hindu population, which 
is natural in a Hindu State. It will be observed that of the total population 
enumerated, about 90 per cent, are Hindus, 7 per cent, are Musnlmans, one per 
cent, are Jains, Animists about '06 per cent., Aryas *01 per cent., Sikhs -005 per 
cent., and Christians '05 per cent. 

Variations in Figures for Religioks. 

When compared with the figures of 1901, the Hindus, Jains and Parsis show 
a decrease in their total strength. 

The following table shows the distribution of the above religions in the 
different parts of the State as returned at the Censuses of 1911 and 1901. 



Table showing the distribution of the religions in the different parts of the State as returned at the Censuses of 1911 and 1901. 
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Hindus. 

« t <* * 

The bulk of the population are Hindus. _ They include nearly all classes of 
persons who are now generally known as Hindus. The Census Commissioner 
for India in his note, dated the 12th July 1911, circulated to all the Provincial 
Census Superintendents a very intelligent paper, in which he wanted to know 
what classes of persons should be included in the figures for Hindus, and he also 
suggested tentatively certain tests for deciding who' are Hindus and who are not 
Hindus. This paper was laid before the leading scholars and other responsible 
persons here. Their opinions are summarized below 

The Pandits of Mouj Mandir are unanimously of opinion that the Census 
returns of the Hindus are not misleading, and they do not include even a single 
individual, who could be placed under any other big head. They, on the contrary,, . 
say, that those who are really Hindus, such as Jains, Aryas, Sikhs, etc., are now 
designated as non-Hindus. This is due to an ignorance of the fundamental 
principles forming the basis of the Hindu caste. It often happens, in these 
days, that the origin of caste is traced from religion. In fact, religion has 
nothing to do with caste. Religion only prescribes modes of worship ; and it 
is a matter of personal choice and faith. One may be Shakta, Shaiva or 
Vaishnava or even a Jaina, but this does not interfere with his being placed 
under the general category of the term “ Hindu." The fabric of Hindu Society 
was raised on codified laws, and it includes within its pale all classes of people, 
who have been called Hindus up to this time, and who also call themselves as 
such. It is correct to say that “there are many tribes and castes, whose beliefs 
and customs are of the animistic rather than Hindu type," and therofore they 
should be classed as Animists. According to the Hindu Codes, the Bhangis, 
Chamars, Khatiks, etc., are all Hindus. They are all mentioned in the Hindu 
Codes, and their duties are detailed therein. Had they not formed a portion of 
the Hindus, they would not have found a place in the Hindu Codes, where 
every individual forming the Hindu social fabric is described. 

An examination of their beliefs and customs shows that they are all of 
Hindu origin, and their beliefs are suited to their mental aptitude and station 
in life. It will thus be seen that the Hindus are divided into (1) Brahman, (2)‘ 
Kshatriya, (8) Vashya, l4) Shudra and (5) Itar (others). Tlio fifth head includes 
a vast number of classes, who are said to bB untouchables, or are desired to be 
included amongst the Animists. But, as has been shown above, their names 
occur in the scheme showing the classification of Hindus formulated long ago. 

The following is the list of castes, which are tabulated under the head 
“Hindus,” besides those that are recognized as such: 


Balai 

Bhangi 

Sar Bhangi 

Chamar 

Dhanka 

Dher 

Dom 

Khatio 

Koli. 

Ruigar 


Lint of Castes- 

• ■ • 

tit 

Ml 

73,352 


• •• 

• •• 

22,157 

• ■ # 


III 

L44 


• •• 

... 

225^094 

• •• 

* 

i •• 


14,133 

• •• 

in 

III 

2 

• •• 

• •• 

Ml 

, 697 

... 

• •• 

• at 

18,575 

... 

• • • 

• •I 

40,266 

... 

Ml 

Ml 

52,219 


Total 

* Ml 

446,639 
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It will be observed from the above figures that these castc 3 contribute 

about IP per cent, to tho Hindu population. 

^ » 

Distribution of Hindus. 

1 i 

subsidiary Table I, as has been set forth above, indicates the general 
distribution of the population by religion. 

The table (page 49 above) shows the local distribution compared with the 
returns of 1901. 

It will thus bo seen that the Nizamats of Jaipur and Jaipur City, Dausa, 
Gangapur, Koto Kasim and Torawati show a decrease in the numerical strength 
of the Hindus. The Nizamats of Bandikui, Hindnun, Malpura, Sawai Madhopur,' 
Sambhar and Shekhawati and the Thilcanas of Silcar, ICUetri and IJniara return 
a larger number of Hindus than in tho Census of 1901. No particular reasons 
can ho assigned for their decrease or increase in the different parts of the State, 
excepting that the plague claimed a number of victims everywhere in the State.' 
In some parts it played more havoc than in others. In the districts where a 
decrease is shown, it is very well known that the plague was very severe. The 
greatest number of Hindus is found in the Nizamat of Sawai Jaipur and the 
'City, then comes Dausa and then follow the Nizamats of Sawai Madhopur, . 
Hindaun and others in tho order of the total strength of Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

The proportional strength of Mnsal mans in the Jaipur State as recorded 
above is 7 per cent. The highest number of Musalmans returned in the State, 
is in the Tliikanas of Sikar, IChetri, Uniara and then follows Shekhawati, with 
its Mahoinedan population of 32,544 persons. This tract was formerly under 
the sway of Mahomedans, who luivo converted a number of Hindus of all classes, 
specially Rajputs, to their faith. These Rajput converts are known by the 
name of Kaimkhanis. 

Wo have also a very large population of Mahomedans in the city of Jaipur, 
where they are altogether 37,004 in number. Then the Nizamats of Sawai 
Jaipur, Sawai Madhopur, Hindaun and Torawati follow in the order of the 
numerical strength of the Mahomedan population. The lowest number of 
Mahomedans recorded is in the Nizamats of Koto Kasim and Bandikui, which 
are really very small Nizamats. When compared with the figures returned in 
1901, the Mahomedans show a decrease in the Nizamats of Sawai Jaipur and 
City, Bandikui, Dausa, Hindaun, Koto Kasim and Torawati. The cause of 
decrease’ apparently is the same as in the case of Hindus, namely, the destruction 
caused by plague, which makes its appearance almost every year in some part 
or other of tho State’. They have increased in the Nizamats of Gangapur, 
Malpura, "Sawai Madhopur, Sambhar and Shekhawati, and the Tliikanas of 
Sikar, Khotri and Uniara. * ; 

> 

> ' i 

Jains , — The total.population of Jains returned in 1911 was 38,408 against 
44,630 of , 1901. It has been remarked above that of tho total population of 
tho State, about one per cent., arc Jains. Their number has decreased, as will 
be observed from what has been noted above. A glance at tho statement will 
show that their number has increased in tlie-Nizamats of Bandikui, ICote Kasim, 
Shekhawati and Torawati, only by the increase of a few individuals. While 
their numerical strength is greatly diminished in tho Nizamats of Sawai Jaipur 
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and Jaipur City ; and the Nizamats of Dausa, Gangapur, Hindaun, Malpura, 
Sawai Madhopur, Sambliar and the Thikanas of Sikar, IChetri and TJniara 
share a proportional diminution in the general decrease of the total strength of 
the Jains. The possible and probable cause of this decrease is due to mortality 
caused by plague. There is no ground for surmising that persons, who were 
Jains, were, by the negligence of the enumerators, entered as Hindus, for there 
are unmistakable signs of a very intense enthusiasm amongst the Jains to keep 
themselves distinct from Hindus. 

Aryas . — The total Aryas returned at the last Census were 298, while at the 
Census of 1901 they were only U'O, so they have more than doubled their 
number. They are only ‘01 per cent, of the total population. Tho highest 
number of Aryas returned in the Jaipur State aro in tho Nizamat of Sawai 
Jaipur and the City of Jaipur, where they are 9o and 82 respectively ; then 
follow the Nizamats of Sambliar and Bandikui and the Thikanas (Sikar, Ivhctri 
and TJniara), where the number varies from 4U to 24. In the Nizamats of Sawai 
Madhopur the Arya Snmaj movement seems to have made onty a start, ns there 
is only one Arya in that district. Each of the two Nizamats, Gangapur and 
Shekhawati, returns 3 Aryas only, and Torawati has 7 Aryas. In the Nizamats' 
of Dausa, Koto Kasim and Malpura there arc no Aryas. 

It will appear from the foregoing that the Aryas have increased in number 
everywhere in the State. This is due merely to the agitation caused by the 
Arya Samajists outside Jaipur, who, wishing to know the numerical strength 
of their followers, have asked them to get themselves entered as Aryas and not 
Hindus in the Census Schedules. 


Sikhs. Hie Sikh population in the Jaipur Stale in 1901 was 71, and in 
1911 they were 157. The}' have thus increased by 86. The Sikhs are only 
005 per cent, of the total population of tho Jaipur State. The greatest number 
of Sikhs in the Jaipur State is found in Jaipur City, where they are 118 in 
number, while in tho Census of 1901, 2 Sikhs only were returned in the City 
of Jaipur. It cannot be imagined that there has been such a big addition of tho 
Sikhs in the City since the Census of 1901. What appears most probable and 
possible, is that the instinct of disintegration and a consequent desire on the 
part of one set of people to hold aloof from others, is daily on the increase, and 
man} people, who, ten years ago, were not very particular about being known 
either by a general name or a particular one, now prefer the latter. Itis, 
ere ore, a erj lkely that many Sikhs, who wore content with the name of 
Hindus, a most comprehensive and general terra for all the people, who profess 
some orm or ot lei of Hinduism, now call themselves Sikhs. There are no 
m\ " m «si . 1Zama * s , ^ndikui, Dausa, Gangapur, Hindaun, Kote Kasim, 
?o d Torawati - In tbo Census of 1901 there were 60 
Z fc m ? Sawai Jaipur - whiIe * the Census of 1911, they were 
to li 601 i/ XT’ be cause of this is not far to seek. The opposite tendency 
to call oneself a Hindu, in spite of one's being a Jain or Sikh, is also at 

P T le - Ver y nat ^% therefore, persons who called 
them Ives Sikhs when they were enumerated in 1901, had themselves entered 
as Hinaus in 1911, 
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Christians. — The Christians of all denominations, when enumerated in 
1901, were 926. After ten years in 1911, they were 1,326. They have 
therefore increased in number by 401. - Of the total population of Jaipur, 
including all castes, creeds and nationalities, the Christians are only ‘06 per 
cont. In the City of Jaipur, their number remains almost the same as it was 
in 1901. 


Bandikui shows an increase of a small number, but in the Nizamat of 
Gangapur, where there was not a single Christian in the Census of 1901, there 
are now 146 Christians. This place is noted for its salubrious and wholesome 
climate, and has of late been connected with the Railway system, being situated 
on the Nagda- Muttra Railway. It has therefore risen in importance. Most of 
these Christians are in Railway employ. 

In the Nizamat of Sambliar their number, since the Census of 1901, has 
almost doubled. There, in the Census of 1901, they were 337, but the returns 
of 1911 show' that they are now 560. Most of these Christians are in Railway 
service at Phulera, where there is also an Orphanage for Christians, financed 
by the American Mission. Besides this they have also sottled as agricultural 
workers in a small village near Phulera. 

Parsis . — The number of Parsis lias diminished by 9 in the Jaipur State. 

The Census of 1901 enumerated 37 Parsis in the Jaipur State, while at 
the last census tho returns show them to^ bo only 28. In Jaipur City there 
are 19 Parsis and 4 in the Thikana of Sikar. Bandikui has not a single 
Parsi now, where there were 17 Parsis in 1901. 

Brahno-Samajists . — The followers of this reformed sect are very few in 
Jaipur. Only 6 have been returned at Jagutpura in the Nizamat of Sawai 
Jaipur. They arc in Railway service. 

Jews.— There arc 5 Jews in the Jaipur State. Of these 4 were enumerated 
at Phulera in the Sambliar Nizamat and one at Renwal in the Nizamat of 
Sawai Jaipur. 

Prom the above it. will be clear that the total population of the State in 
1901 was 2,658,066 and in 3911 was 2,636,647. There is a decrease of 22,019. 


The comparative statement of the religions given above shows that 
Hindus, Jains and Parsis have diminished in number, while tho Maliomcdans, 
Anirnists, Arvas, Sikhs and Christians have increased. 


Anirnists .—' The following people have been included among the Anirnists 
Bagri, Baled in, Bauri, Bliil, Kanjar, Katariya, Nat, Sansi and Kalbcliva. 


The Census returns of 3901 sliow tho Anirnists to bo 1,438, while those of 
1911 show them to bo 3,779; they bavo therefore increased in number. Tncy 
.aro about *06 per cent, of the total population. Tho highest number of 
Anirnists is returned from Malpuru, where Bagris, Bhils and Baoris arc about 
1,2311 in number. In the Thikanas of Sikar, Khctri and Uniara they arc 12 4 
in number. Some of the Nizamats have no Anirnists, while others very few. 



ScnsiDUitY Table I.— General distribution of the Population by Religion— Hindu 
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Subsidiary Table I. — General distribution of feho Population by Religion — 

Musalmnn. 


Locality, 

Actual No 
in 19 J J. 

Proportion per 10,000 of the 
population. 

Variation per ccut. 
Increase (+) or 
Decrease (— ). 

O . 

•F" _» 

— i rH 

£ ca 
gT 



1011 

1001 

U>01 

1881 

1001-11 

1891-01 

1881-01 

>— 

i 00 

t® 

55 

1 

t> 

3 

B 

5 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

1. Jaipur City 

37,001 

2,747 

2,521 

2,453 

2,311 

t-80 

4 2-7 

+ 61 

•» 177 

2. Baiulikui 

1,003 

1,0 37 

2,002 

1,100 

a 

— 16-7 

+ 82 

, , 

, , 

3. Dnu«i 

(3,P8J 

222 

230 

230 

235 

-71 

+ 100 

+ 17 

+ 04 0 

4. Gnugapur „ 

4,660 

033 
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Subsidiary Tablr I.— 

-General distribution of the Population by Religion. 

- Jain. 

Locality, 

Actual No. 
in 1011 

Proportion ppr 10,000 of 
the population 

Variation per cent Increase 
(+i or Decrease (— ), 

n . 

O t-4 

32 

o' - 

55 


1011 

1001 

1SU1 

16BI 

1001-11 

1801-01 

1831-01 

1 

*) 

3 

4 

5 
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8 
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10 
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00 

27 

17 

21 
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-1-7 
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-8 
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28 

35 

23 
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• • 
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Subsidiary Tabus I.— General distribution of the Population by Religion.— 

Aniinisfc. 


Localitj. 

Actual 
No. in 
1911. 

Proportion per 10,000 of 
the population. 

Variation per cent. Increase 
( f ) or Decrease t— ). 

Net 

variation, 

1861-1911; 

1931 

1901 

1891 

1881 


1891-1901 

1881-1891 

3 

2 

3 

4 

C 

G 

B 

8 

9 

10 

1. Jaipur City 



m 







2. Bandikui 

2 

2 

.. 







3. Dausa 



HTI 







4. Gangapur 

4 

*6 

4 



— 126 




5. Hindaun 



r - 







6, Kot Kasim 

9 


•9 







7. Malpuia 

1,239 

01 

7 



+1,200 




8. Sawai Jaipur .. 

Cl 

1 

1 



if 100 




9. Sawai Madhopur 

22 

i 

1 



+ 100 



» • 

10. Sambhar 
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• 


* • 

11. Shekhawatl . . 

:> MB 


'*7 


* 

— * Vj *4 



« » 

12. Thlkanas 


G 

1 



+ BOO 



» * 

13. Toiawati . . 

■ 

3 


.. 

• a 

+ *328 fi 



t • 

• 4 

Jaipur State . 

Bfl 

07 



• • 

•f £.7 

•• 


* * 


Subsidiary Table 1.— General distribution of the Population by Religion— Arya. 


Locality. 


1. Jaipur City 
2 Itnndikui 

3. Dausa 

4. Gangapur 
B Ilmdaun 
C. Kot Kasim 

7. Malpnra 

8. Saw.ii Jaipur 

9. Sawai Madhopur 

10. Sainbhar 

11 . Shekhawati 

12. Thlkanas 

13. Torawati 


Actual 
No. In 
1011. 

Proportion per 10,000 
of the population. 

Variation per cent. Increase 
(+) or Decrease (— ). 

0 

0 . 

i-« 

©(-» 
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Subsidiary Table I. — General distribution of the Population by Religion. / Christian. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — General distribution of the Population by Beligion 
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Subsidiary Table I.— General distribution of the Population by Religion. 

Brahmo-Samajists. 



Proportion per 30,000 Variation per cent, Increase 
of the population. (+) or Decrease (— ). 


Net 

[Variation, 

1881-1911. 


1911 1901 1801 1881 1901-1911 1891-1001 1881-1831 


1. Jaipur City 

2. Bandikui • . 

3. Dausa 

4. Gangapur 

6. Hindaun 
8. Kot Knsitn 

7. Malpura .. 

8. Sawai Jaipur .. 
p. Savrai Madhopur 

10. Samhbnr 

11. Shckbawati 

12. Thikanas 
13 Torawati 

Jaipur State .. 




















Subsidiary Table II. — Showing the proportional strength of main Religions. 
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Subsidiary Tablr II. — Showing the proportional strength of the main Religions — (concld.). 
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Subsidiary Table ; IIL— Christians, number and Variation since 1881. 


• 

* * 

Actual number of 
* • Christians. 

* 

Variation per cent. 


Nizamnts. 
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1001. 

1801. 

1881. 

1001 to 
1911. 

1891 to 
1901. 

1881 to 
1891. 

1881 to 
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Subsidiary Table IV.— Races and Sects of Christians. 
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Sobmidiary Table VI. — Variation of population in towns by Sex and Religion during the last 3 Censuses. 
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Subsidiary Table VII.— Variations of population in the City of Jaipur by Chaukarrwar Sex and Religion during the last 3 Censuses. 
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Subsidiart Table IS. — Distribution of Population by Sex and main Religion of Jaipur City by wards' (Chaukariwar) for the Census of 1901 
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Religion. 


Piet IIw— DESCRIPTIVE. 




CHAPTER IV. 

RELIGION. 


Part II.— DESCRIPTIVE. 

Pandit Balcliandra Shastri gives a very interesting note on the meaning 
of the term " Hindu.” Mr. Kcaly, the Census Superintendent of Kajputana and 
Ajmer-Mcnvara, lias reproduced it in full in the Rajputana Census Report for 
Ihll, Vol. XXIJ, Part I, Appendix I of Chapter IV, page 103. This paper 
and those by Sriman Pandit Madhusudan Ojha of Manj-Mandir, Jaipur Palace, 
and Rai Bahadur Purohit Gopinathji; SLA., Member, Jaipur -State Council, are 
published as appendices to this Chapter. 

Hindu or Hinduism. 

Those two terms have a very wide significance. They are very 
comprehensive and connote very definite and at the same timo wide and 
catholic conceptions. ThcVcdic term for the land, where Hindus reside, is 
Arya Vartfi. From the word Hindu their religion or creed is designated 
Hinduism. A Hindu, therefore, is one, who, since generations long gone by, is 
a resident of this country, and professes a faith, prevalent in tho country 
for ages, known as Hinduism or Hindu-Mat. Hinduism embraces within its 
wide intention or acceptance all shades of thought and practice. The Jains, 
Buddhists, the Sampradayics, Samnjists and all tho other sects of various 
denominations including the so-called Animists, are all Hindus. It should be 
explained at the outset that Hinduism is a system of worship intended to 
satisfy the requirements of persons of varying culture and aptitude. This is the 
reason why to a superficial observer there appear to he so many distinct sects 
and their differences. 

Tho Vedic Hinduism takes no note of these minor differences and sounds 
the happy note of toleration. The Vedas are a mine of spiritual laws. When 
" applied to the varying needs of men of different faculties and conditions of life, 
Hinduism expressed itself as modern Hinduism. Hinduism with its countless 
phases, infinite forms and rituals, has its seed in the sacrificial religion of the 
Vedas. The seeds of tho multifarious Indian religious thought lio buried in 
tho Vedas. The Vedas are the common source of Hinduism in all its stages, 
-of Buddhism and every other religious belief. Buddhism and tho other Indian 
-religions are the outcome of the unfolding and expansion of thoso seeds. If 
tliercjiad not been so many different cults and beliefs even at that early period, 
there would have been no occasion for the celestial Teacher Srikrishna Bhagavan, 
in the Bhagavad Gita, to utter the following memorable words, which teach 
people not to think harshly of other people 

♦ 

“St STOTT TfT srusift HfccSfel I 

u^arT.* utw it 

(iv. 11 .) 

"However men approach Me, oven so do I welcomo them, for the path 
■men take from every sido is Mine, 0 Pfirtha. (iv. 11.) 
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And again— 

vrkt sn37nsf?um: i 
»nSta «^r w*fafa 5^^” »i - 

(ix. 23.) 

"Even the devotees of other shining ones who worship full of faith, they 
also worship Me, 0 Son of Kunti, though contrary to ancient rule.”— (is. 23.) 

To the student of the history of Indian Philosophy, there, lies a vast 
expanse, which reveals six different well-marked stages, namely, — 

1. The Vedas, 4, The Puranas. 

2. The Sutras. 5. The Sampratlayas, and 

3. The Darsanas. 6. The Samajes of modern days. 

Hinduism includes, as said above, all forms of beliefs, set up to satisfy 
the human emotional and noble cravings of worship. 

In the Bhagavad Gita it is said : — 

“9c3T3«5OT sust Hsrffr i 

sisrTt *T3wn » 

5nrTvgtT»nin sura m*nn ^ri:” ii 

(xvii. 3 and 4.; 

t 

“ The faith of each is shaped to his own nature, 0 Bharata. The man 
consists of his faith ; that which his faith is, he is oven that (3). Pure men- 
worship the gods ; the passionate, the gnomes and giants ; the others, the dark 
folk, worship ghosts and troops of nature-spirits ” (4). 

The Vedas teach the existence of one God, the God of Nature manifesting 
himself in various forms. 

i 

The books known as the Brahmans and Upanishadas are^ merely parts of 
the Vedas, because the Brahmans explain the ritualistic use and application 
of the Vedic hymns, and the Upanishadas contain an exposition of the unique 
philosophy contained in the Vedas. 

The Sutras deal with the institution of Varnas and Asrams, the various- 
rites and duties belonging to them, the Vedic sacrifices and the Hindu Jaw., 

In the Vedic ages all the Hindu people were known cither as Aryas or 
An-Axyas (non- Aryas) The Aryas comprised all the respectable people grouped 
under Varnas. The others are called Avarnas. There are many Jittis or ' 
Castes amongst them. The word Jati actually means a class having some 
distinguishing characteristic or characteristics. All the Jatis or the kinds of 
persons who follow the Hindu modes of worship, arc Hindus, even those who 
are regarded as Animists. They must be Avarnas if not Varnas. 
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The Hindus— are they Vaishnavas or Shaivas ? 

Pandit Balchandra Sliastri says that the religion of all Hindus is originally- 
known as Smarta, within which are included the sects Vaishnavas, Shaivas, 
Shaktas, Ganpatyas and Sauras. Each of them adore one single deity, but the 
Sraartas adore all the five, Vishnu, Shiva, Shakti, Ganapati and Surya. The 
Hindus are generally Vaishnavas and Shaivas. There are rare instances 
amongst them, who may be said to worship only one deity, and to express 
disdain of tho other. It is, therefore, not easy to classify the Hindus either 
as Vaishnavas or Shaivas exclusively. What actually takes place is that they 
offer their adoration to one chief deity (Dovata) of tho five (Pancha) Devatas, 
but this does not mean that they have no respect or veneration for the others. 
This applies only to a few, while the people as a mass, in their worship, malce- 
no distinctions and visit the shrines of all the gods with the same zeal and 
devotion. Even in their uneducated state, most of them are heard to say that 
all' of them emanate from one supreme deity “ Uamji Moharaj. ’’ 

In the Bhagavad Gita the great Teacher says 

STBlfcc uftrSOT JT3T I 

vti c*rr ni tn^vqt ^rfmarrftr vn spt” u 

(xviii. 6 .) 

a Abandoning all religions duties (Dhannas) come unto Me alone for shelter ; 
sorrow not, I will liberate thee from all sins, ’’-(xviii. 66.) 

To obtain.thc blessing, Bhakti was advised, the chief course open to all, and 
a great covenant was found in the words given below from the oft-repeated 
golden book : 

St Tsar f fr ’snfor i 

(xiv. 26.) 

'«And ho who servetb Me exclusively by the Yoga of devotion, be, crossing 
beyond tho qualities (Gunan), is lit to become the olernal, ’’—(xiv. 26.) 

It is further said 

“m ww mmfa ru vg: i 

nfvn*” u 

(ix. 32.) 

u They who take refuge with Me, 0 Partha, though of tho womb of sin 
(women), Vaiahyas, even Sbudras, they also tread tho highest path.”— (ix. 32.) 

Mukli, as understood by tho Hindu philosophers, means the cessation from 
the cycle of re-births, and not an advantageous ro-birth. It is acquired by good 
Kaunas or actions and knowledge of self or Ego. Mukti in the sense of Salokya 

(residenco in the Heaven of Vishnu), Samipya (proximity to Vishnu), Sayujya 

(intimate union with Vishnu) and Sarnpya (tho likeness of Vishnu) is not the 
summum bomrn or the ultimate or final destination of the soul. These are the 
different stages leading to tho liberation of tho soul from the cycle of re-births. 

From tho Bhagavad Gita, again— 

whuffs wrtwtw newra:” « 


(ix, 34.) 
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"On Me fix tliy mind ; be devoted to Me ; sacrifice to Me ; prostrate thyself 
before Me ; harmonised thus in the Self, thou slialt come unto Me, having Me 
as thy supreme goal.”— (ix, 34.) 


Jainism. 

The basic principles of Jain religion or Jainism are two (1) There is no 
gocl or creator of the universe, and (2) reward or punishment is brought on by 
Karmas, and there is no judge or administrator of awards. This is nothing 
new, but the principles quoted above arc embodied in the philosophy of 
Maharshi Kapila. He propounded those doctrines to impress upon human 
nature the necessity of doing good actions, for they are the chief causes of merit 
or demerit. The great stress laid upon Karma, as the origin of good and bad 
in life, is purely a Hindu article of faith, which is elaborately described in the 
Mimansa Shastra. The Jains inculcated or preached no new faith or doctrine. 
They borrowed the fundamental principles of their faith from Hindu philosophy. 

The Jains have also borrowed the Mantras from the texts of Hindu Shastra. 
Their Mantra Shastra is based upon Sharada Tilak, a well-known Hindu treatise 
on the subject. They have substituted the idols or images of their Tirthankaras 
in place of Hindu gods, who also have not been entirely discarded. They have 
still in their temples the images of Bliairava. Their mode of worshipping the 
images in their temples is exactly that of the Hindus. They observe all the 
Hindu holidays under different name and style, and their marriages and other 
household ceremonies are celebrated in purely Hindu form. Ganesh, the chief 
‘deity of the Hindus, is adored by them at the beginning of marriages and at the 
commencement of other important concerns. Most of them send the ashes and 
bones of their dead after cremation to the Ganges. This is why it has been 
urged repeatedly that the Jains are not distinct and separate from Hindus, as 
they do not profess any religion which is different from Hinduism. 



APPENDIX I. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE TRUE CENSUS RETURNS OF THE HINDU 5 * 
BY PANDIT BALOHANDRA SHASTRI OF JAIPUR. 


On reviewing the conditions prevailing in the Hindu community wo find the following 
in vogue ; — s 

(1) The-four great castes, namely, the Brahmanas, the Kshatrias, the Vuiahyas and 

the Sudras. J 

(2) The four terms or periods of life, namely, Braharacharya or the unmarried chaste 

student’s life, Grihusta or the house-holder’s life, Banaprastha or the hermit’s 
life and Sanyas or the devotee’s life. 

(3j The “Itars” are distinguished from the four great castes, being the half-castes 
bom of parents of different castes. 

, Of the four great castes, the Brahmanas, the Kshatrias and the Yaishyas are the 
“twice-born.” They undergo the religious ceremony of wearing the Bacred thread, and 
hence they are privileged to worship the five gods of the Hindu Pantheon according to 
Ycdic rites. They come foremost in the order of caste. The Sudras being debarred from 
Vedic ceremonies cannot wear the sacred thread. They nrc therefore not included in the 
class of the twice-born. They cannot perform the worship according to Vedic ordinances. 
Their only duty is to serve the twice-born. 

The Sudras are of two kinds, namely, tile touchable and the untouchable. The 
twice-born Hindus do not object to come in contact with the first class, bnt they clean 
themselves by taking a bath if they are touched by the second class of Sudras. 

It is a fact worth noting that in contradistinction to the descendants of mixed blood, the 
four great castes of the Hindu community, namely, the Brahmans born of the Brnhmana 
parents, the Kshatrias of the Kslmtria parents, the Vaishyas of Vaishyo parents and the 
Sudras of Sudra parents, stand higher and more elevated in rank than the “Itar” or 
half-castes in the classification of the Iliudu community. Those born of mixed blood —a 
practice not now legally authorised — are kept outside the pale of the Hiudu casto system 
and nrc known os “Itar” or half-caste Hindus. 

The “ItarB” or half-castes are also divided into two classes, namely, “ Anoolomaj ” or 
Ascending, and “ Prafilonmj ” or Descending. 

Table I shows the six grades of persons belonging to the “ Anoolomaj ” class of the 
“Itar" Hindus, 

TABLE L 


No. 

Caste of father. 

> 

Caste of mother. 

Caste of issue. 

- I 

Bmhaman 

Married Kshatriya 

Moordhavasikt. 

2 

Kshfttriya 

Do. Vaishya 

Mahiah. 

3 

Vaishya ... 

Do. Sudri ... 

Karan. 

4 

Brahman ... 

Do. Vaishya ... 

Ambushta. 

5 

Bo* ••• 

Do, Sudri 

Nishnd or Parasav. 

6 

Kshatriya 

Do# Do* *m 

Ugra. • * 
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The Itars belonging to the six grades of the Anoolomaj class enumerated above being 
born of a father of a comparatively higher caste and a mother belonging to a comparatively 
lower caste are placed lower in rank than their father and higher in class than their mother, 
but they are always held lower tbnD the children of the four great tastes who ate born of 
parents of one and tbe same caste. 

In contradistinction to the foregoing six grades, the following Table II shows the six 
grades of the “Pratilomaj ” class of the “ Itars — 

TABLE II. 


No. 

Caste of father. 

Caste of mother. 

Caste of issue. 

1 

1 ■ * 

Kshatriya 

Brahman 

Soot. 

2 

Vaishya 

Kshatriya 

Hagndhn. 

3 

Do 

Biahman 

Yaideha. 

4 

Sudra 

Ynishya ... 1 

Nyogava. 

5 

Do. 

Kshatriya 

Khsatta. 

' 6 

Do. 

Brahman 

Chandal. 


The Itars of the six grades enumerated in Table II are lower in rank than those of 
Table I. 


The Ohandals.bcing born of a Sudra father and a Brahman mother arc ranked os the 
lowest class of beings in the Hindu community. 

Similarly there are several graduated classifications of the low-born. Their origin, 
duties and the names of their castes are well described by Manu and other great Bishis of 
ancient times. Though the great length of time, the transformation of language and a 
correspondingly necessary change in the duties of the “Itar” or half-caste Hindus are mainly 
responsible now for the change in the original denominations of the several half-castes, yet 
we can well distinguish them by their deeds and acts. The great law-giver Manu also says, 
Adhjaya 10, Sloka 40 — 

on?rw^rtT: fxnpnrj jnjfigrrr: i * 
irwsffT rrr wgrrsiT wt it 

That persons of mixed blood are distinguished by their deeds. There is no change in 
the matter by a change of name or form. As an example there is no harm if instead of 
having its old name of Bharat, this country and its people are now called Hindustan and 
Hindus respectively although we arc unable to trace out this appellation in the old books. 

All that is primitive and old is included in the term Hindu. As shewn above children 
born of parents of different castes have got a lower position in society and they are assigned 
particular professions and duties according to the degree of the mixture of the blood. The 
old Hindu Shastras do not exclude the Bhangia, Kolia, Kkatiks, Raigars, Chamara, Aults, 
Kanjara, Sansis, Bhih, etc , from the Hindu community, for they are really born of Hindu 
parents. Hence from the highest class of the Brahman to tbe lowest class of the Bhongi 
they Bhould all be enumerated as Hindus. 


Not only that but persons embracing revolutionary faiths such as Buddhism, Jainism 

otc, and these following similar and other echiem, cannot but be ennmeraled „ Hindus. T. 

Cl™' l' The? are divided into two major parti 

nemely tbeDigamtosandthe Swetambara. m™, wombipping Ml . e ^ L Lila 

Dig.mb.rs . ky-e lad and the worshipper, of decant imagr, called SweLbam. B« 
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both the sects arc known under the common style of the Jains. The Tirthankaras whom 
they both follow and worship have one and all taken their incarnation in Kshatriya families. 
The word Jain indicates the follower of a Jina or Tirthankara. There is no caste distinction, 
and there are no impediments of caste so far as the embracing of Jainism is concerned 
Any man of any caste can embrace Jainism. This proves that caste and religion are 
two separate things. There are different castes in the Jains such as Oswals, Porewals 
Srimals, Sarawagis, Agarwals, etc. Though they are Jains by religion still their marriages 
and other social functions are performed according to Hindu ceremonies. They do not seem 
to be antagonistic to the Hindu religion and the gods and deities of the Hindu Pantheon. 
Many believe in and adore Ganeah, the god of wisdom, and other gods. Taking the Brahmans 
to be superior, they revere them. They hold sacred the water of the Ganges. It is often 
marked that in some families tho males are Jains and the females follow the religion of the 
Vedas. Of two brothers, one may be a Jain and the other a Vaishnava. In the family of 
Seth Maniram, one brother built a Vaishnava temple in Brindaban, and the other built a 
Jain temple in Muttra. These details go to prove that persons may follow different religions, 
but for all that they cannot be of different castes. Hence the Jains as well cannot but be 
enumerated as Hindus. 


It cannot stand the test of reason to exclude the lower ranks and half-castes of the 
Hindus from the returns of the Hindus. Tho Brahmans not attending their marriage 
functions, the Hindu temples not being open to them, or the higher order of the Hindus 
avoiding association and intermixture with them cannot contribute in the least towards 
excluding the Iturs from the Hindu return. Manu and others have included them in thfe 
Hindu community. They cannot, of course, be included in or belong to the four great castes 
of the Hindus ; rather they are half-castes. They are not recognised by the Musalmans as 
forming a portion of their community because they do not keep the fasts and do not read the 
Quran. The Sikhs do not include them in their society because they do not believe in Guru 
Nanali. The same remarks hold good with persons of other religions and creeds with reference 
to the Itars. They are therefore a part and parcel of the Hindu community and ought to 
be enumerated as such. In face of tho above facts, it may perhaps be contended that the 
Hindus have got no definite boundary marks which may form the criterion to judge of the 
Hindu castes. This contention will prove futile if we pause for a moment and examine the 

system prevailing among the Hindu community of not allowing proselytes any place in its 

fold in contradistinction to other religious communities which increase their numbers by 
converting persons of other faiths into their own. Aud a caste cannot be tested by religion 

as the one is not dependent upon the other. Whether one believes in all the gods of the 

Hindus or does not believe in them, performs sacrifices or does not do so, eats meat and fish 
or abstains from them, he is a Hindu for all that. It does not add to or detract from the 
Hindu caste if a person does or does not revere the Brahmans and sticks to or goes astray 

from the limits of caste. 


It will not no for or against tlio costo and position of 0 Hindn if hois allowed or 
disallowed (1) to worship the groat Hindn gods, <21 to enter Hindu temples or to male 
offetings at tho shrines, (3) to soouro tho services as priests of good Brahmans, (4) to hav 
the services as priests of degraded Brahmans, (5) to give water to clean castes and (0) to 
intermix with and touch them. 

ft is a fact always to ho romembered that the inhabitants of Bhomt, as dividedinto the 

four great castes, along with the half-castes and descendants of mured Wood as found in old 

times, are all, according to tho groat iaw-giver Mann and others, to be included in to 
Hindu community. Change of religion cannot uhange original caste, and the subjoined 
Table in of the Hindu castes and Iturs or half-castes, prepared from author.«,vo Hindu 
hooks, will, it is hoped, throw more and truer light upon tho subject under discussion. 



TABLE ni. 

Showing the four great castes and the “Itar” or half*casto of the Hindus. 
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APPENDIX IL 

VYABASTA (OPINION) OF THE PANDITS OF MOUJ MANDIR 
ON ** THE CENSUS RE1URNS OF HINDUS.” 

“ The complaint has often been made that the Census Returns of Hindus arc misleading, 
as they include millions of people who are not Hindus at all, etc., etc., etc. 

The Hindus do not include even a single person who is unfit to he called a Hindu and 
cannot be included within the Hindus. But exactly the reverse of this is noticed. Those 
who are really Hindus are regarded as non-Hindus. For example, Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, etc. 
To treat them as such can only be ascribed to ignorance of fundamental principles at the root 
of the Hindu caste. It often happens in these days that the foundation of the caste is traced 
from religion. In fact religion has nothing to do with the origin of caste. 

The origin of caste is described in the instructions given in the codes. No personal 
choice is allowed in that. Those who act in conformity with the rules laid down therein 
can be called Hindus. Religion has to do with the worship of the deity, and is a matter of 
personal faith. Everyone, therefore, has a free choice, to embrace the principles of a certain 
religion according to his beliefs, or adopt another. He may be a Shaktik or Shaiva or 
V&isiiuava just ds he wishes. He will have to observe the rites formulated by the religion 
he professes. It may be that the father may belong to one religion and his son to the other. 
Both of them will, however, belong to the same caste, and will be recognised as of the Bamc 
caste. 

But if any one adopts a creed which is inconsistent with the codified laws forming the 
basis of the Hindu caste, he will then be considered ex-communicated and will be regarded 
as out of the pale of Hinduism. This is due to his acting contrary to the Hindu codes and 
not to a difference of religion. It is beyond our province to accept or adopt any religion other 
•than that "prescribed by the Hindu codes at one’s option. To do so is to act against the rules 
at the foundation of the fabric of th8 Hindu caste. One may he a Hindu if he is a Shakfcik, 
Vaishnava or Dadupanthi, etc. One will no more be a Hindu when he becomes a 
Mahomedan or a Christian. 

To say that a certain person’s house is not visited by a Brahman or that he docs not 
enter Hindu temples are not facts excluding one from the Hindu pale. There are many 
Mahomedans, in whose families Brahmans officiate at wedding ceremonies. There are many 
Christians, who present offerings at big Hindu shrines in Benares. To sit near them or 
touch them is never considered impure. In spite of all this, these Mahomedans or Christians 
cannot be called Hindus. On the contrary, those persons whose houses are nob entered by 
Brahmans or who do not enter Hindu temples or who are considered impure are necessarily 
a part of the Hindu social system' and have always been regarded as Hindus.” 

« The fact that Hinduism has no definite creed makes it difficult to lay down any definite 
test is to who is and who is not a Hindu." 

As far as we think, Hinduism, in comparison with other religions, is more definite 
There is no reason to regard it as having no definite creed. No religion can stand without 
any definite rules. Then this Hindu religion which has been established in this vast conntry 
since thousand of years, cannot exist without definite rules. The Hindu religion should, 
therefore, be deemed as possessing defined rules. These defined rules will tell us what 
people are Hindus and what are not. It is not a very difficult question, but to comprehend 
the basic principles underlying the Hindu codes is not an easy affair, and, as such, it gives 
rise to many misconceptions in these days. 

“ A man may believe in the whole Hindu Pantheon or only in particular gods ” 

To worship a certain god has nothing to do with the Hindu caste oo les. Rule* observed 
by orates are difterent from those prescribed for religious worship. One may believe in the 
wh'old Hindu Pantheon, the other may believe only in one particular god or one may adore 
none. This does not affect his being a Hindu according to the Hindu codes. 
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u There are, however, many other tribes and castes whose beliefs and customs are of the 
animistic rather tban the Hindu type. 

IVhen they have been regarded ns Hindus, it does not matter whether the Hindus 
consider them as belonging to them or not. The duties of Bhangis, Chamars, Khatiks, etc., 
are just in accordance with the dictates of the prescribed Hindu codes. They are, therefore, 
enumerated ns Hindus. Educated and uneducated Hindus regard them as such and they 
lightly do so. 

The six tests suggested do not in fact apply to all the Hindus. They may be applicable 
to other nations besides Hindus, but that will not make them Hindus. 

The following are the chief characteristics of the Hindus: — 

Everyone belonging to that great group, which, since ancient times, comprises the four 
chief castes with four stages of life, and other castes, with different social divisions, laying 
down separate rules peculiar to each, based on the four great things, namely, the teachings 
of the Vedas, the Puranas, the Sutras and the precepts of the religious teachers, can very 
appropriately be called a Hindu. 

Even if he has no faith in them or if he alters them or introduces new faiths, he will 
still be a Hindu. In case he renounces the mode of life dictated by the Hindu codes, it will 
be then that he will be considered ex-communicated. The actions, the performance whereof 
ex-communicates one, are defined in the Hindu codes. They are too numerous to be mentioned 
here. 

The tests suggested have nothing to do with one’s being a Hindu or otherwise. The 
low-caste people (Bhangi, Chamar, Khntik, Bhil, etc.), are all Hindus according to the Hindu 
codes. They hav e special dudes prescribed for each of them, and they still practise the 
same. 

That is to say, the castes other than the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, V&ishyas and Sudras 
have specific duties peculiar to them. They come under four different denominations' or_ 
heads, namely ; — 

(1) Antvaj, (2 Antyabsayi, (3) Dasyu and ( 4 ) Mlekehos. These are sometimes 
included amongst Sudras and arc called sat-Sudras or placed in the same cntegoiy, or 
sometimes they are designated by each of the four names. 

Their duties being entirely different from sat-Sudras, they are grouped under different 
heads and occupy a position below the Sudras. Their touch is forbidden and water and 
grain touched by them are also forbidden. 

These belong to many groups, some of them are mentioned below 

The seven Antyajas are: — > 

Dhobi, Chamar, Nat, Burad, (Sansi, Kanjar, etc.), Khevat (boatmen and fishermen), 
Nad (Mina) and Bhil. 

(According to Yama). 

The seven Antyabsayis are— 

Chandal (Bhangi, Dom, eta). 

1 Swapach (Easai Khatik, etc.). 

Eshatta (Banda, Dhalet, etc.). 

Sut (cart-drivers). 

Vedehik (Masani, Dholi, Dhanka, etc.). 

Magadh (Rana, Dom, Dhari, etc.). 

Ayogava (fuel-seller, Kathiyara\ v 

(According to Angira.) i 

Pondrak, Aundra, Dramid, Kamboj, Yavan, Shak, Parad, Palbav, Chin, Kirat and 
Dared.— 

(According to Manu.) 

Castes other than the four great groups, whether they speak the' Mleksha dialect or the 
Sanskrit, are all Dasyus. ' 
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Characteristics of some of these are noted below : 

Ihey wear lead and steel ornaments, they wear a thread (folded twice or four times) 
round the neck. 

They carry a basket and broom under their arms and sweep in the mornings and remove 
the filth. They are ordered to live together in a pla*e away from the town. They are to be 
punished if they do otherwise. 

( The Chamars should subsist by trade in skiDS. They are to be looked upon with 
derision. 

The Dharma of Nishada : — 

By order of the Government the Nishadas should pursue the profession of killing fish 
(Shudra Kamalnkar). * 

In this manner the Shastrns lay down more than 136 Dharmas of the Itarvarnas. 

They are all inhabitants of Hindustan and their Dharmas are recorded in the Hindu 
Dharma books. They are all, therefore, Hindus, and they still stick to the rules prescribed 
for them in tho Hindu codes. 

The very fact that these castes consider the four high castes superior to them and the 
high castes look down upon them, are evident proofs of their observing the Hindu Dharma. 

The people through sheer ignorance are unable to quote Hindu codes, but their Dharma 
and their mode of conduct are strictly in accordance with Dharma codes. 

In the same manner, the Jains, the Sikhs, Pareis, etc., are all Hindus. All enstes in 
India, with the exception of Christians and Moslems, are Hindus, and their Dharmas are 
defined in the Hindu Dharma Sbastros. 


* APPENDIX III. 

HINDUISM BY RAI BAHADUR PUROHIT GOPI NATH, M.A., MEMBER OF 

COUNCIL, JAIPUR. 

The name " Hindus ” was originally applied by the Persians to the dwellers on the 
banks of the river Sindhu or Indus. Tho Persian nind is derived from Sindhu, the river 
Indus by change of "S." into “H." In course of time ** Hindu ” came to be applied to the 
whole country now called “India,” and 11 Hindus” to the people now going by the name 
“ Indians.” From tho Persians the words Hind and Hindus were borrowed by the Greeks 
as far back as the 4th century B.C. From the Greeks the terms passed on to the 
Muhammadans, who have handed them down to the Euiopeans. 

It must be noted, however, that in the sense we now attach to it the word " Hindu ” 
is nob found in any of the great Sanskrit lexicons worth the name. Sanskrit writers of any 
note and importance have also abstained ^rom giving any currency to this word in their 
works either in prose or poetry almost up to tho present century. This clearly signifies 
that the term owes its origin to foreigners and that the natives of the country have no fancy 
to adopt it. But whether they like it or not the appellation is now thrust upon them and 
by a “ Hindu " we all understand a native of “Hind” or 41 India” irrespective of caste, 
creed or colour, to the exclusion of course of the followers of Islam and Christianity. But, 
properly speaking, tho word " Hindu ” originally meant an inhabitant of India without any 
distinction of race, creed or colour. This sense the word continued to carry up to the 
appeaiancc of the Muhammadans in the land. Until then the word had nothing whatever 
to do with religion. But at this period a sectarian sense was attached to it, because the 
Muhammadans were pre-eminently sectarians, and they hated bitterly everyone else who 
did not follow the doctrine preached by the. Great Arabian Prophet. As the then inhabitants 
of Hind were nob of their faith, and as they did certainly appear to them to ho much 
different from themselves in more respects than one, tho Muhammadans naturally kept nloof 
and did not call themselves Hindus notwithstanding their permanent residence in Hind 
or Hindustan. Such being tho cose, when the Dutch, Portuguese, French and the British 
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came into the ccaatry, they, km, did »ot tct. the name Hindu. to them.el.et; bnt ooe 
should not be surprised to find this name applied by some of their own chroniclers in those 
days even to the Muhammadans whom they found inhabiting the country. So it can be 
said without the least fear of any serious contradiction that, excepting the Muhammadans. 
Christians and Jews who, notwithstanding their peimaneut residence in Hind, afid in some 
cases notwithstanding their social interfusion with the old inhabitants of this country, abhor 
the appellation Hindus, all other inhabitants of India are and ought to bo called Hindus 
without distinction of creed, caste or colour. In other words any one who is not n 
Muhammadan, Christian or Jew, is a Hindu. 


From what is said above it becomes clear that there can bo no single sectarian criterion 
by which a Hindu can be distinguished from others. It needs no demonstration that 
Hinduism does not denote any particular religion or faith, but that it comprises several creeds 
and beliefs. However, the woid “ Hinduism ” is not undefinable, as some people wish to 
assert. Faith in the Vedas, including the Brahmans, Vedangas, Upanishadas, Smritis 
Puranas, Upa Purnnas, Itihasos and all other woiks based on them, constitutes Hinduism. 
Followers of any of the six great schools of Hindu Philosophy called the Darshnnas, believers 
in the four Vnmns (Brahman, Kshattriya, Vaishya, Sndra), the fifth or Itara Varna and 
the four Aaliaravias (Brahamcharaya, Grihasta, Vanapmsttha, Saunyas) or in any other 
social or sectarian or secto-social system based on them, constitute Hindus. 


As to race and tribe, Hindus embrace the Aryans, Dravidians and aborigines. Hinduism 
as a religion includes the Vaishnavas, Shaivas, Shaktas, Saums, etc, too numerous to be 
enumerated here. The catholicity and adaptability to one's surroundings of Hinduism are 
truly wonderful. 

There can be no question that the Boudhas, Jains, SikhB, Hill and Forest tribes are 
Hindus, the first two merely being sectarian and the latter being merely social offshoots of 
the Hindus. 


REMARKS ON “THE CENSUS RETURNS FOR THE HINDUS” BY RAI 
BAHADUR PUROHIT GOPI NATH, M.A., MEMBER OF COUNCIL, 

JAIPUR. 

The object of the Census Commissioner for India appears to be to know whether a 
person who calls himself a Hindu is really a Hindu or not by religion. 

The very data upon which the entire fabric of the paper entitled " The Census Returns 
of Hindus" issued by the Census Commissioner for India is based, r is., “The complaint 
has often been made that tbe Census Returns of Hindus are misleading, ns they include 
millions of people who are not really Hindus, who are denied the ministrations of the 
Brahmans, are forbidden to enter Hindu temples, and who, in many cases, are regarded as 
so unclean that their touch, or even their proximity, causes pollution,” have in reality very 
little truth to stand upon. Ministrations of the Bmhmans, entering Hindu temples, etc., are 
no sure critorions of calling people Hindus. The very existence of such customs demonstrates 
that the Hindus are classified into numerous sections and sub-sections, the enumeration 
of which is practically next to impossible. From these we learn that there are clean and 
unclean Hindus, that there are Hindus who are denied the ministrations of the Brahmans 
and that there me Hindus who are foibiddcn to euter Hindu temples, i.e., temples created 
by other Hindus. The present Census Returns are however misleading, not because they 
give the total number of Hindus to be much less than they actually are, but because they 
give the total number of Hindus to be much more than it really ought to be. People classed 
in tbe Census Returns as Animists are, to tell the truth, also a sub-section of Hindus. 
The Bhangis, Cbamnrs, Khatiks, eta, aie no doubt included within the pale of Hindnism 
and none has ever doubted it. When we find accurate and elaborate descriptions of these 
people and the particular duties assigned to them in the Shastras, there remains but little 
ground to doubt their being Hindus Common sense teaches us that the man who asks a 
.person whether he is a Hindu or not cannot naturally be supposed to know better than the 
person who calls himself a Hindu. Why then doubt the veraeity of the latter, and allow 
ourselves to be misled by those who do not understand Hindus or Hinduism ? 
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lb is argued thab “ ib is obviously absurd to enter without comment as Hindus persons 
who do not worship the Hindu gods and who are not admitted to Hindu temples." True ; 
but who is going to define the Hindu gods and Hindu temples ? The gods, godlings, deities, 
saints, etc., etc., worshipped by the Animisbs and other people whom some persons appear 
to be inclined to class as non-Hindus, are really Hindu gods, deities, saints, etc., etc. The 
same may be said with equal force of Hindu temples. Matter, form and space count very 
much as well as very little in Hinduism, to comprehend which nothing short of being a true 
Hindu is absolutely necessary. 

Bulcs, rites, beliefs, doctrines, customs, ceremonials, etc., apparently confusing, conflicting 
and contradictory, may be demonstrated to be as clear and convincing as anything by 
one who has grasped the true spirit of Hinduism. Very few men can be found who have 
read and mastered all the Hindu Shasbras. But here and there some persons may be met 
with who have understood aright the true spirit of Hinduism. It is to them and them only 
and to no one else that we should go to clear up any doubt or difficulty we might have on 
any point relating to this simplest as well as most abstruse, narrowest as well as most elastic, 
most concrete as well as most abstract, and most conservative as well as most progressive, 
of the three great religions — (1) Hinduism, (2) Muhammadanism, and (3) Christianity of the 
world. Thus there can be little difficulty in saying whether a man is a Hindu or not, 
because, according to the canon universally accepted all over India, any person who is not a 
Muhammadan or a Christian is a Hindu. 

The definition of Hindus as “ those people of India who belong to a hierarchy of caste ” 
and that of Hinduism as “ what the Hindus or the major portion of the community do " are 
quite indefinite and erroneous. In my humble opinion, Hindus and Hinduism can be safely 
defined as stated in paragraph 3 of this short paper. 

Thesis tests proposed by- the learned Census Commissioner for India are in reality no 
true tests of whether a man is a Hindu or not. This might have been clear from what is 
said above ; and so to take these tests one by one, and prove their futility in detail, appears 
quite uncalled for and superfluous. 




CHAPTER V. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AGE. 

Bata for Discussion. 

✓ 

Imperial Table VII givc3 the distribution of population by age, sex and 
religion as woll as the civil condition. 

Imperial 1 able XIV shows the distribution of civil condition by age for 
selected castes. 

Subsidiary Tables l, 2, 3 and 4 are appended to this chapter. 

Subsidiary Table I shows age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual 
periods for Jaipur city. 

Subsidiary Table II shows age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in main 
religions. 

Subsidiary Table III shows age distribution ,of 1,000 of each sex in certain 
castes by certain age-periods. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the proportion of children under 10 and persons 
over 50 to those aged 15 — 40, also of the married females aged 15 — 40 per 100 
females. 

The Accuracy of the Statistics. 

Regarding the accuracy of the statistics it will be very difficult to say that 
the ages returned in the schedules are nothing but true. All the world over, a 
general ignorance prevails and many people do not know exactly their own ages 
or those of their relations and dependants. 

There is also a superstition amongst people not to tell exactly the ages of 
children, or their little folks. What generally happens in such cases is, that 
if a father is asked what the age of a certain child standing by him is, he will 
invariably keep silent and wait to hear what the inquirer guesses. The 
inquirer, not receiving any reply, will presently hit upon any probable number, 
and the father addressed will at once say “ yes/' if the number of years 
mentioned happens to please bis fancy. 

In ease the conjecture or guess of the inquirer gives an age which is a 
high number, the father will without hesitation say “ no," and at the same time 
will r.ot give the correct age of the boy, but will only content himself by saying 
<• that is not the age of the child." 

A superstition undoubtedly does prevail regarding the suppression of the 
a»es of the children by their parents when enquired. 

In many cases there is total ignorance amongst persons about their own 
a^es. Villagers never know what their ages are. In public courts it is a matter 
of every-day occurrence that villagers or rural people when they are asked by 
the pvesiding officer to give their age, invariably say “ see what it is, you will 
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know what it is," meaning that their face will indicate their age, and they do 
not know it. Similarly these people are not only unaware of their own ages but 
they do not know even the ages of their own offspring. 

Jt is also generally known that both in towns and villages there is a natural 
inborn aversion to give the correct ages of their grown-up girls and boys. 

They will never give the true figures for ages, but will give out whatever 
strikes them at the time, always erring on the side of showing them to be less 
than is really the case. 

Even the houses or families where horoscopes are kept are also prejudiced 
on this point. 

Then in many cases the parents generally associate the birth of their 
children with some great ovent, the date and time of the occurrence of which is 
not actually known to them. They therefore cannot readily and promptly give 
their ages. 

It is a common saying that generally women of questionable character 
reduce their ages and pious and religious persons always increase their age. 

A consideration of the above facts will show that as a general rule the ages 
shown in the Census Schedules are either exaggerated or understated. This 
under and over-statement of ages never gives us a correct basis for our 
• conclusions deduced from age statistics. 

The age figures being thus vitiated and not reliable, the following 
conclusions have been drawn from them. 

Subsidiary Table I, showing the age distribution of each sex by annual 
periods, verifies the popular notion that a general tendency prevails while giving 
ilie age to plump on certain favourite numbers, which as a rule are multiples 
of 5 (five). A perusal of this table makes the truth of the above assertion very 
clear. 

We find more persons at the ages 5, 10, 1 5, 20, 25, 30 and 40. Then we 
see the same craze illustrated in advancing age-periods, but not with tho same 
strength of numbers. 

The above decidedly shows the preference indicated by the enumerated in 
giving their ages, for the even multiples of 10. 

With the females also there is a general tendency to understate their age. 
The parents of unmarried girls, as has been remarked above, generally conceal 
the true age. It will theiefore be observed, in the table under examination, that 
the number of females aged 0— 6 is larger than that of males, while at the ages 
10—15, they are comparatively less. Then we see the same tendency which 
, characterises the returns at other ago periods. The married females, as long as 
they are of the child-bearing age or retain their maiden character, being placed 
in favourable circumstances, also under-stato their ages. We, therefore, see from 
the returns at the ages 20 and 25, 35 and 45, that tho number of females, when 
compared with males at those ages, shows a defect, 
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Women, -when they are advanced in age, and have passed the child-bearing 
stage, generally exaggerate their ages. This is evident from the returns at the 
ages 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 where a larger number of females is returned than males. 

„ The table shows the different periods, illustrating the number of persons, in 
prime, middle age and decline of life. 

We find that — 

(1) there is a high proportion of those under forty, 

(2) there is a low proportion of the young, and 
i (3) there is also a low proportion of the aged. 

In connection with this it is very pleasing to observe that there is a large 
proportion in the effective ages, and a relatively small number of infants and 
dependants. 


The following figures illustrate the above remark : — 


Age. 

No. of persons. 

Percentage. 

0—15 

893,568 

33 9 

15—40 

1,099,360 

41-7 

40—54 

462,133 

17-5 

55 to 70 ond over. 

186,586 

6-9 


Variation in Age Distribdiion. 

The statistics on the subject are given in Subsidiary Table II where we have 
figures for the three censuses, 1891, 1901 and 1911. 

Looking at the figures for children under 1 we find that the number in 1901 ' 
fell when compared with 1891, and it again rose in 1911. The figures at ages 
5 to 9 show that the number roscTin 1901 when compared with 1891 and then 
it again fell slightly in 1911. The figures at ages 60 and over present a rise and 
fall similar to that at. ages 5 to 9. This indicates that the number of old 
people in 191 1 was less than that in 1901. 

Examining the sex figures we see that at ages 5 to 9 the number of, males 
fell in 1901 when compared with 1891 and it rose in 1911. The number of 
females increased in 1901 when compared with 1891 and then it fell in 1911. 

Age Distribution by Religion. 

The Hindus, as has been remarked above, form the bulk of the population. 

The Hindu males under 1 are 288 per 10,000, and the Hindu females 
under 1 are 317. 

The Mabomodans under 1, aro males 332 and females 352. 

The Jains under 1, are males 247 and females 316. 

The Auimists under 1, are males 324, females 570. 

The Christians under 1, arc males 319, females 408. 
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From the above we find that the proportion of children under 1 among 
males is higher amongst the Mahomedans, then follow the Christians, Animists, 
Hindus and Jains. 

A similar study for females discloses tho fact that the proportion is highest 
among Animists, then follow Christians, Mahomedans, Hindus and Jains. 

At ages 0 to 4 we find that the number of females amongst the Animists is 
the highest (3,110). After them come Christians (1,684), Mahomedans (1,389), 
Hindus (1,338) and Jains (1,131). Again at the same age (0 to 4) the number 
of males is highest amongst the Animists (1,516), then come Mahomedans 
(1,273), Christians (1,264). Hindus (1,190) and Jains (952). We see here that 
the order according to tho figures is almost the samo as that of females, with the 
exception that the Mahomodan males hold tho second place instead of 
third in the females. 

Taking the above figures as the test of fecundity we learn that the Animists 
head the list. Then follow Christians, Mahomedans, Hindus and Jains according 
to the number returned at ages 0 to 4. Tho Animists are, therefore, the 
most prolific and the Jains the leust. 

At ages 60 and over we have Mahomedan males (559) coming first, 
llien follow Jains (544), Hindus (482), Animists (418) and Christians (203). 
Females at tho same age give the highest placo to .lains (U79j, Mahomedans 
(629 j, Hindus (535), Christians (393) and Animists (266), follow them. 

Taking the figures of both sexos we have Jains coining first. Mahomedans, 
Hindus, Animists and Christians follow them. 

The above indicates that the Jains return the highest number of persons 
at ages 60 and over, and Christians come last. 

* 

Ages among Select ed Castes. 

Subsidiary Table III gives age distribution of 1,000 of each sex for some 
of tbe selected castes of Hindus, Mahomedans and Jains. 

At ages 0 — 6, amongst Hindus of both sexes, tbo highest number is returned 
by Bhangis and Kachhi, Chamar, Naik, Dlianak, Haigar, Khatie and Lobar 
follow them seriatim according to their numerical strength of children. 

Amongst Mahomedans, Sheikh comes first, then come Mogul, Sayyad and 
Pathans. The Jains return a higher number than Rajputs. 

From child life we direct our attentions to old age or ages leading to it. 
At ages 40 and over, we see that amongst the Hindus of botli sexes the Rajputs 
occupy the highest position. Then come Brahmans, Mahajans, Gujars, Ahirs, 
Minas, Jats and Chamars. 

Amongst Mahomedans, Pathans head the list. The Savyids, Moguls and 
Sheikhs follow them respectively. 

From what lias been said above we see that amongst the children the 
Chamars head the list, and at ages 40 and over the Rajputs come first and 
Chamars last. 
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The Jains at ages 40 and over return a higher number than Brahmans. 

Married women of child-bearing ages and their fecundity. 

Subsidiary Tabie IV shows proportion of children under 10 and persons 
over 50 to those aged 15 and 40, also of married females aged 15 to 40 per 100 
females. Here the child-bearing age is considered to be L5 to 40. We have in 
the table referred to above, totals for the years 1901 and 1911. From these we 
gather that the number of children of both sexes to every hundred females of 
the child-bearing ages, was 58 in 1911 against 51 in 1901. This indicates a rise 
in fecundity. 

* 

Figures for the year 1901 by Nizamats are not available and therefore no 
detailed comparison can be instituted. 

Mean Age and Longevity, 

Subsidiary Table II gives age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in main 
religions. 

Mean age for males of all religions is 22-3, and 20T for females in 1911. 
Comparing these with the figures for the previous Censuses, we find that the 
mean age has risen since 1891 . The highest mean age amongst the Hindus is 22*3 
for males and 200 for females ; it is the same as for all religions in 1911. But it 
is loss amongst Mabomcdans, Christians and Parsis. 

% 

Compared with the figures of the previous censuses since 1891 , it appears 
that the mean age amongst the Hindus, Musaltnans, Ani mists and Jains has 
increased, while there is a drop amongst the Christians. 

. Number of Centenarians 

Persons a hundred years old and above were found only in Jaipur city. They 
were 43 in number, of these 20 are males and 23 females. 21 are Hindus 
(males 9 and females 12), and Ibe rest are Musalraans (males 11 and females 11). 
The highest ages returned arc 120 and 123. Two Hindus are 1-0 years old and 
one Mahomedan is 123. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual 

periods. 

Jaipur City. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindu. 

Muaalman. 

Both 

religions. 

Hindu. 

Mu8&lRian. 

Both 

religions. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Total 


100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

0 

• * 

“ 

2,641 

3,179 

2,801 

2,880 

3.606 

3,008 

1 

• • 

• • 

754 

1,007 

829 

706 

1,110 

823 

2 

• • 

• • 

1,475 

1,776 

1,555 

1,570 

2,057 

1,714 

a 

• • 

• • 

1,798 

2,457 

1,980 

1,976 

2,742 

2,195 

4 


• 

1,560 

2,290 

1,779 

1,005 

2,680 

1,914 

5 

• • 

■ • 

2,049 

2,004 

2,214 

1,901 

2,601 

2,102 

6 

• • 

• • 

1,451 

2.030 

1,620 

1,450 

2,136 

1,047 

7 

•« 

• • 

1,545 

2,182 

1,734 

1,646 

2,478 

1,885 

S 

t • 


1,820 

2,075 

1,902 

1,736 

2,142 

1,853 

0 

• ♦ 


1,273 

2,034 

1,499 

791 

2,142 

1,600 

10 

• • 

• • 

2,519 

2 513 

2,517 

1,017 

2,517 

■ 1,876 

n 

1 • 

• • 

1,250 

1,700 

1.378 

1,105 

1,945 

1,346 

12 

* • 

« • 

2,274 

2,828 

3,439 

1,479 

2,091 

1,664* 

13 

■ ■ 

• • 

1,361 

1,170 

1,304 

1,098 

1,171 

1,119 

14 

■ • 

• * 

1,069 

1,317 

1,143 

940 

1,295 

1,042 

15 

• • 

t • 

3,141 

2,721 

3,016 

3,223 

2,032 

3,123 

16 

• • 

» • 

1,700 

1,627 

1,693 

1,687 

1,676 

1,684 

17 

• t 

■ ■ 

986 

961 

978 

897 

1,166 

x 974 

18 

• t 

• • 

2,101 

2,528 

2,270 

1,960 

2,243 

2,041 

19 

• • 

• ■ 

759 

1,088 

856 

020 

852 

686 

20 

■ • 


6,709 

5,148 

5,540 

7,698 

7,631 

7,679' 

21 

• • 


424 

518 

462 

279 

442 

326 

22 

■ • 


2.041 

2,263 

2,107 

1,621 

1,906 

1,703 

23 

• • 


598 

579 

592 

462 

347 

429 

24 

• • 

• ■ 

064 

091 

672 

448 

580 

482 

25 

• 1 

• • 

8,010 

7,162 

7,760 

7,788 

7,474 

7,098 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual 

periods — ( tontd .). 

Jaipur City. 


t 

Masks. 

Females. 

Age. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Both 

religions. 

Hindu. 


Both 

religions. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Total 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

26 »• • • 

611 

513 

582 

365 

420 

381 

27 • • » • 

508 

473 

497 

367 

274 

341 

28 • • • • 

819 

696 

779 

789 

560 

725 

20 » * • » 

308 

234 

286 

299 

151 

241 

30 •• *• 

9,054 

8,484 

8,881 

9,006 

8,865 

9,392 

31 • • • • 

205 

147 

188 

164 

50 

131 

32 • « • ■ 

836 

857 

841 

615 

437 

564 

33 

203 

244 

270 

180 

134 

167 

s 

34 • • • 

270 

152 

236 

248 

151 

221 

35 • • * • 

4,914 

4,283 

4,727 

4,538 

3,712 

4,301 

36 • • • • 

315 

234 

291 

252 

157 

225 

37 •• • • 

261 

162 

232 

243 

95 

201 

38 • • ■ * 

310 

167 

208 

412 

162 

341 

39 • • • • 

216 

111 

185 

270 

44 

205 

40 »• • • 

9,742 

7,803 

9,007 

9.893 

7,815 

9,305 

41 • • • • 

145 

137 

143 

209 

44 

162 

42 • . • • 

465 

315 

420 

342 

134 

283 

43 • • • * 

150 

86 

135 

161 

33 

125 

44 • • 

171 

96 

149 

263 

72 

209 

45 

3,003 

2,655 

2,900 

2,724 

2,052 

2,53t 

4(1 • • * • 

154 

101 

138 

162 

72 

136 

47 • • • • 

210 

147 

176 

227 

117 

196 

48 * • • • 

225 

1S8 

214 

227 

123 

197 

49 ** •• 

137 

81 

120 

157 

67 

131 

60 * • • • 

6,957 

5.952 

6,659 

6,967 

5,955 

6,691 

61 • • • • 

124 

55 

104 

157 

50 

127 
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Sobsidiabt Table I. —Age distribution of 100,000 of each sesby annual 

periods--(c£m^d ). 

Jaipur City. 





Males. 


’Females. 



Age. 


Hindu. 

■ 

Both 

religions. 

Hindu. 

Musalmon. 

Both 

religions. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Total 


100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

52 

• • 

• • 

199 

198 

199 

281 

84 

225 

63 

• » 

• 

120 

50 

99 

65 

39 

67 

54 

• a 

•• 

79 

61 

73 

151 

33 

117 

65 


•• 

1,226 

1,144 

1,202 

1,184 

824 

1,080 

66 

• • 

a • 

85 

61 

78 

92 

28 

77 

67 

• a 

a a 

120 

60 

99 

155 

22 

117 

68 

• * 

• • 

90 

106 

95 

112 

45 

93 

69 

• • 

a a 

81 

25 

64 

87 

16 

67 

60 

• * 

a a 

4,082 

4,369 

4,167 

6,034 

4,367 

4,827 

61 

• a 

a • 

76 

45 

66 

110 

' 22 

85 

62 

• a 

a a 

130 

122 

128 

223 

60 

173 

63 

• a 

• • 

66 

50 

61 

49 

11 

38 

64 

•• 

a a 

49 

66 

oi 

65 

11 

49 

65 

a • 

•• 

466 

534 

429 

462 

429 

448 

66 


•• 

38 

71 

48 

61 

56 

53 

67 

* »■ 

•• 

38 

66 

46 

58 

67 

61- 

68 

•• 


62 

60 

58 

3S 

11 

27 

69 

• • 

• 

16 

5 

12 

13 

a « 

* 

70 

• a 

a a 

846 

1.027 

900 

- 1,048 

1.166 

1,085‘- 

71 

a « 

a a 

17 

15 

16 

42 

a • 


72 

a • 

• a 

68 

45 

61 

137 

6 

99 

73 

•• 


15 

a a 


' 29 

a a 

a a 

74 

a « 

•• 

19 

' 5 

15 

18 

a a 

a a 

75 

•• 


124 

118 

122 

135 

128 

133 

76 

• a 

•• 

6 

5 

6 

15 

a a 


77 

a • 

•• 

17 

a a 

a a 

1 

9 

16 

11 . 



l 

1 


» 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual 

periods — { concld .). 

Jaipur City. 




M-ALEbi 



Temaleb. 

, 7 

Age. 



Both 

- religions. 



Both 

religions. 

. 


Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

22 

23 

24 

. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

i 

Total . . 

lOO.OOCf 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

78 

2 

20 

7 

11 

• • 

• « 

79 .. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9 

• « 

• • 

80 

323 

432 

355 

• 502 

661 

648 

81 

• • 

5 

« « 

18 

6 

14 

82 

10 

10 

10 

47 

33 

43 

83 .. 

•• 

5 

• • 

11 

6 « 

9 

84 .. 

2 

• l 

• « 

• i 

5 

• • 

85 .. 

15 

68 

30 

49 

28 

43 

86 .. 

4 

5 

4 

2 

11 

4 

87 .. 

« • 

6 

• • 

4 

• • 

• 4 

88 .. 

• • 

• • 

■ ■ 

4 

• • 

• » 

89 .. 

• « 

f • 

• • 

2 

5 

1 

90 .. 

13 

137 

63 

69 

406 

80 

91 

6 

« • 

• • 

18 

• • 

• • 

92 .. 

2 

• • 

* • 

16 

.. 

• • 

93 .. 

• • 

• • 

v • 

« • 

•* 

• • 

94 

2 

■ • 

.. 

2 

•• 

• • 

95 .. 

6 

25 

12 

27 

11 

20 

96 .. 

2 

* • 

• • 

6 

• • 

• • 

79 .. 

* 

• 9 

• 9 

6 

• • 

• • 

• 

OO 

4 1 

•* • 

• • 

6 

r * * 

•• 

99 

• • 

5 

• • 

2 

«»*• 


100 & over 

19 

55 

30 . 

27 

61 

36 
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Subsidiary Table II.— Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Main Religion. 


- 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Age. 


■ 

Males. 

Females. 




i. Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

n 


9 

0 

290 

319 

131 

140 

281 

321 



1 

122 

144 

113 

124 

167 

173 



2 

242 

278 

209 

224 

215 

244 



3 

277 

317 

216 

244 

250 

301 



4 

253 

279 

237 

262 

297 

322 



5-0 

1,276 

1,150 

1 244 

1,262 

1,260 

1,237 



10-14 

1,058 

656 

1,242 

1,050 

1,084 

844 



16-19 

952 

805 

1,016 

874 

899 

760 



20-24 

839 

937 

848 

j 

932 

795 

876 

6 

3 

a 


25-29 

893 

891 

907 

872 

902 

873 

8 


30-34 

934 

i 

998 

052 

1,009 

022 

994 

! o 
a 

[ 1 

• 







tn 


35-30 

564 

528 

569 

528 

584 

554 

K 

' 

40—44 

785 

851 

803 

875 

764 

835 



45—49 

363 

320 

346 

300 

365 

320 



50—64 

529 

504 

555 

578 

523 

548 



' 55-59 

162 

135 

158 

136 

182 

159 



60-64 

323 

398 

446 

582 

509 

632 



65—69 

59 

54 

.. 

• • 





70 and over 

109 

136 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 



Mean Age 

22-3 

20-1 

19-8 

17-6 

199 

17-4 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Main 

Religion — ( contd .). 

Hindu. 




1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Ago. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

■ 

Males. 

Females ! 

Males. 

CD 

a> 










CS 

a 











1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

a 

8 

9 

0 .. 

• • 

288 

317 

127 

i 

135 

279 

320 



1 .. 

• • 

129 

143 

113 

123 

158 

175 



2 .. 

a • 

241 

278 

210 

225 

216 

243 



3 .. 

• a 

278 

318 

218 

245 

252 

304 



4 .. 

• t 

254 

272 

240 

205 

297 

323 



5-9 

a • 

1,173 

1,157 

1,248 

1,263 

1,265 

1,231 

* 


10-14 .. 

• • 

1,059 

855 

1,244 

1,047 

1,084 

839 



V 

15—19 . . 

• • 

957 

800 

1,016 

872 

900 

757 



20—24 . . 

• • 

832 

931 

834 

927 

1 

793 

870 

3 

«S 


25—29 

• • 

897 

895 

909 

870 

906 

875 

g 

ci 


30—34 •» 

• • 

934 

1,000 

956 

101 

9,024 

997 

o 

a 

n 

03 

u 

o 

ft 









3) 


35—39 

• • 

660 

533 

672 

532 

586 

657 



40 -44 .. 

• • 

787 

854 

805 

877 

764 

834 



45 — 49 •• 

• • 

363 

322 

345 

301 

363 

321 



50—64 . . 

« • 

690 

595 

552 

576 

519 

545 



55 — 59 • . 

• • 

162 

136 

150 

136 

181 

168 



60—64 .. 

• • 

320 

397 

439 

578 

505 

630 



6o— 69 • • 

• • 

57 

54 

• • 

« • 

• • 

• • 



70 and over 

* • 

105 

134 

• • 

• ■ 

■ • 

• • 



Mean Age 

« • 

22' 7 

20'1 

19'8 

17 

20 

17-1 
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Subsidiary Tadlc II.— Ago distribution of 10,000 of each sox in Main 

Religion — (t ontd.). 

Musalman. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Main 

Religion — ' contd ). 

Jain. 




1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Age. 


Males, 

| 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

09 

'e? 

§ 

■ 









r=l 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

0 .. 

• • 

217 

313 

151 

146 

239 

266 



1 .. 

• • 

103 

114 

103 

115 

118 

161 



2 .. 

« • 

203 

250 

172 

181 

188 

193 



3 .. 

• • 

205 

230 

164 

195 

197 

207 



4 .. 

• • 

191 

211 

174 

185 

227 

223 



5-9 

• * 

1,008 

1,021 

1,004 

1,060 

1,037 

1,068 



10-14 .. 

• • 

917 

753 

1,023 

848 

9S3 

809 



15—19 .. 

• e 

849 

700 

961 

882 

902 

794 



20—24 . . 

• « 

874 

967 

961 

1,009 

817 

8G9 

3 

C5 


25—29 . . 

• ■ 

944 

907 

988 

910 

S66 

846 

a 


30-34 . . 

• • 

906 

971 

901 

922 

895 

924 

A3 

o 

a 

03 

V 

e 









3 


35—39 . . 

■ • 

761 

628 

677 

612 

696 

654 

fq 


-T« 

1 

o 

-c* 

• • 

778 

852 

827 

883 

764 

903 



45—49 .. 

• • 

542 

440 

528 

457 

635 

* 

472 



50—64 . , 

• a 

644 

674 

629 

697 

692 

64 7 



55—50 . , . 

• • 

277 

212 

2G4 

221 

2S8 

251 



C0-G4 .. 

• • 

334 

441 

508 

607 

597 

707 



65 — 69 . • 

• 4 

H’4 

86 

• • 

« • 

* * 

• • 



70 and over 

• • 

106 

152 

• • 

i a 

• i 

•• 



Mean Ago 

• a 

22-4 

20 

19-9 

17-5 

19-8 

17 0 

* 
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Subsidiary Table II.— Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Main 
Religion— (contd.). 

Animist. 


Age. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

OQ 

6) 

13 

a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

a 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

• • 

324 

570 

25 

78 


* • 

a ■ 

• a 

1 

• a 

148 

303 

62 

15 

* 

• ■ 

• ■ 

t 

a • 

a a 

2 

a a 

408 

461 

150 

125 

■ • 

■ • 

a a 

a a 

3 

• ■ 

303 

461 

125 

281 

• • 


• a 

•• 

4 

a • 

335 

315 

225 

234 

• « 

• % 

« • 

• a 

6-9 

• a 

1,225 

1,140 

1,203 

1,234 

• • 


• a 

9 • 

10—14 .. 

• a 

764 

606 

1,115 

1,281 

• • 

* * 

• a 

* • 

16-19 .. 

• a 

897 

813 

1,290 

1,359 

• • 

• a 

• a 

a a 

20-24 .. 

• • 

1,026 

1,019 

1,353 

1,109 

• • 

• • 

• a 

a a 

25—29 

• • 

1,078 

1,080 

1,177 

875 

• * 

• • 

a a 

a a 

30—34 .. 

• • 

1,140 

1,031 

1,215 

953 

• 9 

• • 

• 9 

a a 

35-39 .. 

a • 

408 

388 

413 

718 

• • 

• t 

• a 

a a 

T* 

1 

o 

rp 


743 

703 

852 

593 

• t 

• • 

a « 

a a 

45-49 . 


188 

230 

175 

266 

• * 

• • 

• • 

• a 

60 — 54 .. 

• a 

513 

509 

238 

437 

« • 

• • 

* a 

a a 

55-59 .. 

• * 

104 

97 

125 

171 

¥ 1 


*' 

, , 

60-64 .. 

• a 

293 

218 

238 

218 

• • 


• a 

■ • 

65—69 .. 

• • 

31 

24 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• a 

• a 

• a 

70 nnd over 

• • 

94 

24 

•• 

. 

• • 

■ • 

a a 

a a 

Mean Age 

• ■ 

22 9 

21 8 

20-8 

166 

• ■ 

• • 

a • 

a • 


Females. 
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* / 

Subsidiary Table II. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Main 

Religion — ( conXd .). 

Arya. 


Age. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


to 

a 

a 

© 

PR 

< 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

. 0 

• • 

51 

. 392 

769 

727 

• • 

• • 

• • 

« • 

1 

0 » 

• 0 

• » 

153 

0 t 

• * 

• • 

• * 

* • 

. 2 

• • 

163 

‘ 680 

153 

363 

• « 

« « 

• • 

• • 


« ■ 

102 

196 

153 

363 

• • 

• • 

• « 

• • 

.4 ' 

* • 

102 

196 

461 

181 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• « 

5—9 . . . 

• • 

969 

1,176 

769 

1,272 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• « 

10-14 .. 

• • 

3,214 

1,176 

923 

181 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• « 

15— IB .. 

• • 

1,581 

490 

923 

1,818 

« • 

• t 

• • 

« • 

20—24 . . 

• « 

613 

1,078 

1,076 

1,272 

1,086 

• 0 

• • 

• • 

25—29 .. 

• • 

765 

980 

769 

545 

1,521 

0 0 

• • 

e 0 

30-34 .. 


613 

680 

927 

545 

2,826 

0 0 


• 0 

35—39 .. 

* 

« * 

306 

680 

153 

901 

1,304 

• • 

• ■ 


0 

1 

. 

• • 

357 

784 

1,070 

545 

1,086 

• • 

« • 

• * 

46—49 . . 

• ■ 

663 

196 

923 

181 

652 


• • 

• • 

50—54 .. . 

■ • 

, 255 

I 

., 294 

153 

545 

1,304 

■ ■ 

• • 

• * 

55 — 59 

• • 

1 

153 

• • 

153 

•• 

t 0 

• • 

0 0 

0 0 

60—04 . . 

• • 

102 

. '490 

461 

363 

217 

• • 

* * 

• •_ 

65—69 , .. 

* • 

• • 

302 

• • 

* • 

• • 

• • 

» • 

• • 

70 and over 

• • 

• • 

98 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• * 

\ 

Mean Age 

• « 

24-6 

13-6 

20-3 

15-5 

25 

• • 

0 * 

• 0 t 


Females, 
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Subsidiary Table II— Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Main 

Eeligion— (contd.). 

■Sikh. 


Ago. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

09 

03 

a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

% 

H 

S 

9 

0 .. 

•• 

337 

294 

• « 

a • 

333 

882 

• • 

a • 

1 .. 

• • 


■ • 

•• 

• 9 

a i 

a a 

a a 

a a 

2 .. 

• a 

112 

294 

• a 

t 9 

666 

a • 

a • 

a • 

3 .. 

• • 

112 

294 

• « 

909 

333 

a a 

• • 

a a 

4 .. 


112 

# • 

333 

• a 

666 

1,176 

a a 

a a 

6 — 9 .. 

« • 

449 

735 

333 

1,818 

666 

882 

• 9 

a a 

10-14 .. 

• • 

574 

1,793 

600 

1,818 

666 

1,176 

• 9 

a a 

ie— 19 . . 

• • 

1,011 

294 

666 

909 

9 a 

1,470 

•• 

a a 

20-24 .. 

• ■ 

2,022 

1,470 

1,500 ; 

1,818 

1,333 

1,764 

a « 

a • 

25—29 . . 

• • 

1,908 

132 

2,333 

1,818 

2,000 

1,176 

a • 

a a 

30-34 .. 

• ■ 

337 

441 

1,000 

• • 

1,333 

• • 

a a 

a a 

35-39 .. 

aa 

6G1 

588 

! 

1,000 

• • 

1,333 

« 9 

a a 

I * * 

40—44 .. 

a • 

674 

~441 

333 

909 

333 

588 

« a 

a • 

46—49 . . 

B B 

224 

147 

• • 

• 9 

a a 

294 

a a 

a a 

4 

50-54 .. 

• • 

449 

735 

666 

B B 

• a 

294 

t a 

a a 

65—59 . . 

• • 

112 

294 

883 

• • 

• a 

a a 

a a 

a • 

60-64 .. 

• ■ 

561 

688 

600 

• » 

a a 

294 

a a 

.. 

65 -69 . . 

• • 

112 

147 

• • 

9 a 

• 9 

• 9 

* 9 * 

• a 

70 nnd over 

• » 

224 

147 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

9 9 

a a 

Mean Age , , 


23-8 

18-4 

29 5 

2-6 

12-8 

15-9 

•• 

• a 
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Subsidiary Tadle II. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Main 

, Religion~(con«d). 

Christian. 


. Ago. 

1011. 

1901. 

1801. 

1881. 

Males. 

I 

Males. 

[females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

03 

a> 

c3 

0 

t** 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 .. 

• » 

319 

408 

155 

461 

116 

436 



1 .. 

• t 

219 

251 

09 

230 

• « 

435 



2 .. 

• • 

232 

345 

294 

461 

348 

290 



3 .. 

• • 

275 

392 

207 

317 

110 

725 



4 .. 

• » 

219 

18S 

121 

259 

232 

• • 



5—9 .. 

• • 

1,190 

847 

1,038 

1,069 

580 

1,595 



10-14 .. 

• • 

1,451 

784 

• 1,808 

003 

1,392 

870 



15-19 .. 

• * 

090 

1,477 

2,020 

1,120 

1,392 

580 











Jg 


20-24 .. 

* • 

1,119 

1,538 

1,332 

1,181 

580 

580 

rQ 

J3 












25—29 . . 


1,074 

804 

805 

951 

090 

725 

t 

d 

P 









e 










tn 


30-34 .. 

• ■ 

1,001 

1,098 

670 

804 

1.27G 

1,015 

8 

a 

to 












35-39 .. 

• t 

595 

,472 

670 

618 

680 

870 


• 

40—44 , , 

• * 

. 404 

298 

092 

749 

464 

1,015 



45-49 .. 

• * 

348 

188 

449 

317 

812 

145 



50—54 

« • 

391 

378 

340 

403 

812 

290 



05—59 

• * 

203 

125 

155 

80 

232 

290 


„ 

00—04 .. 

* * 

lie 

188 

242 

374 

318 

145 



05 — CD .. 

k » 

29 

01 

t t 

• » 

• • 

• * ' 



70 and over 

% • 

58 

141 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 



Menu Age 

* ■ 

22 

20-4 

23-4 

13 

20*8 

10*6 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Main 

Religion— {conid.). 

Parsi. 
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Subsidiary Table II.— Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Main 


Religion — (contd.). 
Brahmo-Samaj . 




1811. 

1001. 

1891 

1881. 

Age. 












Hales. 

Females. 

Mules, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

0 

/• 

• a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 


a a 

1 


• a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 


« a 

2 

• * 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 


a a 

3 

a • 

a » 

a • 



a a 

•• 

a a 


4 

• a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

aa 

6—9 

• • 

a a 

* 

a a 

a a 

a a 

£ 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

10—14 

. . . 

a a 

a • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

15—19 

• • 

• • 

3,333 

a a 

a # 

a a 


• a 

a a 

20—24 

• • 

3,333 

3,333 

a a 

a a 

V 

a a 

a a 

a • 

•• 

25—29 

• ■ 

3,333 

a a 

a a 

• a 

*• 


a a 

a a 

30—34 

• a 

• a 

♦ • 

• a 

a a 

a a 

a a 


a a 

* 










35 — 39 

• a 

a a 

a a 

a 

■ t 

a a 

a a 


a a 

40—44 

*• 

• a 

*• 

a a 

/ a a 

a a 

a a 


* 

• a 

45—49 

• a 

a a 

a a 

• a 


a a 

a • 

a a 

a a 

50—54 

• • 

a a 

3,333 

a • 


*• 

aa 


a a 

55—59 

a • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

A a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

60—64 

a a 

3,333 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a# 

a a 

a a 

a a 

65—69 

a a 

*• 

a a 

a • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

• a 

70 and over 


a * 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

• a 


Mean Age 


6-2 


62 
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SuBsiDiAur Table II. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Main 

Religion — (contd.). 

Jew. 



Females, 


















Subsidiary Table III. — Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes, 


Hindu. 


Name of religion 
and castes. 

Males. 


1'emales 



1 

oi 

r — 1 

1 

IQ 


© 

1 

IQ 

M 

40 and over. 

IQ 

1 

© 

c?i 

pH 

I 

>Q 

IQ 

pH 

i 

<n 

H 

©* 

i 

ri 

40 and over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

a 

8 

a 

10 

11 

Ahir 

j l 

116 

178 

59 

413 

233 

139 

173 

52 

401 

235 

Bairagi 

• • 

122 

107 

51 

443 

272 

133 

138 

41 

457 

231 

Balai 

• » 

123 

165 

52 

425 

235 

138 

154 

42 

42c 

231 

Bliangi 

• • 

147 

184 

67 

400 

202 

151 

165 

45 

426 

214 

s 

5. Brahman 

• • 

105 

155 

66 

416 

268 

115 

143 

47 

408 

287 

Chamar 


130 

169 

1 

57 

423 

. 

j 212 

154 

157 

47 

427 

215 

Chipa 

• • 

111 

147 

67 

412 

273 

122 

132 

44 

428 

274 

Daroga 

• 

117 

155 

63 

420 

239 

99 

113 

52 

428 

308 

Dar/ii 

•• 

111 

161 

54 

470 

274 

118 

144 

47 

413 

278 

10. DhuUr 

• • 

128 

171 

54 

441 

206 

163 

154 

39 

426 

218 

Dhobi 

• • 

118 

152 

54 

437 

239 

130 

146 

45 

425 

254 

GolapurAb 

• a 

111 

132 

46 

494 

217 

123 

134 

48 

445 

250 

Gujnr 

• • 

116 

166 

62 

427 

229 

133 

163 

47 

416 

241 

Jat 

• • 

126 

1^4_ 

60 

f 

417 

223 

144 

166 

"52 

401 

234 

15. Knohlii 

* • 

126 

132 

24 

490 

218 

168 

139 

23 

437 

233 

Kalal 

• 

110 

160 

36 

435 

239 

127 

151 

51 

411 

260 

KaynBth 

• » 

101 

138 

51 

420 

200 

123 

160 

47 

405 

265 

KLhati 

• • 

132 

185 

59 

380 

244 

*» 

137 

154 

46 

409 

253 

Khatika 

• * 

126 

197 

68 

400 

203 

135 

182 

63 

414 

106 

20. Koli 

•• 

120 

169 

65 

432 

234 

143 

159 

42 

443 

213 
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Subsidiary Table III.— Age distribution of J ,000 of each sex in certain 

castes — ( contd .). 

Hindu. 


Nome of religion 
and castes. 

Males. 



Females. 


U9 

1 

O 

oj 

1 

iO 

19 

1 

Cl 

! 

H 

40 and over. 

« 

19 

1 

O 

cj 

1—4 

1 

IO 

12—15. 

15—40. 

40 and over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a 

fl 

8 

B 

10 

11 

Kurnhar . . 

131 

104 

50 

415 

234 

144 

153 

46 

413 

244 

Loknr , . 

123 

172 

03 

420 

222 

157 

152 

04 

400 

227 

Mabajan ■ . 

118 

171 

02 

395 

254 

118 

105 

47 

402 

268 

Mali 

128 

171 

50 

414 

230 

143 

103 

40 

419 

228 

26. Mina . . 

117 

173 

02 

423 

225 

132 

162 

61 

412 

240 

Mocki , , 

129 

170 

74 

419 

208 

146 

198 

59 

415 

182 

Nai ,, 

114 

164 

60 

420 

250 

131 

150 

39 

419 

261 

Nail, 

140 

168 

64 

406 

243 

152 

>-» 

vb» 

GO 

39 

414. 

247 

Bnignr 

135 

175 

61 

410 

213 

165 

173 

48 

426 

198 

SO. Eajput , . 

100 

152 

64 

420 

274 

84 

106 

36 

450 

324 

Bebori 

121 

162 

50 

403 

268 

114 

156 

47 

388 

295 

Sunar , , 

125 

167 

55 

405 

248 

133 

154 

44 

410 

259 

Teli 

120 

148 

47 

445 

240 

133 

143 

41 

450 

228 
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iy Table III. — Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain 
castes — ( concld .). 

Musalman. 


Males number per railie aged. Females number per miJJe aged. 


Dhobi 
Fakir 
Kaimkhani 
Kobsai . . 

Lobar . , 

Moghnl . . 

Nni «• 

Nilgnr . . 

Palhun . . 

Sayad , . 

Bheikli . . 

Teli 

Jain Mahajan. 


c5 

7 

»c 

12—15. 

3 

U 

101 

64 

172 

63 

177 

64 

222 

76 

210 

49 

1G8 

77 

182 

60 

178 

GO 

153 

64 

167 

61 

168 

72 

196 

64 

140 

62 



in 


oi 

H 

1 

IQ 

12—15 

15—40. 

U 

© 

> 

o 

c 

© 

** 

8 

9 

10 

11 

161 

45 

398 

256 

165 

53 

403 

212 

148 

44 

406 

272 

200 

64 

382 

203 

171 

55 

399 

220 

154 

73 

413 

220 

165 

46 

418 

215 

198 

63 

380 

214 

156 

64 

413 

251 

153 

SO 

♦ 

435 

238 

176 

65 

407 

230 

177 

57 

397 

224 

136 

42 

424 

286 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Proportion of children under 10 and persons, over 50 to 
those aged 16—40, also of married females aged 16—40 per 100 females 
for the whole State and districts. / 




Proportion of children of 
both sexes per 100. 

Proportion of persons 
over 50 per 100, aged 
is an 

Number of 
married 







J 




females, aged 

Names of Nizamats, 

Persons aged 
15-40. 

Married 
females aged 

15 — 40. 

1911. 

1901. 

15 — 40, per 
100 females 
of all ages. 








to 


SB 





H 

t-4 

r—< 

© 

r-« 

•— t 

o 

CO 

O 

*o 

a 

CO 

© 

*5 

a 

H 

1-4 



az 

rt 

CZ 

O 

rH 

a> 

3 


a 

JO 

fcl 

az 

o 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

fl 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Jaipur State 

• • 

68 

51 

188 

148 

29 

31 

27 

30 

36 

81 

Ja'pur City 

• • 

41 


101 


35 

38 



37 


Biiudikui . 

• • 

03 


144 


29 

24 



39 


Da u 8 a 


67 


135 


28 

28 



36 

- 

Gangs pur 


53 

JD 

Z 

135 

© 

z 

22 

26 

© 

Z 

© 

3 

37 

1 

Gindnun 

• • 

5C 

*5 

144 

a 

a 

28 

33 

JC£ 

* 5 

je 

2 

36 

a 

•3 

Kot Kasim 

• ■ 

50 

eS 

43 

o 

112 

t! 

43 

34 

33- 

s 

43 

eS 

43 

35 

s 

43 

Malpura 

Snwni Jaipur 

• t 

• • 

68 

53 

a 

<n 

Q) 

%d 

a 

to 

s 

142 

127 

» 

o 

u 

a 

4 tp 

£ 

20 

30 

24 

80 

c 

to 

2 . 
to 

s 

a 

m 

o 

3 

to 

£ 

39 

37 

a 

O' 

14 

9 

to 

s 

Samai Mndhopur 


58 


148 


25 

29 



87 


Snnibhar 

• • 

56 


137 


26 

29 



37 


Shekhavrati 

• • 

66 


151 


33 

34 



36 


Tbikanos 

• • 

66 


152 


32 

35 


• 

. 36 


Tnrawati 

• • 

61 


145 


33 

34 



35 



























CHAPTER VI. 


Sex. 




CHAPTER VI. 

SEX. 

Data for Discussion. 

Imperial Table VII shows the distribution of the population by age, sex 
and civil condition, as well as religion, for the whole State and for each 
Nizamat. 

Subsidiary Table I shows the general proportion of sexes by natural 
• divisions. 

Subsiding Table II shows the number of females per 1,000 males at 
different age periods by religion, at each of the last three censuses. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the number of females per 1,000 males at 
different age periods by religion and Nizamats. 

Subsidiary Table IV shows the sex proportion of the population of towns 
and number of females per 100 males. 

Subsidiary Table V gives similar details for Jaipur City by wards. 


Actual Population — Males and Females by Nizamats. 

The following figures illustrate the number of males and females in the 
different administrative units of the Jaipur State : — 







Population. 

- 

Knmoa of Nizamats. 










Males 

Females. 

Jaipur State .. 



» • 

* • 

1,383,750 

1,250,897 

Jaipur City .. 


.. 

• • 

• • 

70,846 

66,252 

Bandikui 


• • 

• • 

• • 

6,116 

4,383 

Dnusa 


• w 

• * 

• • 

162,082 

150,416 

Gangnpur , . 


• • 

• * 

• • 

38,333 

33,752 

Ilindnun . . 


• • 

• * 

• • 

90,075 

86,170 

Rote Rasim • . 


• « 

• • 

• t 

9,500 

8,207 

Malpura , . 


« • 

• « 

9 • 

71,915 

63,540 

Savrai Jaipur . . 


• • 

• • 

• « 

253,685 

230,339 

Suwai Madhopur 



• • 

• * 

108,973 

97,414 

Sambhar 


• • 

• • 

• • 

02,032 

’ 80,486 

Shekbnwati . . 


• • 

• * 

• • 

152,428 

137,629 

Tbikanas .. 


• • 


• • 

192,335 

175,784 

Tornwati ' . . 


• • 

• * 

• • 

129,370 

116,075 
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The abovo figures illustrate the preponderance of males over females in 
the Actual population, i.e., an excess of 9 per cent, which shows that for every 
hundred females we have 109 males. 

The above figures show' the percentage of actual population, i.e., the 
number of persons actually enumerated in the State. 


Naiuiuu Population. 

Proportion of Sexes . — The natural population of the State, according to the 
figures of persons born in the State and migrated to other parts, is 2,88-1,125 
of which there are 1,518,179 males and 1,865,946 females. This gives us a still 
higher percentage of males over females, i.e., 1U 02 per cent. 

The females, therefore, in the natural population of the place, are in defect. 

Sex Proportions by Nizamats. 

The following figures give us the number of females to 1,000 males in the 
different Nizamals : — 


Names of Ni/nmats. 

Number of 
females to 1,000 
males. 

Jaipur State 

« • 

• « »» 

• 4 

4 • 

4 4 

003 

Jaipur City 

• • 

•» M 

4 • 

4 1 

4 4 

035 

Bandikui 

• • 

• • 4 • 

• 4 

4 • 

4 4 

857 

Dausa 

• • 

• • • 4 

4 m 

4 « 

4 4 

020 

Gangapur 

• • 

M 4 4 

• 4 

• • 

4 4 

AS0 

Hindaun 

• • 

•• M 

■ 4 

• • 

t • 

SCO 

Note Kasim 

• • 

• • 4 • 

• 4 

4 4 


010 

Malpura 

1 4 

• • 4 4 

• 4 

4 • 


8S3 

Sawai Jaipur 

• 4 

• • « • 

• * 

• 4 


90S 

Sawai Mndhopur 

• • 

4 4 •« 

4 4 

♦ 4 

4 0 

S94 

Sambhar 

• * 


■ 4 

4 • 

4 « 

S74 

Sbekhawati 

• • 

•• 4 4 

4 4 

• 4 

4 4 

903 

Thikanas 

• ■ 

" 4 4 

4 4 

• 4 

4 « 

914 

Torawati 

• • 

• • 4 1 

• 4 

4 4 


897 


Wo learn from the abovo that the proportion of the sexes reaches a 
stage of almost equality in Jaipur City, Dausa, ,Ivote Kasim, Sawai Jaipur, 
e awa i an Thikanas. Closely following these are the Nizamata Gangapur, 
a pura, awu ladhopur and Torawati ; Bandikui, Hindaun and Sambhar 

to 1 OOChnales^ com * n £ -* as ^ which gives us a proportion of 857 females 


r 
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Proportion op Sexes by Religions. 

The following table shows the proportion of females to 1,000 males in 
different religions : — 


Religions. 

Proportion of 
females to 1,000 
males. 

All Religions 

• • 

* 

• • 

• • 

» 4 

0 • 

« 

903 

Hindu 

0 0 

• * 

* • 

• • 

« « 

4 4 

900 

Musalraan 

4 • 

* 4 

• t 

4 4 

4 « 

• 4 

934 

Jain 

• « 

• 4 

• 0 

• • 

0 0 

• • 

892 

Animist 

• 4 

• • 

« « 

• • 

4 ■ 

• 4 

863 

Christian 

* • 

4 • 

4 4 

f 4 

4 • 

4 • 

925 

Parsi 

* • 

% • 

• 4 

• 4 

• 4 

« 4 

750 

Ary a 

• • 

4 • 

• 4 

4 • 

• 1 

0 • 

520 

Sikh 

• • 

• 4 

• • 


4 4 

4 4 

764 

Brahmo 

• • 

• • 

4 t 

4 • 

4 • 

4 • 

1,000 

Jew 

4 0 

• • 

4 4 

t 4 

• • 

a • 

1,600 
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Proportion of Sexes by Nizamats. 

The following table gives the percentage of females according to 
Nizamats : — 



0 


Nizamats. 


t 


Percentage 

of 

females. 

Jaipur State 

0 4 

4 4 

■ • 

4 4 

• 4 

4 4 

90 

Jaipur City 

4 • 

• ■ 

4 « 

• 4 

• 4 

4 4 

93 

Bandikui 

4 • 

4 4 

t * 

4 • 

• t 

» . 

86 

Hausa 

4 • 

* “ 

4 • 

• * 

4 4 

4 4 

92 

Gangapur 

4 4 

4 • 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

88 

Hindaun 

4 4 

4 • 

4 4 

1 • 

M 

• 4 

87 

Roto Kasim 

* 

• ■ 

• m 

4 4 

• 4 

0 0 

4 • 

91 

Malpura 

4 4 

4 4 

• * 

4 4 

■ 4 

4 4 

88 

Snwai Jaipur 

• 4 

4 * 

a • 

4 • 

4 • 

4 4 

90 

Sawai Madhopur 

4 4 

« 4 

4 V 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

89 

Snmbhar 

4 4 

4 » 

4 1 

4 4 

4 4 

• ■ 

87 

-Bbokhawati 

4 4 

• • 

4 4 

4 4 

4 t 

4 4 

90 

Ihikanas 

* • 

* 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 t 

4 4 

91 

Torawati 

■ 4 

4 4 

4 • 

4 4 

4 4 

» 4 

82 
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We find from the above that a great percentage of females to males is 
observed in Jaipur City (93), Dausa (92), Koto Kasim (91) and Thikanas (91). 
Then follow Shekhawati (90) and Sawai Madhopur (90). The last, showing the 
lowest percentage, is Torawati (82). 

Proportion ok Sexes nr Castes. 

An examination of the Caste tables gives the following percentage of 
females to males : — 





Castes. 


«t 

Percentage 
of females to 
males. 

Hindus 

• • 

• • 

• • 


« • • • 

00 

Brahmans 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • • * 

04 

Mahnjnns 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• # 


or 

Bnjpnts 

• • 

• • 

• * 

• * 

• < • » 

71 

Others 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


so 

Musnlmans 

• » 

• * 

• * 

• « 

M • • 

93 

Moghuls 

• • 

» « 

« • 

• • 

1* « • 

96 

Pnthons 

• • 

• • 

• 4 

• • 

• • •• 

80 

Soyyids 

• • 

• • 

” 

• • 

# * • * 

83 

Sheikhs 

• • 

• • 

• m 

• t 

• * M 

01 

Others 

.. 

• • 

• « 

• • 

• • • • 

07 

Tains 

« • 

• « 

•• 

• « 

« • • » 

S9 

Aniirists 

• • 

• • 

« • 

* • 

• • *• 

SO 

Aryfts • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

■ • 

• • * * 

52 

Sikhs 

* • 

• l 

• • 

« l 

• • • • 

76 

Christians 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

92 

Parsis 

i • 

• • 

■ • 

• • 

• * • ■ 

75 

Brnhmos t 

• • 

• ■ 

* • 

* • 

• • • • 

100 

Jews { 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 


150 


Proportion or Sexes by Age Periods. 

It is said that the number of females exceeds that of males at birth, but 
there are other unfavourable circumstances which cause the death of females 
at various stages. 

W e may- examine the Subsidiary Table III. Wo find the number of 
females per thousand males, for all religions of all ages, is 903. 

At the age of 1, the proportion of females to 1,000 males is 1,004 ; it rise 3 
up to tho ago of 3. It then falls up to the ages 15 to 19. 

A*.2k— 1 * Very fovi females arc Aryas. 
t There wcreJ3 males and 3 females cnlj* amongst Brohmoe* 
t There were altogether 2 Jews and 3 Jewesses* 
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The proportion again rises between 20 to 24, then it falls from the ages 25 
to 69, and ultimately the proportion, rises again at the age of 60 and over. 

From the above we conclude that there were more females than males 
at the age of 1, which signifies that there are more female births. This 
increase is maintained up to the age of 3. 

The number between ages 15 to 19, shows that the proportion falls and is 
764, which is the period, when in this country the girls are married. Very 
likely child-birth and other similar ailments reduce their number considerably. 

We see further that when females have passed this period, they show a 
greater tendency towards longevity. But again there is a foil in the number 
of females between the ages of 25 to 59, which is the period, when conception 
and child-birth take place, and the females, having been debilitated by frequent 
child-births and other worrying circumstances of the family, are more exposed 
to the ravages of disease than they were in their more youthful days. 

We see again that at the higher age-periods the proportion rises, which 
clearly demonstrates, that having passed the ordeal of child-birth and being no 
longer capable of conception, females enjoy a long life. 

Vital Statistics and the Proportion op Sexes. 

Vital statistics for the whole of the State are not available. In the city, of 
course, the births and deaths are more carefully registered. 


The figures of male and female births in the city are given below against 
every year of the last decade : — 


Year, 

Males. 

Females. 

1001 

• • 

• • 

• « 

4 9 

• • 

1,940 

2,074 

1802 

• • 

( 

• « 

• t 

• • 

• » 

2,310 

2,404 

1003 

t • 

1 « 

» • 

■ • 

• 9 

2,207 

2,229 

1904: 

* • 

* 1 

• • 

• • 

• 4 

2,479 

2,437 

1005 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

• • 

9 • 

2,240 

2,314 

1006 

9 9 

• » 

• l 

• • 

• • 

2,212 

2,242 

1007 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2,315 

2.229 

1908 

• • 

• « 

• 9 

• 9 

- 

2,051 

1,904 

1909 

• 1 

• « 

a • 

• • 

• • 

1,020 


1910 

• 1 

• • 

• • 

• m 

« 9 

1,789 






Total 

• ■ 

21,472 

21,709 


The total of births in Jaipur City, shows an increase in the number of 
females over males at the time of birth; We have 101 females per hundred 
males. 
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If we judge the results on this standard for the whole of -the State, wc 
should have a greator number of female births than male births. The total 
proportion of females per 1,000 males for the whole Slate at 0 ago is 994, 
which lays bare the ground for suspicion that either the number of females 
was not correctly given or they died immediately after birth, or during their 
early infantile period, owing to many adverse circumstances Injurious to 

child-life. 

In tho absence of vital statistics giving birth by castes, we have tried to 
collect some information from the Imperial Table XIV, giving the number of 
persons by ages and selected castes. 

Wo find that the proportion of females per 100 males at 0 — 4 of tho castes, 
is as follows : — 


Cast**. 


Proportion of 
f Pinnies per 
ICO males. 


Jhndus — 


Brahmans 


• • 

• ♦ 



103 

Mnhnjtns 


a * 

» • 



or 

Rapnts 


• • 

• • 



59 

Others 


• • 

• • 


a » 

102 

Joint 

Ml tsahnan * — 


• • 

• • 


• * 

105 

Pn tlinns 


• » 

.. 


, * 

167 

Raputs 


• « 

• • 


• a 

70 

SayyicU 


a • 

• « 


« a 

m* 

Sheikhs 


• • 

• a 


a , 

Oft 

Other* 


•• 

• * 


.. 

03 


Variation in Sex Proportions by Agi>mriods. 

Subsidiary Table II— gives U3 a comparative statement showing the 
number of females per 1,000 males at different nge-periods by' religion at each 
of the last three censuses. 


We learn that in 1S91 it was while in 1901 it was 954. and at the 

last census it was 994, which shows an increase in the birfh of femalcB from tho 
census of 1001. 


I he totals for tho period 0 — i present a different state of affairs. Ilere we 
see it was 994 in 1891, 978 in 1901 and 1,003 in 1911. This indicates that 
the proportion has considerably risen at this ago "period from what it was iu 
1S91 and 1901. 

After this, we turn our attention to the totals of the age-periods to 
0—29. In 1891 it was 849, in 1901 it was 800, and iu 1911 it was 884. This 
also testifies a gradual increase in the proportion from 1891. 
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' The total for the age-periods 30 and over, shows that in 1891 it was 919 ; 

• in 1901, 933 ; and in 1911, it was 933. This shows an increase in the proportion 
from 1891, while the proportion for 1901 and 191 1, is the same. 

Lastly we come 4.0 the totals of all ages and all religions giving the 
proportion of females per 1,000 males. In 1891 it was 876 ; in 1901, 892 ; and 
in 1911 it was 903. This gives a gradual increase since 1891. 

If wc study the proportion in different castes, we find the variation in 
proportion in different castes, is almost the same as it stands for all religions. 

Low pRoroimoN or Females. 

' The following are supposed to be the causes of the low proportion of females 
to males : — - 

, 1. Female Infanticide . — This is almost unknown in these days. Education 

has considerably advanced, and there is no motive to commit the horrible deed 
of female infanticide. In those dark days when there was no knowing when 
some ruffian might come in and wrest the girl away from the family and thereby 
bring disgrace and lifelong pain and humiliation to the relations of the girl, 
or when there might be difficulty in finding a suitable bridegroom, the people 
might be tempted to perpetrate such a crime. But the times are altered now 
and the facilities afforded by Railways and other easy communications have 
considerably widened the field for obtaining bridegrooms, and there is no 
occasion now to fear that a suitable bridegroom may not be had. Then for 
people in very abject circumstances, the idea that they would have to incur 
-heavy expenses in giving their girls in marriage, was most formidable and 
led them to do away with their girls. Successful attempts have been made 
everywhere with visible results to curtail and reduce to the lowest possible 
minimum the marriage expenses. Fears on that account now do not incite to 
mischief. The Walter Ifrit Rajputra Ilitkarini Sabha in Rajputana, has been 
chiefly instrumental in removing this scourge. 

2. Neglect of Female Infants . — This is another cause which is supposed to be 
the origin of the low proportion of females. The statistics show that there arc 
more female children born than males. The vital statistics of Jaipur City prove 
the preponderance of female births over males. There is no neglect of female 
children as is supposed. If the statistics show that the number falls at age-periocl 
3, it is due to migration. It cannot bo surmised that there was more mortality 
amongst female children in early years. The Hindus generally believe that 
female children arc more strong to resist the ravages of disease than male 
children. Infant marriage and its necessary concomitants are surely a great 
source of evil. It debilitates the females entirely, and in many instances gives 
rise to diseases which are immediately fatal or by slow degrees wreck the 
system of the weaker sex and ultimately put an end to their lives. 

It is an established fact that the women on account of their peculiar 
position in life have to carry on a harder warfare than tlioir male brethren 
in their daily routine of life. They may be doing less brain work, but as 
keepers of a household and housewives in very humble circles, they have to 
discharge various duties, which must tell upon their physique. The women 
of the lower classes have to undergo very hard labour. 
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Ohild'boaring adds to the debilitating causes and brings on most deplorable 
results in increasing mortality amongst the weaker sex. 

Scarcity op Females among Rajputs. 

The lowest proportion of females is found amongst Rajputs (71 per cent). 
This may be due to the following causes 

1. There is always an attempt to suppress the real number of females 
in a family, as it is said, one feels shame at having many female children. 
The strict purda system, which prevails amongst them, enables the Rajputs 
to escape an accurate enumeration. 

2. They send away a good number of girls as brides to places outside the 
Slate. 

3. Most of the Rajputs remain bachelors throughout their lives, and 
therefore they do not receive in exchange an equal number of girls. 

4. There were several epidemics of plague and cholera during the decade. 
Many females might easily have fallen victims to it, because the females 
amongst them keep strict purda, and therefore they cannot be easily segregated 
or approached for medical treatment. 

Causation and Divination op Sex. 

The problem of the causation of sex in mankind or the production of sex at 
will, is very fascinating and interesting. The early Aryan scholars patiently 
investigated the subject and have laid down rules, which claim to be correct. 
They are the outcome of prolonged and careful study. To put them into 
* practice requires a thorough knowledge of the subject and a strong will to 
control the senses. Without these one is apt to go astray. 

As for the divination or the forecasting of the sex of the unborn child, there 
are several signs known to old matrons, who very rarely commit mistakes in 
their forecasts. 

The reader is referred to Veda Sutra, Dharma Shaslra and Barahmibir 
and Khana (part of Astrology) for a more detailed study of the subject. 
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Subsidiary Table I.— General proportions of tlie Sexes by Nizamats. 


/ 


Number of Females to 1,000 Males. 

/ 



1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Nizamats. 










Actual 

Natural 

Actual 

Natural 

Actual 

Natural 



population. 

population. 

population. 

population. 

population 

population. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Jaipur State 

• a 

903 


891 


876 

' 

Jaipur City 

m % 

985 


910 


899 


JBnndikui 

• • 

856 


822 


865 


Pausn 


928 


911 


516 


i 

Gangnpur 

• • 

880 


882 


906 


Uindnun 

• • 

869 

© 

868 

© 

862 

• 

J2 

Kote Kasim 

• • 

909 

c s 

• H 

C3 

927 

3 

‘3 

907 

0 

0 




a 


CJ 

* 

it 

Mai pur* 

• • 

883 

£ 

894 

43 

O 

896 

43 

O 

IZf 

Suwai Jaipur 

* * 

907 


900 


883 


Sawai Mndhopur 

• • 

893 


894 


899 


Snmbhar 


873 


856 


867 


Blickhawsti 

• • 

902 


877 


837 


Thikana* 

• • 

914 


903 


871 


Toravrati 

• • 

' 894 


874 


847 
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Subsidiary Table II.— Number of females per 1,000 males at 


ALr. RBUOION3. IIlhDD. 


lllhDO 

• 

M OSALU AKb. 

Jain. 

1901 

1891 

1911 

1901 

1BB1 

1911 

1901 

1891 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



Total 0-4 ... 

6—9 ... 

10-14 ... 
16-19 ._ 

20-24 ... 

25-29 ... 

Total 0-29 ... 

30-39 „ 

40-49 ... 

60-59 ... 

60 and over ... 
Total 30 and over 
Total all ages... 


978 994 1,005 

904 859 884 

764 681 727 

769 749 760 

980 9G5 

857 847 899 

-884 I SC6 849 880 


I’Jj’iaH'Til 


922 912 896 921 

872 894 87G 875 

1,082 1,162 1,087 1,090 

933 933 919 933 


903 892 


993 1,052 
1,010 1,026 
1,045 962 

1,044 1,025 
1,012 1,003 
1,020 1,025 
925 939 

782 816 

826 808 
1,106 1,003 I 
934 873 

931 906 

960 902 

946 935 

840 877 

999 1,058 
038 937 

034 018 


920 859 

879 875 

850 863 

1,087 1,109 
918 895 

900 892 



1,616 2,600 
1,718 200 

018 974 GG6 

940 1,310 1,800 

878 812 633 

940 1,200 1,000 

919 797 822 

730 685 921 Nil. 

766 817 844 * 

949 857 657 

864 595 

901 788 

790 623 

865 695 

848 1,345 
550 733 

791 834 

8G3 802 
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different, age-periods by religion at each of the last three censuse 


Oil HIATUS. 


1001 1891 1911 1901 1891 1911 UK*1 1891 1911 1901 189! 1911 1901 1891 1911 1901 1831 


1911 

19**1 

23 

24 

4,000 

800 

2,333 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

333 

1,875 

818 

032 

1,400 

190 

1C6 

101 

1,060 

SIC 

1,000 

C67 

600 

439 

926 

00 

C"* 

1,143 

600 

308 

376 

1,500 

5,000 

CCS 

770 

080 

621 

84G 


Biiamtio-Samaj. 

1911 

1901 

1891 

29 

30 

31 


007 


2,OCO 


2,001 


1,000 

" i 

500 

1,200 

1,000 

2,000 

GGQ 

222 

250 

555 

222 

529 

143 

733 

294 

875 

• •• 

500 

600 

1,400 


750 

••• 

823 

38 

704 

183 


222 1,500 1,000 
143 GC6 ... 
294 1,460 1,000 


... 1,000 ... 

38 500 1,000 

183 1,133 1,000 


III 1 IU 


«i I •• 




































































Si'usiDiAHT Table III— Number of females per 1,000 males at different-age periods by religion and natural division, i.e , Nizamats, 
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Subsidiary Table III.— -Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-period3 by religion and Nizamats — (contd.). 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by Religion and Nizamats — ( contcl .). 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-period3 by religion and Nizamats {conoid.). 
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Sobsidiabv Table IV. — Sex proportion of the population of towns. Number of 

feinales per 1<'0 males. 


No. of 
unit. 


1 Jnipur City 

31 Sikar 

32 Fntelipur 

11 Nnwalgnrh 

14 Jlioonjlioonoo 

33 Unmgarli 

23 Sambkar 

34 Lnchmangnrh 

20 Snwai Mndhopur 
2] Iiindaun 

18 Khandela 

3G Ckerawa 

16 "Udaipur 

35 Klietri 

22 Toda Bliim 

37 Kote 

10 Bisnu 

8 Lalnot 

25 Sri Madhopur 

o _ Chnuniu 
20 Malpura 

12 Burnjgarh 

17 Nim-kn Tlmna 

13 Mnndawn 

9 Bnswn 

19 Bairath 

13 Singhana 

24 Nnrnyana 

7 Dostt 

29 Gangapur 

28 Newai 

38 Uninra 

27 Toda Uni Singli 

30 Bnmnmvns 

6 Chnksu 

5 Slinlipura 

8 Saniodb 


Names of towns. 


4 Monolmrpnr 

Total (nil the towns taken together) 


Proportion of 
females p«r 
100 males. 


93 

93 
108 
146 
101 

104 
85 

115 

89 
85 

105 

105 
73 
91 

95 
99 

113 

103 

100 

101 

90 
102 

80 

101 

9G 

106 
117 

59 

94 
80 
65 

96 
00 


90 

103 

93 

95 
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Subsidiary Table V.— Sex proportion of fche population of Jaipur City by 
wards (Cbaukuriwar). Number of females per 100 males. 


No. of 
wards. 

Names of Wards. 

Proportion of 
females per 100 
males. 

i 

S&rbud • » •• • • »« 

144 

i 

Poorani Bnsti .. .. .. 

98 

i 

Topkhana Des .. 

98 

i 

Modikhann 

99 

l 

Bishesharji 

98 

i 

GhatDnrwaza 

99 

* 

Topkhana Hozoori . . .. .. ,, ' 

100 

i 

Earn Cbandraji 

98 


Gangapol 

95 

iV 

B^arhai 

74 

rr 

Bramhapuri 

100 

tV 

Hawnlia Shahr Sharki .. 

99 

1 V 

Do. Shimali 

92 

Vr 

Do. Garbi 

■ •• • t • . 

74 

iV 

Do. Janubi 

•• •• • • »• 

66 

1 

Whole city 

93 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CIVIL CONDITION. 


Data for Discussion. 

Imperial Tables VII and XIV. 

Subsidiary Table I— Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex 
and religion and main age period of each of the last two censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II.— Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex 
at certain ages in each religion and natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table III.— Distribution by main age periods and Civil Condition 
of 10,000 of each sex and religion. 

Subsidiary Table IV.— Proportion of sexes by Civil Condition at certain 
ages for religions and natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table V.— Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex 
at certain ages for selected castes. 

c . 

General Features of tue Statistics. 

A perusal of the Statistics referred to above shows that about 48 per cent, 
of the total male population are unmarried and about 2.4 per cent, of the female 
population are unmarried. 

Examining these figures more deeply, we find from the details given in 
the Statistics, that of the unmarried males under 15 years of age, only 4 per 
cent, are married. At ages 15 to 30, the percentage of males unmarried is 42. 
At ages between 30 and 40, it is 12. Between ages 40 and 60, the unmarried 
males are 9 per cent. At higher ages they are 7 per cent. Now we come to the 
unmarried females. The percentage of unmarried females under 10 years is 
96. At ages 10 to 15, it is 50. At ages 15 to 30, 2 per cent. At ages 30 to 
40, *5 ; at ages 40 to 60, -3 ; and at ages 60 and over, -3 per cent 

From what has been stated above, we gather that many people generally 
get married after 15, and by proceeding further we observe, the moro we come 
to advanced age periods, the loss becomes the number of the unmarried. This 
is all very natural in a country, where to get married is the first ambition 
of the family. We find that 9 males only out of every hundred were shown 
as bachelors at ages 40 to 60. These may bo either the religious devotees who 
practise Bralnnacharya or lifelong continence, or Rajputs amongst whom there 
is great difficulty in obtaining brides Turning our attention to the females, we 
find that the nutnbor of females at ages under 15 is 85, while that of males 
at the same age is 98, that is to say, there are more unmarried males under 
15 than females. From this it is quite manifest that more females get married 
early than males. This indicates unmistakably the strong instinct, which 
leads heads of the families to make ns early a provision a3 they can, for the 
marriage of thoir daughters. In many cases, it so happens that young girls 
are married even before thoir elder brothers. 

"We have said above that amongst the females, at ages 15 to 30, only 
2 per cent, are ’unmarried This renders it very clear that all girls, fit to be 
married, were given away as brides. 
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At the higher ages from 30 and above, we find only a very small percentage 
of unmarried girls, which is tantamount to saying that none were unmarried 

at the higher ages. 

The number of persons widowed is 7 out of every hundred of all ages, and 
that of females is 18. The higher percentage of widowed females is due to 
the widows not re-maTrying amongst the high castes. 


m. _ f n i lowing gives percentages of civil condition amongst Hindus and 
* tlie remarks made above 



Ci\il condition of Hindus of both sexes. 

1 

Percentage of 
nil ngeB. 

Manied ... 

... ... ••• 

• aa 

. 49' 

Unmarried... 

•a. «** ••• 

aaa 

39 

"Widowed ... 

••a aaa 

/ 

Hindu Males. 

aaa 

12 

Mnrried ... 

aaa aaa •«» 

a a % 

45 

i ; 

Unmarried... 

•aa aaa aaa «aa 

... 1 

48 

"Widowed ... 

«• aaa aa aaa 

Hindu Females. 

a a 

7 

Mnrried ••• ... ... 

... 

53 

Unmarried.. 

a aa. aa * aa aaa 

a »a 

29 

Widowed ••• «*♦ 

..a 

18 


Civil, condition amongst Selected Castes. 

We now come to an examination of the civil condition amongst selected 
castes. 


< The castes amongst whom widow marriage is forbidden are the Brahmans, 
the Rajputs, and the Mahajans amongst tho Hindus. They form the bulk of 
the population. 

Tho number of Brahmans is 322,151 altogether. They are about one-eighth 
of the whole population of the State, of these the males are 165,301 and the 
females 156,780. The number of males exceeds that of the females. 

The proportion of unmarried males to the total strength of Brahman males 
of all ages is 48 per cent., and that of unmarried females is 26 per cent. 

ihe percentage of the married males of all ages amongst Brahmans is 
42, while that of the married females is 48. Out of everv hundred males 
amongst Brahmans, we have 9 widowed males, and in every 100 females there 
are 26 widows. It has already been mentioned above that this high figure of 
widowed females, is due to there being no widow marriage amongst them. 
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The percentage Of unmarried males under 15 is 63, while that of 
unmarried females is 97. At ages 15 to 20, there are 12 unmarried males out 
of every hundred and 2 unmarried females. These figures indicate that people 
arc mostly married now between 15 and 20. 

At ages 20 to 40 the percentage of unmarried males is 18 and that of 
unmarried females *6. At ages 40 and over the percentage of unmarried males 
is 7, while that of females is '2. 

- Brahmans (Males and Females) Married. 

The number of males at .ages under 15 is 3 per cent., while that of the 
females is 10 per cent. At ages 15 to 20 the males are 8 per cent, and the 
females 14 per cent. At ages 20 to 40 the married males are 50 per cent, and 
females 54 per cent. And at ages 40 and over the married males are 39 per cent, 
and females 22 per cent. , 

Brahmans — Widowed, 

At ages under 15 the widowed males ai ; e one per cent, and females *7 per cent, 
and at age3 15 to 20 the widowed males are one per cent, and females - 2 per cent. 
At ages 20 to 40 the widowed males are 23 per cent, and females 27 per cent. 
At ages 40 and over, the widowed male3 are 75 per cent, and females 70 per cent. 

* * 

The above shows that at ages under 16 widowed males and females are 
almost none amongst Brahmans. 

Matiajans— Civil Condition. 

Married . — At ages under 15 married males are 3 per cent, and females 10 
per cent. > At ages 15 to 20 the married males are 10 per cent, and the females 
15 per cent. At ages 20 to 40 the married males are 51 per cent., while the 
females are 51 per cent. At ages over 40 the married males are 36 per cent, 
while the females are 21 per cent. 

The 'Unmarried.-^ : Ma1es unmarried at ages under 15 are 66 per cent, while 
the females arc 98 per cent. At ages 15 to 20 the unmarried males are 10 per 
cent., while there are no unmarried females (’8 per cent.). The more we advance 
we find that the number of males and females unmarried becomes less and less. 

The Widowed . — At early ages there are very few widowod males and females. 
Under 16 the percentages of males and females are *4 and ‘5 respectively. The 
percentage rises as we advance. At ages over 40 for males it is 75 and for 
females 70. 

Kajpots— Civil Condition. 

The Married . — At ages under 15 the males married are '7 per cent., while 
the females arc 4 per cent. At ages 15 to 20, the married males are 3 per cent., 
while the females arc 13 per cent. The percentages rise at 20 to 40, both for 
males and females. 

The Unmarried . — At ages under 15 there is a very large percentage of the 
unmarried, both amongst males and females. The number becomes less and less 
as we advance in years. 

The Widowed . — There are no widowed males and females at ages under 15. 
The same is the case at ages between 15 to 20. At i0 to 40, it is 19 for the 

j** w * 
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males and 21 for the females. At ages 40 and over, the widowed males are 
80 per cent and the females 77 per cent. 

Civil Condition op the Castes amongst whom widow Marriage is allowed. 

The following give the percentages showing civil condition at different 
ages of the castes amongst whom widow marriage is permitted : — 

They are Ahir, Bhangi, Chamar, Koli, Mali and Mina. 

The figures have all been totalled up, and the following percentages have 
been obtained : — 

The total strength of the males unmarried, married and widowed of all 
ages is 382,409, Of these the males are 

179,065 unmarried, i.e., 46 '5 percent 

181,678 married, i.e., 47-8 per cent. 

21,766 widowed, i.e., 5-7 per cent 


The following are abstracted from the above by age periods : — 


At all ages under 15— 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

At ages 15 to 20 — 

Unmarried . 

Married , 

Widowed , 

At ages 20 to 40— 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

At ages 40 and over — 
Unmarried 

Married „ 

Widowed „ 


Males. 


• •• 

••• 

••• 


hi 

• •• 


Females. 


in 

m 


73 

2 

•6 


per cent. 
» 


13 per cent. 



in 




12 

54 

25 


per cent. 

It 

•f 


• •I 


Mi 


2 

37 

73 


per cent, 

i> 


Total strength of females at all ages is 347,588— 


Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

At all ages under 15 — 
Unmarried 
Married 
Widowed 


... 107,903, i.e., 31 

... 186,769, i.e., 54 
... 52,916, i.e., 15 

••• ••• 98 

••• Ml 9 

»»» ••• *4 


per cent, 

ft 

it 


per cent. 

i» 


At ages 15 to 20 — 
Unmarried 
Married 
Widowed 


in 


• •• 

in 

in 


... 1 per cent 

... 14 ,, 

... 1 
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At ages 20 to 40 — 

Unmarried 

Mamed 

Widowed 

At ages 40 and over- 
. Unmarried 
Married 
Widowed 


• •• 

Ml 


lit 

• •• 


•5 per cent. 
57 „ 

19 „ 


‘1 per cent. 
20*9 „ 

79 „ 


Jains. 

The total strength of the Jains in the Jaipur State is 38,408, of which the 
males are 20,295 and the females 18,113. The percentage of — 

Unmarried is ... ... ... ... 38 

Married ... ... ... ... 42 

Widowed ... ... ... ... 20 

The following gives details of Jain males:— 

At ages under 16 — 

Unmarried ««« II* Ml 97 per cent. 

Married ... »«• ••• ••• 3 » 

Widowed Ml IM Ml ••• f| 


Ml 

M« 




At ages 15 to 20— 

Unmarried 
Mnrried 
Widowed 

At ages 20 to 40— 

Unmarried 
Married 

Widowed Ml Ml 

At ages 40 and over — 

Unmarried II* M* 

Married <«• ••• 

Widowed 

Jains, Females— Details— Civil Condition : 
At ages under IB- 

Unmarried ••• 

Married *•* 

Widowed ••• 

At ages 15 to 20 — 

Unmarried 

Married ' <»• ••• 

Widowed IM »*• 

At ages SO to 40— 

Unmarried 
Married 

Widowed 


*•* 

M* 


• •• 
• •• 


!•« 

•«t 


65 percent 
34 „ 

1 * 


82 per cent 
60 „ 

8 „ 


19 per cent 
53 „ 

28 „ 


Mt 
• M 
IM 


Mf 

•M 

IM 


Ml 


86 percent 
14 ii 

*5 it 


2 percent 
93 „ 

6 » 


•2 per cent 
75 
'25 


•i 

W 
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At ages 40 and over — 
, Unmarried 
Married 
Widowed 


•1 percent. 
SI „ 

69 „ 


Animists. " 1 ‘ — 

Total strength of Animists is 1,779, of these 996 are males and 824 females. 
Civil'Condition— ’ 


Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 


At ages under 15— 
Unmarried 
Married 
Widowed 

At ages 15 to 20 - 
Unmarried 
Married , 

Widowed 

At ages 20 to 40— 

Unmarried 
Married * 

Widowed 

At ages 40 and oyer— 

Unmarried 

Married .. 

Widowed' 


Animists, Males. 


• •• 


• »• 


Animists, Females. 


« « 
c®* 


At ages under 15.— 

Unmarried • * 

Married 
Widowed 

At ages 16 to 20— 

Unmarried , 

Married 
Widowed 

At ages 20 to 40— 

Unmarried * 

Married 

WidBwed 

At ages 40 and over— 

Unmarried ' *•* 

Married 
Widdwed 


• •• 
• »» 


Mi 


Ml 

*ee 


43 percent. 
60 „ 

7 „ 


98 percent. 
2 „ 

Nil 


69 per cent. 
31 „ 

Nil 


18 per cent. 
77 
5 


u 


3 per cent. 
82 „ 

15 ' 


94-6 percent. 
5-5 „ 

Nil. 


14 percent. 
85 ,, ‘ 

1 


4 per cent. 
90 „ 

6 „ 


1 per cent. 
49-6 
49*5 




V 

o 



Mahomedans. 

Total strength of Mahomedau population of both males and females is 
15/5,7(50, of these 101,225 are males and 9 1,635 females. -- 

Of the total' Mahdtiiedan population of' all ages 39 per cent, are unmarried 
and 50 per cent, married, and 11 per cent,' widowed. 

Males . 


At ages under 6 — 
Unmarried 
Married 
Widowed 

At ages 15 to 20— 
Unmarried 
Married 
Widowed 

•> » i 

At "ages 20 to 40 — 
Unmarried 
Married 
Widowed 

-*« i 

At ages 40 and over- 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 


At ages under 15 — 
Unmarried •• 

Married , •. 

Widowed 

At ages 15 to 20 — 

Unmarried •< 

Married • 

* 

Widowed 

At ages 20 to 40 — 

Unmarried •< 

Married 

Widowed , 

< 

it ages 40 and over— 
Unmarried 

Married . • 

Widowed 


Females. 


• • » 


IM 


96 per cent. 
4 „ 

•1 .. 


65 per cent. 
33 „ 

2 


22 per cenb. 
73 „ 

6 .. 


10 per cent. 
70 
20 


ii 

n 


85 per cent. 
15 „ 


5 percent. 

91 „ 

4 I, 

* . 

•6 percent. 
88 „ 

11*4 „ 


•2 per cent. 
43 
57 


If 

«> 


. • ChBISTIANSj 

’• Total strength of Christians is 1,326; of these 689 are males and 637 
females. 

The percentage of Civil Condition of both sexes and all ages 


Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 


• •i 
IM 
•M 


Ml 


• « I 

Ml 

«ll 


»»» 
• •• 


58 per cenb 
36 

9 • » 
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At ages under 16— 

Unmarried 

Males. 

• a* 

... 

Cent per cent. 
Sil. 

Married *•* 

• M 

1*. 


Nil. 

Widowed 

... 




At ages 16 to 20 — 

Unmarried ••• 

... 

U* 

Ill 

Cent per cent. 
Nil. 

Married 

■ a. 

«»» 


Nil 

Widowed 

«•« 

• •• 



At ages 20 to 40— 

Unmarried ••• 



■ M 

39 per cent. 

58 „ 

3 ,, 

Married 

... 

... 

... 

Widowed ••• 

• • • 

... 

... 

At aces 40 and over — 

Unmarried 


.*• 

.«* 

6 percent. 
84 Jt 

10 fl 

Married 

• •• 

... 

... 

Widowed ••• 

• »• 

... 



Females. 




At ages under 16— 

Unmarried ■•* 

... 


... 

98 percent. 

1 

Married «•* 


• •• 

Ml 

1 »> 

Widowed «• 

... 

• •• 

• M 

A » 

At ages 15 to 20— 

Unmarried 

... 

Ml 

Ml 

82 percent. 

Married 

... 

IM 

III 

18 ii 

M*| 

Widowed 

• M 

... 


•A it. 

At ages 20 to 40 — 

Unmarried ... 

• •• 

... 

... 

26 percent. 

Married ... 

• •• 

... 

... 

68 „ 

Widowed ... 



... 

6 

At ages 40 and over — 

Unmarried ... 


• •• 

... 

3 per cent 

Married 

• *• 

... 

... 

44 „ 

Widowed ... 

IM 

... 

... 

53 


Variation in Civil Condition, 1911 and 1901. 

Hindus. 

A comparison of the civil condition statistics by ages for the last twe 
censuses (1911 and 1901) discloses, that in early periods, i.e., ages from 0 to 
20, the number of unmarried males shows a slight increase when compared 
with the figures of 1901, while in the higher ages from 20 to 00 and over, 
the number of unmarried males shows a slight fall. 

In the case of the figures for the married from the comparative statement 
for the years 1911 and 1901, we find that the number of the married from 0 to 
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20 in the year 1911 is less than 1901, it then shows a slight rise from 20 to 
40, and then again it shows a falling off as we proceed higher. The decrease 
or increase is so slight, that it would be fruitless to attempt any explanation. 

In the case of the widowed, the number from 0 to 40 in 1911 is less than 
that of 1 901. It is more in the age periods from 40 to 60 and over. 

Examining the same table by religion, we find that the number of Hindu 
males unmarried at ages from 0 to 20 is slightly higher in 1911 than in 1901, 
it falls from 20 to 60 and over. The Hindu unmarried females also show an 
increase from 0 to 10 in 1911, while the number of unmarried females decreases 
as we rise in age periods from 10 to 60 and over. 

Hindu males, married, show a slight falling off in the age periods from 0 to 
15, as compared with the figures of 1901, while in the higher ages, the figures 
show a slight increase. The figures for the Hindu married females show a 
gratifying falling off in early or infant marriages from ages 0 to 10, i e., in 
1901, there were about 6 per mille married females at ages 0 to 4, while in 1911 
the number is reduced to 2 per mille. Similarly at ages 5 to 10, we have in 
1901, 74 per mille, while in 1911, 58 per mille. 

This establishes the fact very clearly, that the advance in education and 
general culture; has created an awakening to the evil effects of early or infant 
marriages. Figures at ages higher than 10 show a corresponding increase up to 
60, and then at 60 and over the number of married females is less than in 
1901. 

Figures for the Hindu widowed males in 1911 at ages 0 to 40 show a 
decrease when compared with those in 1901, and at the higher ages, a comparison 
shows an increase in 1911. 

A similar examination of the Hindu widowed females for the years 1911 
and 1901 at age 3 0 to 40 discloses a decrease in the number of widows in 1911. 

We have said above that there were fewer early marriages in 1911 than 
in 1901. As a result thereof we have a smaller number of child-widows in 
1911 than in 1901. At ages 5 to 10, in 1901 the number of widows per mille 
was 3, while in 1911 it goes down to 1. At ages 10 to 15 we have in 1901 
widows 16 per mille, while in 1911 it is almost reduced to half. 

At higher ages 40 to 60 and over, the figures of widows in 1911 show a 
falling off in numbers when compared with 1901. 

Mahomedans. 

We now come to the figures relating to the civil condition of the 
Mahomedans in the years 1911 and 1901. 

Comparing the figures, it appears that in 1911, the number of unmarried 
males and females is less than in 1901, at different ages, except at ages 0 to 4 
amongst males and females both, where the number is only very little in excess. 
This indicates a tendency to marry both boys and girls at higher ages. 

As regards figures for married males and females at the two censuses, we 
observe, that in 1901 at ages 0 to 4, the number per mille is 5 for males and 
11 for females, while in 1911, we have 1 per mille for males and 6 per mille 
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for females. This also bears testimony to the fact that there is an aversion 
towards contracting early or infant marriages. 1 

Proceeding further, we find that the figures for males and females, b'o£h 
for 1911, show an increase at ages from 5 to 60, and at ages 6 ) and .over the 
number decreases. 

Placing the figures for Hindus and Mahomedans under this head side by 
side, we notice that at early ages, there are more Mahomedans (males and 
females) married than Hindus. . . • 

Jains' Civil Condition —The figures for married males and females amongst 
Jains in the years 1901 and 1911, are also in agreement with the general trend 
of society towards early marriage. We have 3 married males and 5 married 
females per mille in 19J1, at ages 0 to 4, while in 1911, we have *5 and 1 per 
mille respectively. 

At ages from 5 to 15 the number of married males is less in 1911 than in 
1901. The number of married females at ages 5 to 10 is less than the figure 
for 1901, but it rises at ages 10 to 20 for females. 

A similar examination of the figures for the Animists, both males and 
females for the two censuses, reveals the spread of the same ideas which are 
prevalent amongst the more advanced classes. 

i Subsidiary Table V shows the civil condition of selected Hindu castes, 
Mahomedans and Jains. 

Here we should study what castes ’marry early and which of them have 
child-widows. The most salient feature of this table is the number of married 
between 0 to 4. We see that the number of married males at that age is 1 per 
mille Brahman, 1 per mille Bhangi, 2 per mille Chhipa, 2 per mille Daroga, 
4 Dhakar, 1 Gujar, 1 Jat, 4 Khatis, 2 Khatiks, 1 IColi, 2 Kumhars, 7 Mocbis, 
1 Nai, 3 Naiks, 1 Raigar, and 3 Telis. 

The above figures disclose that the low castes, who have not been influ- 
enced by the advanced notions of modern civilized life, are yet practising early 
marriage. The Mochis, Khatis, Dliakars, Naiks and Toils record the highest 
number of married males at ages U to 4. 

At ages 0 to 4, we observe that most of the castes show no females married, 
while the castes Bhangi (6), Balai (4), Daroga (4), Dhakar (13), Lobar (9), Mochi 
(7), and Naik (5) gave their daughters in marriage at a very early age. 
Of these, Dhakar and Lobar and Mochi have 13, 9 and 7 per mille respectively. 

From a study of early marriage we turn our attention to the number of 
child-widows at early ages' amongst the castes, who do not practise widow 
marriages. 

We have widows, Brahman, at ages 6 to 11, 8 per mille, at ages 12 to 15, 
33 per mille, In to 19, 69 per mille. 

Rajputs, at age3 5 to 11, 4 ; 12 to 14, 13 ; and 16 to 19, 45 per mille. 

Mahajans, at ages 6 to 11, 3 ; 12 to 14, 17 ; and 15 to 19, 63 per mille. 

Jains, at ages 5 to 11, 6 ; 12 to 14, 21 ; and 15 to 19, 61 per mille. 

_ The condition of the Brahmans is to he greatly deplored, who record the 
highest number of child-widows. 
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SunsioiAHY Table I. — Distribution of the Civil Condition per mille by sex, 
religion and age at the last two censuses. 



t 
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Scbsidiaet Table I.— Distribution of Civil Condition per millebysex, 
religion and age at the last two censuses — (contd.) 


fieligion, sex and age. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

"Widowed. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Musamaw. 




- 




Mala. 

0 — 4 I. • • 

• • 

998 

995 

1 

5 

*7 

• a 

j5“9 « • • • 

• • 

968 

972 

31 

26 

•9 

2 

10—14 

• • 

855 

868 

140 

124 

5 

8 

16—19 

• • 

638 

663 

348 

323 

14 

24 

20 — 39 m • • 

• a 

186 

203 

762 

740 

52 

57 

40*^59 • • • • 

f • 

37 

49 

816 

816 

147 

135 

60 and over 

• • 

32 

49 

636 

669 

332 

282 

Femaltt. 

« • • • 

• • 

993 

988 

6 

11 

•2 

*1 

✓ 5—9 i« • • 

• • 

904 

912 

94 

84 

2 

4 

10—14 

• • 

653 

609 

437 

377 

10 

13 

16—19 

• a 

120 

156 

558 

808 

22 

36 

20-1-39 • • • • 

• • 

16 

26 

899 

864 

85 

no 

40— *59 • • • • 

• a 

11 

14 

578 

560 

411 

426 

60 and over . . 

• • 

10 

12 

190 

207 

800 

781 

Jaw. 








ilaht» 

0—4 * • • • 

• * 

990-6 

997 

•5 

3 


a w 

6— 9 * * • • 

• • 

996-6 

985 

4 

14 

•4 

1 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1-4 

1 

o 

H 

• » 

919 

906 

78 

91 

3 

3 

16-19 .. 

• • 

648 

642 

342 

338 

17 

19 

20—39 .. 

a « 

327 

329 

596 

604 

77 

67 

40—59 • • •• 

• • 

1 96 

196 

559 

583 

245 

221 

60 and oxer 

•• 

146 

112 

393 

467 

461 

421 

Jtcmalti. 

0—4 • • • • 

• a 

999 

994 

1 

5 

• • 

•5 

6 — 9 

• * 

982 

956 

16 

42 

2 

2 

10-14 .. 

• a 

471 

629 

611 

453 

18 

18 - 

16—19 .. 

• a 

19 

48 

926 

896 

52 

56 

20—39 i, , , 

/• 

2 

10 

752 

770 

246 

220 

40-69 .. 

a a 

1 

7 

383 

398 

616 

595 

60 and oTer .. 


2 

6 

96 

131 

902 

863 
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Subsidiary Table L — Distribution of the civil condition per mille by sex, 
religion and age at the last two censuses — ( [contd .) 


Eeligion, sex and age. 


Unmarried. 

Mamed. 

Widowed. 


1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Anxmist. 








Males. 

0—4 ■< • • 

• ■ 

998 

1,000 

7 

a a 

a a 

a a 

5 — 0 , . . . 

• • 

983 

927 

17 

63 

a a 

10 

10—34 .. 

t 9 

931 

856 

69 

90 

a a 

45 

15 — 19 . . . • 

9 • 

696 

534 

- 305 

398 

H • 

68 

20—39 . . 

• • 

178 

163 

768 

747 

54 

90 

40“ *-59 f « «• 

t » 

40 

63 

828 

757 

122 

150 

60 and over 

• • 

• 9 

■ a 

750 

684 

250 

316 

Females. 

0—4 .. 

• • 

1,000 

879 

• • 

21 

a a 

• • 

5 — 9 . . • • 

• • 

936 

949 

64 

51 

a a 

a a 

10—14 .. «• 

• • 

580 

634 

420 

317 

• a 

49 

15—19 .. 

■ • 

134 

172 

851 

770 

15 

58 

20— -39 a. •• 

• • 

38 

3 

903 

812 

59 

* 

136 

40—69 • • •• 

• 

16 

42 

535 

489 

449 

469 

60 and over . « 

• • 

• • 

71 

227 

a a 

773 

C 

929 

Artab. 








Males. 

0—4 it • • 

• • 

1,000 

1,000 

s' • 

a a 

a a 

% » 

6—9 • < • • 

• 9 

1,000 

1,000 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a • 

10—14 .. 

• 9 

921 

833 

79 

167 

• a 

a a 

16—19 .. 

9 • 

742 

833 

258 

667 

• a 

• • 

20-39 .. 

• • 

89 

264 

880 

684 

22 

54 

40 — 69 • • • • 

■ • 

107 

133 

679 

800 

214 

67 

60 and oier 

• • 

• • 

t • 

600 

007 

500 

333 

Females. 

0—4 •• •• 

• a 

1,000 

889 

a a 

111 

a a 

• V 

5—9 

• • 

917 

1,000 

83 

a a 

a a 

• 4 

10—14 .. 

a « 

750 

a • 

250 

1,000 

• 4 

a a 

15 -19 . . 

a * 

9 t 

a 

1,000 

1,000 

a a 

a a 

20—39 .. •• 

a a 

• 9 

a a 

886 

778 

114 

222 

40—69 . • • • 

a * 

t 9 

• • 

692 

571 

308 

429 

60 and over . . 

a a 

• t 

) • 

a • 

500 

1,000 

500 
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St nsiDiAar Table I. — Distribution of the civil condition per mille by sox, 
religion and age at the last two censuses — ( contd .) 


Kcligion, sex and age. 

Unmarried. 


"Widow ed. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Sikh. 







Males. 







0-4 .. 

1,000 

1,000 

• • 

• • 

« • 

• » 

5—9 .. 

1,000 

1,000 

• • 

. . 

• • 

• « 

10-14 .. 

1,000 

1,000 

» l 

a • 

• • 

a a 

15-19 .. 

556 

1,000 

333 

, . 

111 

a a 

20-39 .. 

372 

514 

558 

486 

70 

t m 

40—59 .. 

« • 

« ■ 

846 

727 

164 

270 

60 and over ,, 

« • 

• • 

250 

333 

760 

667 

Females. 







0—4 .. 

1,000 

1,000 

• • 

• ■ 

• t 

, , 

5 — 9 .. 

1,000 

1,000 

a • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

10—14 .. 

760 

1,000 

250 

/ 

/ •• 

• a 


15 — 19 . 

• • 

• • 

1,000 

1,000 

a « 

a • 

20-39 .. 

39 

• • 

769 

1,000 

192 

.. 

40-59 .. 

• ■ 

• • 

455 

1,000 

545 

« • 

60 and over 

• • 

• • 

167 

a fl 

833 

• a 

CHBI6TIAH. 







Males. 







0~4 •• .. 

1,000 

.1,000 

.. 

• a 

a a 

'• » 

o o 

1,000 

1,000 

• • 

, • 

a a 

a a 

10 14 

1,000 

1,000 

. , 

, # 

• • 

a a 

15-19 .. 

• • • « 

1,000 

983 

• • 

17 

• • 

• • 

20-39 .. 

• • •• 

391 

586 

579 

383 

30 

31 

40-69 .. 

• • • • 

62 

137 

856 

737 

82 

126 

60 and over 

72 

71 

714 

715 

214 

214 

Females . 







°- 4 •• 

1,000 

1,000 

( , 

• a 

« % 

\ « 

5-9 ... 

1,000 

947 

• • 

53 

• a 

• a 

10-14 .. 

898 

1,000 

61 

• a 

41 

a a 

15-19 .. 

819 

718 

181 

282 



20-39 .. 

258 

197 

686 

762 

56 

41 

49—59 . . 








16 

37 

571 

685 

413 

278 

60 and over 







“ . 

SO 


120 

308 

800 

602 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Distribution of the civil condition per mille by sex, 
religion and age at the last two censuses — ( contd .) 


Religion, sex and nge. 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

"Widowed. 


1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

, Pxnsi. 

Males. 








0-4 .. 

• * 


1,000 

a • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

5 — 9 

• « 

• • 

1,000 

a a 

• • 

a a 

a a 

10-14 .. 

a a 

a a 

1,000 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

15—19 . . 

• • 

1,000 

627 

a a 

333 

• a 

a a 

20—39 . . 

• 4 

625 

429 

375 

571 

a « 

a a 

40—59 . . 

• • 

a « 

a a 

1,000 

1,000 

a • 

• a 

60— and over 

• « 

a a 

a a 

1,000 


a a 

a a 

Females. 








0-4 .. 


« • 

1,000 

a a 

a a 

• a 

a a 

5-9 

• • 

1,000 

1,000 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a • 

10-14 .. 

• • 

1,000 

1,000 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

15—19 .. 

• • 

1. 000 

1,000 

• a 

a a 

a a 

• • 

20-39 . . 

• • 

4 • 

f • 

1,000 

1,000 

* a 

4 4 

40—59 .. 

• • 

4 

a a 

a a 

333 

1,000 

667 

a a 

60 nnd over 

a * 

• • 

a a 

1,000 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Bdajimo Sajiaj 

Males. 








0 — 4 • • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

• a 

.. 

5 — 9 • • • > 

• • 

• a 

• a 

• • « 

a a 

i a 

• a 

10-14 .. 

• * 

• * 

• a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

15 — 19 , • . • 

a • 

• • 

a • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

20—39 .. 

• • 

a a 

a • 

1,000 

a a 

a a 

a a 

40 — 59 . . • * 


•• 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

* 

a a 

60 and over 

• • 

t a 

a a 

1,000 

a • 

•• 

w • 

Females. 








0—4 . . 

a • 

a a 

• a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

5 — 9 •• •• 

• a 

a a 

• % 

a a 

■ a 

a a 

• a 

10 — 14 * •• 

• 4 

a a 

a 

•• 

a a 

a a 

a « 

15 — 19 .. •• 

• • 

a • 

a a 

1,000 

a a 

•• 

• * 

20—39 .. 

• • 

i a 

a a 

1,000 


• • 

» a 

40 — 59 • •• / 

•• 


a a 

1,100 

a a 

a a 

a a 

60 and over 

•• 

a a 

a a 

•• 

a a 

• a 

• a 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Distribution of the civil condition per mille by sex, 
religion and age at the last two censuses — {conoid.) 
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Subsidiary Table II.— Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of 


Suirs 


Religion and 
Kuturnl Division. 


All ages. 

0- 

-4, 


5 

-0. 



1C -19. 

mm 

■ 

40 and over. 

Unmarried. 

•6 

o 

u 

eS 

ij 

Cl 

•a 

£ 

*o 

0 

1 

a 

P 

fj 

0> 

£ 

a 

M 

* 

•a 

4 

£ 

Unmarried. 

5 

£ 

eS 

w. 

•6 

% 

© 

•o 

5 

3 

*C 

ft 4 

CS 

s 

a 

p 

rs 

V 

u 

s 

b— ■ 

1"? 

T3 

V 

\ 

s 

Unmarried. 

•3 

«y 

'C 

ft. 

c5 

*6 

fi 

fs 

o 

£ 

*3 

E 

a 

§ 

O 

5 

u 

u 

tS 

5? 

•6 

0 

1 
*0 

% 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

G 

B 

8 

B 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

jAiroit State. 









| 



s 







All Religions ... 

482 

450 

GG 

999 

0 

•01 

986 

13 

B 

778 

214 


217 

732 

50 

81 


176 

Hindu 

483 

450 

GG 

999 

■8 

•01 

987 

12 

*4 

780 

2X4 

G 

218 

733 

49 

8G 


20G 

Jlusalmnn 

4C2 

472 

61 

998 

•1 

•07 

968 

30 

9 

755 
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each sex, at certain ages in each Religion and Natural Division— (conidi. 
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each sex, at certain ages in each 'Religion and Natural Division— (contd.). 
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Subsidiary Table II.— Distribution by Civil Condition of 1;000 of • 


Mali's. 
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Subsidiary Tablu II— Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of 
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Subsidiary Table III.— Distribution by main age-periods and Civil Condition of 

10,000 of each Ses and Heligion. 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Distribution by main age periods and Civil Condition of 
10,000 of each Sex and Religion — ( concld .). 
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Subsidiary Tablr IV —Proportion of Sexes by Civil Condition at certain ages for Religions and Natural Divisions— {contd). 
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Subsidiary Table IV.— Proportion of Sexes by Civil Condition at certain ages for Religions and Natural Divisions— (contd). 
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Substdtar? Table IV. — Proportion of Sexes by Civil Condition at certain ages for Religions and Natural Divisions — (contd). 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Proportion of Sexes by Civil Condition at certain ages for Religions and Natural Divisions — ( contd ). 
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Subsidiary Table V.— Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain ages for Selected Castes— (continued). 
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Subsidiary Table V,— Distribution of Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain ages for Selected Castes— (concld.). 
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Education. 




CHAPTER VIII. 
EDUCATION. 


Data roa Discussion. 

Subsidiary Table I. — Education, by age. sex and religion. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Education by age and locality. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Education by religion, sex and locality. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — English education by ago, sex and locality. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Progress of education since 1881. 

Subsidiary Table VI — Education by caste. 

Subsidiary Tabic VII. — Number of institutions and pupils according to the 
•returns of the Educational Department. 

Subsidiary Table VIII. — Main results of the University Examinations and 
Sanskrit Title Examinations. 

Subsidiary Table IN. — Number and circulation of Newspapers. 

Subsidiary Table X. — Number of books published in each language. 

Imperial Table VIII- A. — Education, Jaipur State, .all religions, showing 
the number of illiterates and literates in English and Hindustani languages. 

Imperial Table V1II-B. — Education by Xizamats (age, sex and religion). 

Imperial Table V1II-C. — Education, Jaipur City (all religions), languages. 

Imperial Table IX. — Education by selected castes, tribes and races. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Eor census purposes the meaning of the word "Education or Literacy” has 
been very much circumscribed or narrowed. 

At the census of 1881 and 1891 the educated people were divided under 
three heads, viz : — 

(1) Learning (persons under instruction) ; (2) Literate ; (3) Illiterate. But 
the above classification was not satisfactory. 

i 

This threefold division was, therefore, reduced to two main heads in 1901, 
namely, — (l) the Illiterate, and (2) the Literate. 

At the census of 1911, the above classification was adopted. 

The literate were to includo persons, who had received any education, 
either high, secondary or primary, or merely elementary. Persons who could 
both read and write any language Avere to be entered as “ literate." It Avas 
further explained that a person to be classed under “ literato," should Im-e the 
necessary knowledge to enable him or her to write a letter to a friend, and read 
the answer to it, but not to be clashed “ literate,” othenvisc. 

This Avas an indispensable condition of literacy, but it is rather difficult to 
imagine, that an enumerator had sufficient means and time to find out whether 
one actually possessed the capacity to satisfy the requirements of the census 
definition of the term. 
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Sometimes people are apt to say that they can write and they know the- 
alphabets. But to write a letter and read a reply to it in any character is not 
always an easy business. It may be all right for the Hindi-knowing people, who 
could do so, however insignificant their knowledge of the characters may be. 

Extent or Literact. 

The total population of the State is 2,636,647 : males 1,385,750 and females 
1,260,897. Amongst them there are 87,704 literates of both sexes, i.e., 3 per 
cent of the total population. 

The female literates are 3,036, i.e., *2 per cent of the total female 
population. 

An examination of the Subsidiary Table I shows that literates of all ages 
and religions per mille are 33, i.e., 3 per cent. Of these 16 per mille are males 
and 2 per mille are females. To put it in plain words, it would be that in 
every thousand there are 967 illiterates and only 33 literates amongst males. 
Amongst the females in every one thousand there are 998 illiterates and 2 only 
literates. 


Variations since 1901. 

The figures of male literates for the whole State in 1911 were 62-5 per 
mille, against 46*9 in 1901. This shows an increase of literacy by 16 per mille. 

The figures for female literates were 2'4 per mille in 1911, against *9 per 
mille in 1901. 

Education seems to have made considerable advance, both amongst males 
and females during the last decade. What is most remarkable and noteworthy 
is, that the rate of increase in literacy amongst females is greater than amongst 
males. 

This indicates that the Jaipur State is keeping abreast of the times and 
takes part in the general awakening which characterizes the present age. 

The extent of literacy in the various Nizamats and the City. 

t 

The City totals for literate males in 1901 were 165 per mille and in 1911 
'they rose to 190 per mille. 

Of the Nizamats and Thikanas we see that the Thikanas (67 per mille in 
1911) head the list, while after them come Torawati (61-8), Kote Kasim (52*6), 
Sawai Jaipur (50*9), Sawai Madhopur (45*7), and Dausa (41*2), in' the order of 
the extent of literacy. 

We find that the extent of literacy is in proportion to the strength of the 
population. Ihe chief reason why the Thikanas return the highest number of 
literates is, that they are mostly inhabited by Mahajans, to whom, reading and 
writing of business letters and keeping accounts of their money transactions in 
tiie Hindi script, is most indispensable. The same cause assigns an equally 
honourable position to Nizamat Torawati. 

The premier position in literacy is enjoyed by Jaipur City, which has a 
.number of educational institutions of all grades. 
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Variations tn Literacy by Sex and Nizamat. 

In comparing the figures for 1911 and 1901 for literacy amongst males, 

•wo find that the Nizam a ts Dausa (41 per mille in 1911 and 27 in 1901), 
Kole Kasim (52 in 1911 and 33 in 1901), Sawai Jaipur (51 in 1911 and 35 in 
1901), Sawai Madhopur (45 in 1911 and 36 in 1901), Sambhar (76 in 1911 and 
62 in 1901), Slickhawati (53 in 1911 and 44 in 1901), Thikanas (67 in 1911 
and 42 in 1901), Torawati (61 in 1911 and 43 in 1901), (and Bandikui (145 in 
1913 and 144 in 1901) have made progress in education during the last decade. 

On the other hand, the Nizamats Gangapur (29 in 1911 and 32 in 1901) 
and Malpura (54 in 1911 and 55 in 1901) show that they have fallen in the 
number of male literates. 

The increase in the number of litei'ates in the Nizamats noted above is due 
to their having a large number of Hindu Mahajans, Brahmans, Kayasths and 
others, who are now betaking themselves earnestly to 9tudy the three R’s. 

We now como to examine literacy amongst females. 

It has been remarked above that the total strength of literate females in 
1901 was ’9 per mille. At the census of 1911 it was 2*4. 

IVe will now see how the figures of literacy amongst females vary in the 
different Nizamats. 

It is observed that Jaipur City records the highest literacy amongst females, 
as it naturally should. The number per mille ifi 1901 was 5-8 and in 1911 it 
rose to 13*3. In the city the number of schools for girls has increased ; and it 
is needless to repeat that the custodians or guardians of girls have now directed 
their attention towards their education, with an earnestness and zeal hitherto 
unknown in these parts, where an oducatod or literate female was looked upon 
as not a very desirable member of the household. 

Then follow the Nizamats of Sambhar (17 in 1901 and 5 in 1911), Gangapur 
(4*4 in 1901 and 2*3 in 1911), ICote Kasim (•] in 190L and 1*2 in 1911), Hindaun 
(•4 in 1901 and 3 *1 in 1911), Malpura (*3 in 1901 and 1 in 1911), Sawai Jaipur 
(•3 in 1901 and 1 in 3911), Sawai Madhopur (*4 in 1901 and 1*3 in 1911), 
Thikanas ( 6 in 1901 and 1*7 in 1911), Shekkawati (*5 in 1901 and 1*6 in 1911) 
and Torawati (*4 in 1901 and 1*6 in 1911). 

The above return an increase, when compared with the figures of 1901 
except Gangapur. 

Wc further observe that the Nizamat Sambhar heads tho list in' the rate 
of increase, because in 1901 there the literacy of females per mille was 1*7 
and at tho last census Sambhar returns 5 per mille. 

Tho cause of this iucreaso is not far to seek. Sambhar is the seat of a 
number, of salt officials with their families and subordinates, who are almost all * 
literates, in addition to a good many Native Christians residing at that place. 

Wc see again that of all tho Nizamats Bandikui stands pre-eminent as 
regards literacy amongst females, though during the last ten years the ratio 
of literacy has gone down. The high place, which it nevertheless occupies, is 
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chiefly owing to its Railway Christian population, who are all literates. The 
decrease during the last decade is due to a number of people having removed 
to Phulera, necessitated by the opening of the Rewari-Phulera Chord line. The 
Christians, who are almost all educated, always swell the number of literates in 
a place 


PnoroRTios by Sex, Religion and Age. 

Subsidiary Table I. — 'Hie proportions by sex and religion at the different 
age periods can be studied in this table. 

Under all religions and ages, we find that the number of literates of both 
sexes is 33 per mille. 

Amongst the total male population we have 61 per mille of all ages who are 
literates, while their number amongst the total female population is 2 per mille. 

Examining the details of all religions, we observe that the Parsis head the 
list in literacy. The literates amongst them are 821 per mille. The Parsis are 
almost all literates in the Jaipur State. They are either tradesmen or arc in 
service, of these 876 per mille are males, while 760 per mille are females. 

The number of male literates is almost equal to that of female literates*— 
a fact which is less noticed amongst other castes, whore females do not en oy 
the benefits of education. 

Side by side with the Parsis could bo placed the Christians, amtfhgst whom 
666 per mille of both sexes are literates, of tb<*se 696 per mille are males and 
635 females. 

Closely following them are Brahmo-Samajists and the Jews, who return 
666 and 600 per mille, respectively, of total literates of all ages. The number of 
male and female literates among the Brahmo-Samajists is the same. They 
return 666 per mille of both sexes. 

The male literates amongst the Jews are 1,000 per mille, but the number 
of female literates per millo is 333. 

* 

Of the other religions, excluding those mentioned above, the Aryas head 
the list amongst the literates. The literates of all ages and both sexes amongst 
them are 580 per mille. Of these 775 per mille are males and 205 females. 
The proportion of female literates amongst the Aryas is almost equal to that 
■of the Jews. 

The Jains come aftor the Aryas, who roturn 2 74 per mille of the total 
Jain population of both sexes and all ages. Of these 607 per mille are males 
and 12 per mille are females. 

The Sikhs come after the Jains. They have 273 per mille of literates of 
all ages and both sexes. They have 4S3 male literates. Of literates amongst 
females they have none. 

Next to them come Hindus. Literates of all ages and both sexes amongst 
them arc 29 per r ill©. Of these 54 per mille are males and 2 per mille are 
females. 
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The Mahomedans are placed last as far as literacy is concerned. They 
•return 24 per mille of literates of all ages and both sexes. Of these 45 per 
mille of the total population are male literates, while 2 per mille are females. 

The Animists arc one and all illiterates. 

The Hindus and Mahomedans occupy inferior positions, when compared with 
Pnrsis, Christians, Brahmos, Jews, etc., under the head “ literacy.” The plain' 
fact is that the Hindu and Mahomedan population consists largely of persons, 
who are either cultivators or labourers, who consider that education is not a 
necessary item to be acquired, and therefore it is greatly neglected amongst 
these people. The schools are attended mostly by middle class people, who 
cannot got on without learning to read and write. 

It as very unfortunate that the rich people receive little or no education, , 
because to them wealth and affluence mean everything. 

Literacy nr Age and Religion. 

Au examination of the figures for each age period shows that at ages 
0 to 9 the Christians (295 per inillo males and 194 per mille females) head 
the list. * 

Immediately close to them follow the Aryas, who return males 269 per 
mille and females 74 per mille. 

After them come Sikhs (males 100 per mille), Jains (males 30 per mille 
and females 2 per mille), Hindus (males 2 per mille and females *2 per mille), 
Musalmans (males 2 per mille and female T per mille). The proportions given 
above show a very lamentable state of literacy, for a good number Gf children 
at the age 0 to 9 should have been literates. Here the Christians alone show 
a fair number. 

At ages 10 to 14 the Christians (males 900 and females 795), Aryas 
(males 957 and females 83), and Jains (males 372 and females 20) maintain a 
fairly high position, while the Hindus return males 32 and females 1 and 
Mahomedans, males 23 and females 1, which is not a very encouraging feature 

of the general educational progress of the Hindus and Mahomedans. 

« <* 

At ages 16 to 19 the Hindus have males 03 and females 2 ; and the 
Mahomedans moles 47 and females 3, ovon hero the Christians, Parsis and 
Aryas are placed above them. 

At ages 20 and over at tho top of the list aro the Jews (males 1,000 and 
females 1,000) with the Parsis, Aryas, Christians and Bralimos coming after 
them. Even at this ago the Hindus and Mahomedans come last, the former 
having males 79 per mille and females 2 per mille, and the latter males 69 
and females 3. 


Literacy by Castes and Variation. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives proportions of literacy per mille of the selected 
castes. 

Amongst the high castes, we generally reckon Brahmans, Ksnntrivas and 
Yaishyas. 


I 

I 
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In 1901 we bad amongst Brahmans 49-8 literates of both sexes, and 
in 1911, 74-5 literates of both sexes. Of these in 1901, males wore 93-9 per 
mille and females 1-3 per mille ; while in 1911 the male literates were 141 
per mille and females 4 per mille. So the literate males amongst Brahmans 
have increased by one and a half, and the females have the number of 1901 
quadrupled in 1911. This is a gratifying feature as far as female education 
is concerned. 

Rajputs— In 1901 the literates of both sexes amongst them were 199, 
of these 31-4 were males and 4‘1 females. In 1911 the total literates of both 
sexes were 32*6, of these 45*4 were males and 14-6 females. 

Like the Brahmans, the Rajputs also show an increase in literacy by 
about li, and amongst the females it is more than three times that of the 
previous decade. 

Mahajans . — In 1901 the literates amongst them of both sexes were 142 
per mille. Of these 270 were males and 1*7 females. In 1911 the number 
of literates of both sexes was 201. Of these 394 were males and 3-7 
females. 

The rate of increase is almost the same as that amongst the Brahmans and 
Rajputs of both sexes. 

Bhargavas . — Figures of Bhargavas for literacy in 1901 are not available. 
In 1911 the literate males wore 162 per mille. 

Kayasthas . — The number of literates of both sexes in 1 901 was 235*6 per 
mille. Of these 402 were males and 26 females. In 1911 the number of both 
sexes was 358-6. Of these 631 were males and 52-7 females. In education the 
returns show that they occupy a very high place. 

We now turn our attention to the figures of literacy amongst the people 
who are denominated low or depressed classes. We first take the industrial 
classes or artisans. 

The goldsmiths (Sunars) and Sunghas take the lead. They return 52-8 
per mille of literates of both sexes, and 50 per mille respectively. 

Kalals, who are distillers of liquors, have 32*6 per mille of literates of 
both sexes. 

Babar is a class of Nais (barbers) who shave the Untouchables. Amongst 
them 13*5 per mille of both sexes are literates. 

Chakar, Daroga, Gola-Purab, Kachlri, Koli, Lodka, Mali, Mina, Mochi, 
Nai, Nayak, Raibari, Darzi, Sikligar, etc., have all been found more or less 
literate. "The figures of literacy amongst them vary between 1*4 and 15*8. 
These may be said to be very low in the scale of literacy. 

t 

Religious devotees and mendicants, such as Sadhus Ramanandi, Ram- 
sanehi and Bairagis are also literates. The Sadhus head the list amongst them. 
They have 176 per mille literates, who are all males. The high proportion of 
literacy returned by them is due to their being only a fow in' number. * 
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English Education. 

The diffusion of English education amongst all classes of people should 
now engage our attention. 

"SVe find there aro 1 per mille of persons of both sexes acquainted with 
English as compared with 33 per mille of the total number of literates of all 
languages including English. 

At the census of 1901 the figures for English literacy and general literacy 
were *7 and 24 per mille respectively of both sexes. This does not indicate 
good progress in general education, although wo have gone higher from '7 to 
1 per mille. 

It is said that the trading classes or castes still show a lack of knowledge 
in English. How far the above proposition is true, will be known by a study of 
■figures. In 1901, they returned -7 per millo of the total population in literacy 
in English. In 1911 the proportion has risen to 1*9 per mille, which marks a 
decided improvement. But compared with the Kayasthas (l-A'7 in 1901 and 
55-5 jn 1911) who return the highest figure in literacy in English, wo sec the 
trading castes are very backward. The figures for Rajputs in literacy in English 
are equal to those of the trading castes. 

Statistics ok Education Department. 

Subsidiary Table YU gives ua the number of institutions and pupils 
according to the returns of the Education Department. 

In 1911 flic number of institutions was 1,130 against 496 in 1901 and 
513 in 1891 . The number 1ms become more than double since 1891. 

These institutions arc divided into— 

(1) Public Institution a . — Arts College, Secondary Schools, Primary Schools 
and Technical Schools, and 

(2) Private Institutions . — Advanced and Elementary Public Institutions 
are those which arc maintained and managed by the Jaipur State, while Private 
Institutions aro financed by private agencies under the supervision of the State 
Educational Officers. 

In the year 1911, the number of scholars attending those institutions was 
32,080 against 10,010 in 1901 and 20,277 in 1891. Of the scholars attending 
the Public Institutions in 1911, 231 receive high education, 4,094 secondary 
education, 7,426 primary education and 557 technical education. Tho nuinbor 
of scholars attonding private institutions was 3,043 (advanced education) and 
10,735 (elementary education). 

ltcsults of the education at institutions in the State in the years 1891, 

1901 and 1913. 

Subsidiary Table Vlll embodies figures for the above. 

In 1911 tho number of passes in tho Matriculation Examination was 47 
.against 17 in 1901 and 14 in 1801 . 
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In the Inteimediate Examination the number of students who passed was 
tiO against 10 in L901 and 9 in 1891. 

In the B.Sc. Examination the number of students who graduated was 
4 in 3911. 

In the B.A. the number of graduates was 6 in 1911, 3 in 1901 and 3 
in 1891. 

In the M.A. Examination the number was 1 in 1911. 

In the Sanskrit Title Examinations the number who received Degrees or 
Titles was 37 in 1911, 14 in 1901 and 10 in 1891. 

The above remarks indicate gradual, steady and satisfactory progress 
during the last three decades. 

The Number and Circulation of Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular Papers . 

Subsidiary Table IX deals with the returns for the above. 

There are two Printing Presses in Jaipur City. 

A weekly paper, entitled the “ Jaipur Gazette/' is published by the Jaipur 
Government in English, Hindi and Urdu : its circulation is very limited. 

A Sanskrit monthly named Sanskrit “ Ratnakar " is published at the 
Balcliandra Press. About three hundred copies of this magazine are circulated. 

A Hindi monthly, named “ Abala Hitaishi, ” is also published at the 
Balchandra Press, and three hundred copies of this Hindi magazine arc 
circulated, 

Balchandra Press also publishes a Hindi and Urdu combined monthly, 
named “Dharma Tattwa Probodhini." It has a circulation of 250 copies. 

Books published during the last decade (1901 to 1910). 

Subsidiary Table X gives the number of such hooks. 

Five books were published in Persian, 2,002 in Urdu, 7,600 in Sanskrit, 
12,500 in Hindi and 6 in Bhasha. The largest number of books printed was 
in the year 1905. 



* * I > • ^ 1 

SuBsiDURr Table I.— 'Education by Ago, Sex and Religion. 
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Subsidiary Tabus II.— Education by Age, Sex and Locality. 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — Education by Caste — ( contd ). 
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Subsidiary Table VI.— Education by Cast c—(conid). 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — Education by Caste— (contd) 
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Subsidiary Table VII.— dumber of Institutions and Pupils according 
to the returns of the Education Department. 
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Subsidiary Table V1IT. — Main results of University Examinations and 
Sanskrit Upadlii Pnrikshas in title examinations'. 
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Subsidiary Table I2£.— Number and Circulation of Newspapers^ etc. 
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Subsidiary Table X . — Number of Books published in each Language. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Language. 




CHAPTER IX. 

LANGUAGE. 


Data for Discussion. 

Imperial Table X gives languages spoken in tho State by Religions. 

Subsidiary Table I shows tbo distribution of total population by Language. 

Subsidiary Table II shows distribution of the population of each Nizamat by , 
Language. 


Introductory. 

The enumerators, while filling tho entries of languages in the census 
, schedules, wero directed to write the language, which each person spoke, when 
inside his or her own house. In the case of infants, they were directed to enter 
the language of their mothers. 

It is very difficult to find out exactly the name of the language spoken 
inside the house. In the first place, the enumerators, who wero generally men 
of ordinary attainments, wero not expected to be so scrutinizing and particular 
as to find out the exact name of the language spoken in houses they were to 
census. Then the ever-increasing spread of education and intercourse of the 
natives with foreigners, accelerated by easy and cheap communication which now 
prevails, have so much changed tho general character of the languages or 
dialects spoken in the State, that it is not easy to distinguish the one from tho 
other. They have borrowed and assimilated a good deal from foreign dialects, so 
much so, that it could ho safely said that the Jaipur dialects do not retain their 
true, pure and original form. Besides this, the people themselves arc not aware 
as to what their indigenous dialect is, that is to say, they arc entirely ignorant 
of the particular name of tho dialect they speak. It is on this account that the 
names of the various dialects, detailed in the seliomc of classification of dialects 
formulated by Dr. Grierson, do not find their place in the entries in tho Census 
' schedules. 

The names of tho dialects most commonly found in tho Census schedules 
are Rajasthani, t.e., Dlmndhari or Jaipuri, llagri and Shekhawali. This clearly 
shows that the people, while giving the name of their dialect, simply named it 
. after the locality, whoro they resided, ignorant as they wero of the scientific 
nomenclature of the dialects. 

It has boon remarked above, that the distinguishing characters of the dialects 
have been more or less obliterated by the natives coming into constant contact 
with the people of the adjoining provinces. Moreover, Hindi and Urdu being 
Court languages, people consider it moro dignified and fashionable to use Hindi 
and Urdu words even in their own homes. The indigenous character of the 
dialects is thus gradually vanishing. 

The Jaipur people, both at tho capital' and in the tnofthssil. use mostly 
foreign words, which are either Hiudi or Urdu ; and the use of such words is 
ou the increase. 



In the case of Mahomedans, it is observed, that they speak to some extent 
the Jaipur dialects, but the songs sung by women on festive occasions do not 
show even the most distant trace of the Jaipur dialects. The educated 
Mahomedans, however, stick to pure Urdu forms of expression, which are used 
by them both within their homes and outside. 

General Linguistic Distribution. 

We find from Table X that 1,943,439 persons of both sexes speak 
Dhundkari or Jaipuri language, that is, 74 per cent, of the total population have 
returned in the Census schedules the Dhundhari or Jaipuri language. 

The next language mostly spoken is Bagri or Shekhawati : 4,23,393 persons 
returned that language, that is to say, 16 per cent of the total population 

speak that language. 

« 

Immediately following Bagri or Shekhawati is Marwari : 13,923 persons of 
both sexes have been entered as speaking that dialect. In connection with this 
it may be interesting to note that the number of females speaking Marwari 
is about three times that of the males. This is due to a very large number of 
wives being obtained from Marwar. They were generally transplanted to their 
new homes at a mature age, and thus they retain their native forms of speech. 

Closely following Marwari, come Kharari, Harauti, Mewari, Ajmeri, 
Kishengarhi, Kathari, Malvi or Rangri, Torawati, Nagarchal, Rajawati and 
Sundwari, in order of their numerical strength. The number of persons speaking 
them varies between 1,097 and 1 ; Sundwari having been entered as spoken by 
one female only. These names of the dialects, as is evident, are after the locality 
from which the persons speaking them come. 

The names of foreign languages found in the Jaipur Census schedules are 
Arabic, English, French, German, Khurasani, Persian and Portuguese. The 
number of persons who have returned these languages varies from 662 to 1. Of 
these 662 speak English, ancl 37 other foreign languages. The English-speaking 
people are mostly Government and Railway employees enumerated at Sambhar 
Railway centres, and the Capital of the State. 

If the population of Jaipur were to be distributed according to Dr. Grierson’s 
scheme of classification of languages and dialects spoken in Jaipur, then 
the statement would present a different detail. But these names of dialects 
do not occur in the schedules, and therefore it was found not practicable to 
adopt the nomenclature enunciated by the linguistic survey, for the purpose 
of tabulation and compilation. 

In 1901, the distribution of the people by languages was based on the 
scheme formulated by Dr. Grierson and Dr. Macalister. The plan adopted 
was that people in a certain locality, for which a* particular name of dialect was 
prescribed, were all put down in the Census tables as speaking that dialect. 
Dr. Macalister had also given a map of thd Jaipur territory in his book “The 
Dialects of Jaipur," showing the distribution of the dialects in the different 
tracts. For instance, in Shekhawati r ' the Shekhawati dialect, ” in Jaipur and 
Sambhar *» the Jaipuri, " in North Sambhar “Katbaira," in Malpura “ Chaurasi," 
and so on. A list of the dialects according to Dr. ffraealister, with the names of 
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tbe districts, where they are spoken, is given in Subsidiary Table A. But at the 
last census this plan was not adhered to, and the names of the dialects entered 
in the schedules were abstracted. This accounts for tko great discrepancy in 
the Table X of 191 1, when compared with that of 1901. 

How far are the different dialects mutually intelligible ? 

Having remarked above, that the dialects of Jaipur are being influenced by 
the use of Urdu and Hindi words, which are slowly and imperceptibly creeping 
into their vocabulary, it will be interesting to see how far these different dialects 
are mutually intelligible. They have always been mutually intelligible, even 
before the influence of Hindi and Urdu, on the dialects of Jaipur, became 
strongly marked. 

Dr. Macalisler, in bis preface to tbe book on Jaipur dialects, very pertinently 
remarks that all “ these dialects have distinct peculiarities of their own. Their 
differences consist in the pronunciation of words, in grammatical forms, 
in their vocabulary and intonation. A Jaipuri can generally make out the 
meaning of one speaking a different dialect from his own, but he can always 
toll, that the language spoken, is not that which ho speaks himself.” While, on 
the other hand, it may also be mentioned, that a Shekhawati person can travel 
throughout the Jaipur territory, without finding any difficulty in conversing with 
the people of all grades or in understanding what they speak. 

There is no doubt, that as time rolls on and education spreads, the inevitable 
results will be that the people will discard most of their uncouth forms of 
expression and speech, and will cultivate a taste for the use of the more agreeable 
and sweet words of Hindi and Urdu origin. 

In the interior of the country, in rural areas, wo still find the majority 
speaking naturally their own dialects, but even there the few who have 
opportunities of attending courts or coming in contact with State officials and 
their underlings, have begun to use mostly Hindi and Urdu words. These will 
• in time obtain a still wider currency, and will eventually form a part of their 
dialect*. One cannot help imagining, by the way, that if the existing state 
'of affairs continue to operate, Urdu and Hindi will become the lingua franca of 
the Jaipur State. 

It is a fact that as yet the females, for the most part, who have very rare 
opportunities of leaving their homes and mixing with the educated class of 
people, still retain their own indigenous forms of speech. • 

In the Jaipur State, only the educated classes or the illiterates amongst the 
high classes, who havo begun to realise, that it is not becoming on their part to 
converse in their own native dialects, use Urdu and Hindi words in their 
conversation, while most of the aristocracy anti their people, who are generally 
illiterate, arc not tho least influenced by this wave of fashion. So it cannot be 
definitely said that peoplo placed in higher social grades necessarily, speak the 
better forms of speech. 

Caste does not produce any linguistic differentiation. So much may be said 
with propriety that the Brahmans more or less use, as far as their knowledge 
permits, Hindi and Sanskrit words or Sadbu Blmsha in their conversation. 

It is an undeniable fad that the gradual spread of education and the 
increased circulation of vernacular papers and other literature will level all 
local differences in the forms of speech. 
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In this connection it may not be out of place to mention that tbe Hindi 
spolien in the country will not be pure Hindi, that is to say, Hindi consisting of 
words of purely Sanskrit origin, or Urdu consisting of words derived from 
Persian or Arabic ; but the popular dialect will be a composite form of speech 
saturated with words both Hindi and Urdu. 

'Ins Language ok the School Books. 

The school books are generally written in Hindi. The people in villages 
and other rural areas generally understand the Hindi text with difficulty, while 
the Urban population grasp the meaning of the Hindi texts readily. 

Non-Aryan Languages. 

The Minas are supposed to be of the non-Aryan stock. As far as is known, 
they had no special separate dialect of their own, nor are there any marks or 
traces extant to prove the existence of any such dialect. 

Conclusion. 

Subsidiary Tables IX and X appended to Chapter VIII on “ Education " 
show the literary activity possessed by each language. From that it will 
appear that Hindi takes the lead in the number of publications of all kinds in 
the Jaipur State. 


Subsidiary Table I.— Distribution of Total Population by Language. 





TorAL Ko. or Speakers 

No. per 

l 


Language. 




mille of the 

Where chiefly spoken. 



1911. 

1901. 

population of 
the State. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

Ajroeri 

• a 

• • 

486 

• . 

•1 

All divisions. 

Bagri op Shekhawati 

• • 

423,398 

563,583 

160-5 

Shekhawati, Tbikanas 
and Torawati.* 

Banjari 

• * 

• • 

149 

t a 

•05 

Malpuraand Mndhopur. 

Brijbhasha 

• • 

■ • 

4,314 

• • 

1*6 

All divisions. > 1 

Dhundhari 

or Jaipur! 

• • 

1,943,439 

800,812 

737-0 

Do. 

English 

• • 

• • 

662 

474 

•2 

In city. 

Hamuti 

• • 

« • 

1,007 

539 

*3 

All divisions. 

Hindi 

• « 

a • 

212,198 

8,970 

80-4 

Do. 

Maraitlii 

• • 

• » 

494 

455 

•1 

Do. 

Maruari 

• * 

■ • 

13,923 

12,415 


Do. 

Atewori 

• • 

a * 

877 

664 


Do. i 

Jlewati 

• a 

• • 

2,350 

•20,565 

•8 

P.o- . 

Panjabi 

• • 

a a 

567 

1,347 

•2 

Do. 

Purbi 

* • 

a • 

78S 

663 

■2 

Do. 

Urdu 

• • 

• * 

28,209 

14,893 

10 6 

Do. 

Others 

• • 

a 

3,781 

1,233,286 

1*4 

Do. 


Total 

• a 

2,636,647 

2,658,666 

998-95 
















NoMHEit rcn 10,000 or tue roruiATio.s strakisg 
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Torawati , .. *3 2U'9 .. *08 9,607-9 .. 2-3 59 9 -1 63-0 
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Subsidiary Table A— A list of dialects according to Dr. Macalister, with 
the names of the districts where they are spoken. 


Niuno of place. 

Name of dialect spoken. 

1 

2 

Shekhawati (A) 

«« «* 

1. Shokhawuli. 

Tor.iwati (A') . . 

* » • • 

2 Toravnti. 

Samblmr (A) 

• • ft ft 

3, Kathaira 

Jaipur (N) Samblmr, (AT) 

ft ft • • 

4 Jaipuii. 

Duusa (A') .. 


3. A mired dialect. 

Iliiidann (A’) 

■ » • • 

G. Dang. 

Dausa (A') , . .. 

• ■ ft • 

7. Ditig.ironra. 

Gnngupur (JF) 

ft ft ft ft 

8. Knlimnl. 

Sawai Madbopur (A) 

■ • ft ft 

0. iUjawati. 

Do. do. (A) ,, 

• • •• 

10. Dtitigbhang. 

Do. do. between Toni, and Bundi 

11. Nngnrclml. 

Malpura {$) 

• * ft ft 

12. Klmirar. 

Do. (A) 

• • ft ft 

13. Cliniirasi. 

Do. (A) 

• • ft ft 

14. A mi red dialoct. 

North-east of Torawnti (Ala nr) 

•• «• 

15 . Ilighota. 


CHAPTER X. 

Infirmities. 




CHAPTER X. 
INFIRMITIES. 


Data jtor Discussion. 

Imperial Table XII- A, Part I— Infirmities by Ago and Religion. 

Part II. — Infirmities by Caste. 

Imperial Table XII- 13. — Infirmities by Nizamats. 

Subsidiary Table I.— Number afflicted per one lakh of the population at 
eacb of the last four censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution of infirmities by age per 10,000 of each 
sex, at each of the last three censuses. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Number afflicted per 10,000 persons of each age, 
period and sex, and number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 

TABU! ACCUBACY AND RnLIABILITY. 

Very clear and definite instructions were given to the enumerators to 
collect information on infirmities, and it is believed that the information 
obtained is, as far as was practicable, fairly reliable. 

The enumerators mostly were those, who had lived and resided at places 
where they had to do the census, and they, therefore, knew the persons with 
whom they had to deal. 

To know certain forms of infirmities, it was no doubt necessary to have a 
scientific knowledge of human ailments, to enable one to distinguish the various 
types of infirmities, which, to an ordinary lay mind, may appear to be one and 
the same. Under these circumstances, there is no wonder that they might 
regard one suffering from a violent form of mental derangement, as an insane 
person or lunatic, and the same name they may assign to one who is simply 
an idiot, because, in the Hindustani vocabulary, both these would be called 
pagal or Insane. Similarly the enumerators arc surely unablo to discriminate 
between leucoderma and corrosive leprosy, for both these maladies may pass 
for “ korh.” 

The statistics regarding Deaf-mutes and Blind persons are almost Correct. 
The enumerators are not expected to have committed any mistake in them. 
The instructions given to them were, that only those persons should be 
shown as such, who wore (loaf and dumb from birth. There could possibly be 
no difficulty in ascertaining what persons were thus afflicted. Persons who 
became hard of hearing owing to somo disease or old age were not entered as 
Deaf. 

Blind.— In the census schedules, only those who were totally blind of both 
eyes were entered ns Blind. Persons who had lost the sight of only one eye 
could not possibly be shown. as Blind. A person who had lost the sight of 
only one eye, or had partially lost sight in the other eyo, too, would never call 
himself a blind man. 


i 
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* 

The statement given below shows the total number of persons suffering 
from each infirmity at each of the last three censuses 


Numbor of porsonB afflicted. 


Name of infirmities. 

1011. 

1901, 

1891. * 

Deaf-mutes 

« 4 

• • 

• ft 

• ft 

681 

215 

(Figures not 
available.) 

Blind 

• • 

* • 

• ft 

ft • 

4,061 

1,657 

6,894 

Lcpera 

• • 

• • 

ft ft 

ft • 

60 

44 

148 

Jiihiino 

• * 

• • 

•• 

• * 

396 

200 

384 


It is difficult to set forth reasons for the variations in the above figures. 


Numbku or Tim ArrLiCTco bv Aot: and Religion. 

The figures of the afflicted by age and religion aro given in the Imperial 
Table XII-A, Part II. 

Tho total number of Deaf-mutes of both sexes of all religions is 681, 
of these 444 are males and 237 females. Wo observe that the number of 
deaf-mute males at ages 30 to 34 is 54, which is the highest, Next, at ages 10 
to 14, it is 47. Then at ages 5 to 9, it is 42. The lowest numbers recorded are 
6 at ages 55 to 50, and 12 at age 4. Amongst the females, the highest 
number (35) ds at ages 10 to 14. Immediately following this, is 27, at ages 30 
and 34. The lowest figures returned are 3, at ages Go to 69, and 3, at ago 4. 

Blind . — Their total number is 4,561. Of these 2,223 aro males and 2,338 
arc females. 

Blind males . — At the age-period 1, there arc two males, wlio are blind. 
Pour infants are also entered as blind. Then the highest number 387 is at ages 
60 to 64. Immediately following this is the number 367 at ages 70 and over. 
At ages 50 to 54 the number of blind persons is 240. 

Blind /ewia/es.— Examining the figures for blind females, we find that 
the highest number (499) is at ages 60 and G4. Next to this is the number 
469, at ages 70 and over. The lowest figures arc 2 at infancy, and S at age 4. 

Lepers .— Their total number is 60. Of these 49 arc males and 11 are 
females. 

Leper males .— The highest number (10) is at ages 40 and 44, and tho lowest 
(1) is at ages 10 to 14. 

Leper females. — The highest number (2) is at ages 20 to 24, 30 to., 34, 35 
to 39 and 50 to 54. The lowest number is 1 at ages 10 to 14. 

insane.-— The total number of insane persons is 396, Of these 273 are 
males and 123 females. 

Insane males .— The highest number 43 is at ages 30 to 34 and the lowest" 
1 is at the age-period 4. 

Insane females. At ages 40 to 44 we have the highest number 19, and the 
lowest number 1 is at ages 4, 55 to 59 and 70 and over. 

Infirmities by Age and Religion . — The statistics relating to that are given 
in the Imperial Table Xli-A, Part 11. 
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Deaf-mutes, Hindu Males. — Their total number ia 382. Amongst these 
45 is Lho highest number at ages 30 to 34 and I is the lowest at age 3. 

Deaf-mutes, Hindu Females.— Their total number is 214. The highest 
number amongst them is 32 at ages 10 to 14, and the lowest 3 at ages 4 and 
65 to 69. 

Blind Hindu Males. — Tlieir total number is 2,011. The highest number 
360 is returned at ages 60 to 64, and the lowest 8 at age 4. 

Blind Hindu Females. — Their number is 2,124. The highest number 456 
is at ages 60 to 64, and the lowest 1 at age-period infancy. 

Lepers, Hindu Males. — They arc 44 in number, 9 is the highest number 
amongst them at ages 40 to 44, and 1 the lowest at ages 10 to 14 and 25 to 29. 

Lepers , Hindu Females. — Their total number is 10. Amongst them 2 is 
the highest nurabor at ages 20 to 24 and 35 to 39. The lowest figure is 1 at 
ages 10 to 14, 25 to 29, 40 to 44 and 50 to 54. 

Musatman. — Blind Males. — Their total number is 164 : 36 is the highest 
number amongst them at ages 70 and over. The lowest is 1 at infancy and 
age 2. 

Femalts. — They arc 164 in number. The highest number 34 is at ages 70 
and over, and the lowest 1 at infancy and ages 3 and 4. 

Lepers, Muscdman. — There are only three males and one female returned 
as lepers amongsL them. 

Mgs ai, man Insane. 

Males. — Total number is 27. Of these 0, the highest number is at ages 30 
to 34, and the lowest 1 at age-periods, 3, 5 to 9 and 15 to 19. 

Females. — Total number is 26. The highest number 5 is at ages 15 to 19 
and 30 to 34, and the lowest number 1 is at ages 45, 49. and 60 to 64. 

Jains. 

Deaf-mutes. — There are only 5 males and one female. Of these the highest 
number 2 of males, is at ages 50 to 54. 

Blind. — There arc 46 males and 50 females. Of the males, 10 the highest 
number is at ages 4, 15 to 19, 20 to 24 and 30 to 34. Amongst the females 
the highest figure is 13 which is at ages 60 to 64, and the lowest 1 is under ages 
6 to 9 and 10 to 14. 

There arc only 2 Jain male lepers , and of insane persons amongst them, 
there are only four males and half a dozen females. Two males utc at 
age-period 40 to 44 and the same number of females at ages 50 to 54. 

Amongst the other religions, the number of the afflicted is too small to 
need special mention bore. The readers arc referred to the table on the 
subject for statistics. 

Infirmities by Caste. — The figures for Infirmities by caste are given in 
Imperial Tabic XII- A, Part II. 

The following paragraphs give more particulars about them : — 

Deaf-mutes, males.— Fifty-six is the highest number amongst tho Hindu 
Mahajans aud the number, amongst the other castes, ranges between 49 and 1. 



Females. — Brahmans, return tlie highest number (28). The other castes 
have figures varying from 27 to 1. 

Blind— Males .— The Brahman males have the highest number (370) and 
amongst other castes a high number is returned chiefly by Mahajans (215), Jats 
(152), Gujars (123) and Chamars (145). 

Females.— Amongst them Brahmans again come first. Their number is 
409. Immediately following them are Jlahajans (184), Jats (181), Chamars 
(182) and Gujars (124). The number amongst the rest of the castes varies 
from 88 to 1. 

Lepers— Males.— This infirmity shows a high number 'of victims amongst 
Mahajans (9) and amongst others the number varies from 7 to 1. 

Females . — Chamars return the highest number (4). 

Insane— Males.— A good deal of insanity, according to the statistics, is 
observed amongst the Mahajans, where insane persons are 50 in number, while 
amongst the Brahmans the number is 39. The other castes have the number 
varying from 18 to 1, the Rajputs returning IS. 

Females . — The Brahmans, with a number of 17, head the list. Gujars have 
8, Minas 8, and Jats 7. Others come after them. 

Wc now direct our attention towards the Mahomedans, to see how far such 
infirmities have affected them. 

* 

Deaf-mutes. — We learn from the table under reference that the highest 
number is 11, amongst Sheikh males, while amongst the females, Telis return 6. 

Blind . — The highest number (08) of these is amongst Sheikh males and 
their number amongst the Sheikh females, which is’ also the highest, is 55- 
Immediately following them are Patlians and Kasais. 

Leper*.— Of lepers there are only 3 males and 1 female, amongst each of 
the three Kaimkhanis, Sheikhs and Telis. 

Insane . — Sheikhs have the highest number, where there are 13 males 
and 11 females. 

The J ains. — Blindness is most marked amongst the Jain Saraogis. There 
are 33 males and 24 females, who are blind. 

The number afflicted per 10,000 of the population at the Census of 1891, 

1901 and 1911;— 

Figures are given in Subsidiaiy Table I. It may be necessary to mention 
at the outset, ‘that the details of the figures for 1901 and 1891 are not available, 
and, therefore, no regular comparison and examination could be undertaken. 

This table also gives figures for the whole State at the census of 1901 and 
1891. 

Comparing roughly the total figures for both sexes of infirmities per 
100,000 of the population, for the whole State at Ihe last three censuses, we 
observe that of the infirmities, insanity had 26 in 1891. In 1901, the number 
fell to 14, and then again it rose to 30 in 1911. 

The deaf-mutes in 1901 were 16 and the number jumped to 51 in 1911. 

The number of blind in 1891 was 453. It was 126 in 1901 and then it 
rose to 347 in 1911. 



Lepers . — These were 8‘2 in 1891 and in 1901 their number was 3, and in 
3913 it came to 4 '9. 

Infirmities by Districts . — Figures for these are given in the Subsidiary 
Tabic I, for the Census of 1911. 

Insanity shows the highest number of afflicted in the Nizamat Shekhawati, 
whore they number 37 per 100,000 of both sexes. Torawati has 35 of both 
sexes. In the other Nizamats the number varies from 26 to 3 0. 

Deaf-mutes.— Hold Kasitn returns the highest number (194 of both sexes). 
The number in other Nizamats varies from 06 to 20. 

Blind— Kote Kasim again returns the highest number of blind persons, 
which is 747. The number varies from 402 to 283 in other Nizamats. 

Lepers .— The highest number of lepers (21) is also found in Kote Kasim. 
The number elsewhere ranges between 11 and 1. 

Infirmities by age per 10,000 of each .sea;.— The distribution of infirmities 
by age per 10,000 of each sex is given in Subsidiary Table II. Here we see that 
insanity prevails to a very large extent at ages 20 to 24, 25 to 29, 30 to 34 
and 40 to 44 amongst persons of both sexes. 

Deaf-mutes are found mostly at ages 10 to 14, 15 to 34 and GO and over 
of both sexes. 

Blindness prevails a good deal at age-periods 40 to 44, 60 to 64, and 60 
and over. 

Leprosy afflicts people mostly at ages 40 to 44, 50 to 54, 65 to 59 and 60 
and over. 

Number of afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age-period and number of 
females afflicted per 1,000 males. 

Figures for these are given in Subsidiary Table III. This tabic enables us 
to see whether the number of the afflicted is greater amongst males or females 
at different age-poriods. 

The number of the insane, deaf-mute and leper females, is less than males 
at all ages, wliilc tho number of blind females exceeds that of males at ages 30 
to 34, 40 to 44, 45 to 49, 50 to 54, 55 to 59 and 60 and over. 

Conclusion. 

The foregoing remarks indicate that : — 

1. The infirmities have gonerally increased when compared with the figures 
of 1901. This may be due to a very careful and accurate enumeration in 
1931. 

2. The most prevailing infirmity is blindness, due to the country being 
dry and sandy, whore tho excessive glare and heat affect the sight of the 
people. 

3. Blindness affects mostly the Brahmans, .Tats, Gujars and Chamars, who 
are for the most part cultivators and field-labourers. 

4. The infirmities attack people mostly immediately after the prime of life, 
and is most marked at middle age. 

5. Tho northern districts of Shekhawati and Torawati, and the district of 
Kote Kasim at the extreme north-east corner, arc tho places, which return a 
very largo number of tho afflicted. 



Subsidiary Table I. — -Number afflicted per 100,000 of the Population at each of the last 4 censuses. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution of Infirmities by age per 10,000 of each sex. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Caste. 




CHAPTER XL 


CASTE. 

Data foji Discussion. 

Imperial Table XIII, Part A, gives the summary of persons returned under 
eaeli caste 

Trapori.il Table XIII, Part B, gives the figures for each Nizamat by 
religion. 

Subsddwrj Tabic I gives the variations in castes since 190 1 for the whole 
State. 

Subsidiary Table II gives similar details for the City of Jaipur. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the details of Rajput clans and sub-clans. 

Classification of Castes. 

In the Census of 1891, the classification was based on considerations partly 
* ‘ ethnological, partly historical, and partly again functional. ” In 1901, however, 
Sir Herbert Risley found that the classification based on the above considerations 
was defective, and he prescribed that the criterion of classification should be 
social precedence. The enquiries made with a view to find out the social status 
of each caste were very exhaustive and interesting, but all this caused a good 
deal of ill-feeling between rival castes, and people did not like the idea of their 
position in the order of social precedence to be thus advertised under the 
sanction of the Government of India. This idea, no doubt, troubled many of 
the low or depressed classes, who, in the absence of any such scheme of sooial 
precedence, enjoyed a vague undefined grade in society, and were quite satisfied 
to be thus left alone, instead of being thus publicly held up as occupying such 
and such a position. 

‘ 

The Government of India, therefore, on the present occasion, did not deem 
it fit to re-open this unpleasant question of social precedence. And it was 
therefore decided to group the castes according to the traditional occupations, » 
which has formed the main basis of classification at the present census. 

i 

In the Imperial Table XIII, the various castes are arranged alphabetically. 
They are altogether 198 in number, while at the Census of 190 1, their total 
number was 114. So we have in our returns at the last census 84 new 
caste names. 

Most of these new caste names are, or were synonymous terms for old caste 
names, but now, for certain reasons or other, they have set themselves up as 
separate castes which has thus swelled the number of divisions and sub-divisions. 
This process is every day at work, and unless judicious and conciliatory means 
are adopted, the number will go on multiplying. 
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Definition of Caste. 

For the Census purposes the word “ Caste ” has been defined as ‘ c the biggest 
group of persons outside which a man cannot marry. ” This may do very well 
as far as the significance of the definition applies in its current sense. Because 
“the sub-castes,” or more properly “the sub 'divisions” of a ‘'caste,” are now 
treated as castes It will be needless to discuss the meaning of the word, as it 
was understood in the past, though the “ present ” may be truly regarded the 
offspring of the “ past.” The rigid caste rules have no doubt prevented 
indiscriminate inter-marriage and have to some extent encouraged hereditary 
occupation or trade, but they have given rise to the increasing multiplicity of 
Castes or groups and ultimate disintegration on trifling differences. 

Some brief notes on certain castes and sub-castcs are appended to this 
Chapter, which will give some idea of their origin and customs. 


Distribution of Castes bt Nizamats. 

As has been remarked above, the number of castes returned at the last 
census was 198. The numerical strength of each of these castes in Jaipur 
varies from 322,115 to 1, the former denotes the number' of Brahmans in the 
State and the latter that of Tliori. , 

The statement given on the next page shows the numerical strength of the 
principal castes in the Jaipur State by Nizamats. The castes here shown are 
those who have returned the largest number : — 



Statement showing the number of principal castes who have returned the highest number in the Jaipur State by Nizamats. 
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We find from the above statement that, although Jaipur is a Rajput State, 
Rajputs do not form the largest portion of the population. _ 

The castes which return the largest number are .-—Brahmans (322,151), 
Jats (284,964), Minas (251,484), Chamars (225,094), Gujars (188,925), Mahajans 
(.157,120), Mali (1,22,663), Rajputs (116,018), Kumhars (87,067), Balais (73,152; 
and Ahirs (68,433). 

The numerical strength of other castes varies from 52,219 (Raigar) 
to 22,157 (Bhangis). Castes besides these are not given in the statement, 
because their number is below 20,000. 

It has been already remarked that Brahmans head the list as regards 
numerical strength. Wc now examine where they are largely found. 

In the Nizamat of Sawai Jaipur, they arc 81,846 in number. In Dausa 
46,554, in the Thikanas 44,277, in Sliekhawati 28,768, in Torawati 27,351, and 
in Sambbar 18,945. In other Nizamats their numerical strength ranges 
between 16,431 (Hindaun) and 823 (Bandikui). 

The next caste in the order of the numerical strength is the Jat. They are 
found largely in the Thikanas (68,640), Sliekhawati (59,171), Sawai Jaipur 
(53,900), Torawati (33,401), Sambbar (30,811) and in other Nizamats their 
number varies from 16,636 (Malpura) to 22 (Bandikui). 


Mina's . — They are the original settlers of the place, and from them it is 
said that the early rulers of Jaipur wrested the sovereignty of the land. 
They are more numerous in Dausa (68,815), Sawai Jaipur (54,899), Hindaun 
(39,625), Sawai Madhopur (38,096) ; and in other Nizamats their number varies 
from 17,411 (Gangapur) to 12 (Rote Kasim). 


Chamars . — They inhabit largely the districts of Dausa (39,563), Hindaun 
(33,605), Thikanas (30,615), Sbekhawati (28,608), Sawai Madhopur (25,433), 
• Sawai Jaipur (18,089), and in other Nizamats their number varies from 16,900 
(Torawati) to 1,392 (Bandikui). 


Gujars . — They are found mostly in Dausa (31,532), Sawai Jaipur (25,611) ) 
r Sawai Madhopur (24,490), Thikanas (23,737) and Torawati (20,193). In other 
Nizamats their number varies from 18,038 (Hindaun) to 1,150 (Bandikui). 


Mahajans . — This caste is most numerous in Sheklmwati (25,270), Sawai 
Jaipur (24,361), Thikanas (23,913\ Torawati (19,228). and in other Nizamats 
their number varies from 16,828 (Dausa) to 467 (Bandikui). 


Malis.— They are largely found in Sawai Jaipur (19,65 5), Dausa (17,833) 
and Sliekhawati (1/.103). The number in the remaining Nizamats varies from 
13,433 (Torawati) to 431 (Rote Kasim). 

They are very numerous in Thikanas (24,926), Torawati (19,614) 
and Sliekhawati (18,755). In other Nizamats tbeir number ranges from 10,743/ 
(Sambbar) to 105 (Kote Kasim). 


Amongst the Musalmans, the Sheikhs (64,110) head the list. After them 
come Pathans (30,140). 
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The Sheikhs inhabit largely Jaipur City (18,709) and the Thikanas (11,169). 
In other Nizamat3 the number returned varies from 6,131 in Sawai Jaipur to 
182 in Kote ICasim. 

» 

The Patkans also are most numerous in Jaipur City (8,972). Their number 
in other Nizamats varies from 4,165 in Sawai Madhopur to 74 in Kote Kasim. 

Jains (Saraogi ), — They inhabit chiefly the places noted below: — 

Jaipur City (5,176) and Sawai Jaipur (4,243). In other Nizamats their 
numerical strength varies from 2,301 (Tkikanas) to 118 (Gangapur). 


Variations in Castes since 1901. 

The variations in castes are shown in Subsidiary Table I In this table 
figures for the year 190L and 1911 are given, but it is rather difficult to' 
institute any comparison to show the variations, because most of the caste 
names, which were returned in the schedules of 1911, do not appear in the 
returns of 1901. For instance, the names Gnru, Chakar, Baret, Kir, etc., are 
entirely missing in the list of castes returned in 1901. 

Then, again, the names of castes which are synonymous, figure separately 
at the last census. 

These and similar causes present insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
making a fair and accurate comparison. 

An attempt, however, is made to show the variations of some of the castes 
which are most numerous. 

In 1901, the number of Brahmans was 348,895, and at the last census 
their number is reduced to 322,151. 


Jats . — Their numerical strength in 1901 was 264,558, while at the census 
of 1911 they rose to 281, 964. 

Minas .— In 1901 their total population was 240,981, and in the year 1911 
they numbered 261,481. They have increased in number. 


Gvjars . — They have increased since 1901. Their number in 1901 was 
184,494, while at the census of 1911 they are 18S.925 in number. 


Mails . — They show an increase in numerical strength. In 1901 their 

number was 115,946, and in 1911 they were 122,563. 

♦ 

Rajputs.— U is unfortunate that they show a decrease since 1901. Their- 
nutnerical strength in 1901 was 120,810, and in 1911 they were 116,018. 


Knmhars .— They also show a slight increase in their numerical strength 
since 1901. Their number then wus 87,024, and they are 87,067 in 1911. 

Balms , — This caste shows a decrease, because they numbered 84,472 in 
1901, and in 1911 they came down to 73,352. 

Ah irs.— They show an increase. In 1901 their total number was 67,551, 
and in 1911 they rose to 68,433. 

Mahomedans. —The Pathans and' 1 Sheikhs show a decrease. In 1901 the 
number of tho Pathans was 33,794, and in 1911, 30,140. The total number of 
Sheikhs in 1901 was 97,857, and in 1911 they were 64,110. 

i 

, Jains . — They have decreased in numerical strength since 1901. In that 

year their total population was 44,518, while in 1911, they were 38,375. 
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Native Christians .— They also record a decrease in their returns. In 1901 
the Native Christians numbered 925, while 1911 they came down to 689. 

Animists . — They have increased since 1901, when they were 1,468. In 
1911 they were 1,779. 

Criminal Tribes .— The following castes are regarded as criminal in the 
Jaipur State, because they have been observed to evince criminal tendencies. 

Their names, with their numerical strength, are given below 


Name of Criminal Tribes. 

Total number of 
persons. 

Minas 

• M 

• •• 

•• • 

... 


251,484 

Snnsi 


... 


•4 


674 

Priori 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

... 


1,280 

Naik 

••• 

... 

• •• 

... 


16,277 

Knnjar 

••• 


• • • 
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Castes who wanted to bkturn themselves as higher oastes. 
They are Dhusars (Bhargavas), Khatis, Silavats and Dussas. 

The first three look upon themselves as Brahmans. 


The Dussas, who are really bastards, have returned themselves as belonging 

to the castes of their fathers. 

# 

/ Bastard Castes. — Their names with their numerical strength are given 
below: — 


Population. 


Name of Bastard Castes. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Chakar 

« 

135 

67 

68 

Dflro^s •*« 


40,179 

18,582 

21,597 

Gola Purab ... . 

• •• 

2,842 

1,450 

1,392 


W.i?. — Darog.i includes Khawaswals, Hnzuri, Chela and Eh&nazad. 


They are all bastards of Rajput fathers by their concubines. They are 
never recognized as genuine Rajputs. In distant countries far from their homes, 
however, where their spurious birth is not known to the natives, they assume 
the pure Rajput descent, and sometimes manage to pass off as such successfully. 

The bastards of other castes, generally known as Dussas, are not included 
amongst them. They, as a rule, take the caste names of their male progenitors. 
The name Dussa is therefore entirely absent in the census schedules. They 
did not call themselves as such. 

The only caste names, signifying bastard origin, are those of the Rajput 
bastards, that is, the illegitimate offsprings of Rajputs by their concubiues. 


1 
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The following notes describe the names of bastards used in the Jaipur 
State and other parts of Rajputunn. 

Ohakar. In Jaipur this term has a very comprehensive connotation. A 

Rajput Daroga is a Ghakar, and the grooms and syces also are designated 
as such. 

Chela , — This term again, in Jaipur, is not exclusively applied to Darogas, 
but it also means a page or attendant of a chief. He may be of any 
caste, of legitimate or illegitimate birth. The Darogas also call themselves 
Chelas'. 

Daroga. — Tin's is a very popular term, and possesses a very wide 
signification. It is generally applied to the caste of Darogas, whether they may 
be of Daroga or Rajput fathers. 

Davada . — In Jaipur this is a vulgar torm, generally used for a little boy. 

Gola Purab or Purabiya . — This is a separate caste, and in Jaipur it has no 
connection whatever with Rajput Darogas. It does not signify the Daroga caste 
here. 

* 

Gola, however, is a contemptuous appellation for Darogas. 

Gulam . — This term here is not in current use. The Darogas are sometimes 
addressed as Gulams in derision. 

Ilazun . — Tins term is also not in uso in this State for bastards. 

Khanazad . — Daroga and Khanazad are synonymous terms. Darogas, in 
order to indicato their low and humble origin, very often call themsolves 
Khanazad. 

Khawaswah .— Offspring of mixed parentage amongst rich and influential 
classes are called Jihawnswals The torm, however, is not solely applied to 
the children of Rajputs by their concubines. 

Pasban .— In tlio ordinary acceptation of tho term, it applies to the 
concubines of Rajputs of whatever caste they may he. 

Ascetics and Religious Devotees. 

Tills class includes all classes of people, both males and females. Most 
of them aro maintained by charilablo endowments, while the others live on 
alms. They arc either Hindus or Mahomcdnns. 

The following table gives tho names with their numerical strength of the 
Hindu and Mahomedan Ascetics and Religious Devotees 


KoMiren or pbjisoss. 


NamM of nscoticB nnd religious devotees. 

PorsonB. 

Hindus. 

- 

Mnliomcdatis. 

Bairagi .. .* •• 

2 , 778 

2,778 

» * 

Dadupantlii •• 

7,041 

7,041 

* • 

Fakir .. .% • • .« 

11,177 

85 

11,092 

Qoafitn .. •• •• *• 

3,680 

3,682 

4 

Jogi . . •• »* •• 

22,353 

22,289 

64 

Nag* . . ♦ * “ • • 

208 

208 

* • 
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If BUBER or PERSONS. 


Names of ascetics and religious devotees. 

Persons. 

Hindus. 

Mahomedans. 

Sadhu . . • . 

243 

243 

• m 

Sanjogi . . . 

7,462 

7,462 

• 0 

Sanyaai . . . . * . 

27 

27 

0 M 

Sami •• •• •• •• 

18,447 

13,447 

• • 

Swann «« «• •• • • 

2,074 

2,074 

• • 

Ramanandi 

35 

35 

• * 

Ramsnnebi 

197 

197 

» • 

Jain Sadhus 

7 


• • 

Rajput Clans. 



The following table gives the chief Rajput clans 

in the Jaipur State with 

their numerical strength : — 





Population. 

Name of Rajput clans. 





Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Aginbansi ,, 

1,492 

5S9 

903 

Bhati • * m •• 

873 

400 

478 

Chandrabansi . . . . . . 

2,047 

817 

1,830 

Cbouhan . . . . . . 

14,192 

6,433 

7,759 

Gaur . . , . . . . . 

1,252 

793 

459 

Kacbbwabo . . . . 

57,147 

43,204 

13,943 

Ratbore . , . . . . . . 

18,059 

4,098 

14,561 

Sesodiab . . . . . . . . 

2,252 

1,156 

1,096 

Solankis .. 

1,111 

575 

536. 

Tamvnrs . . . , , . 

10,743 

6,848 

3,895 

Buis •* i • 0 * • • 

49 

14 

35 

Others • • •• 0 • i • 

5,601 

2,783 

2.S18 


Sub-divisions or Gots of the above chief clans are given in Subsidiary 
Table II with their numerical strength. 


The Ruling Family of Jaipur and the various Kotris or the Thihanas 
belong to the Kachlmaha clan of' the Solar Race of Rajputs. The above table 
shows that they form the bulk of the Rajput population in the Jaipur State- 
They head the list on account of their number. It is a very unfortunate 
circumstance that there are comparatively few Kachhwaha females. They 
are less than one-third of the male population. The Census Superintendent 
of Rajputana in his Report for 1911, notices that “ tho greatest scarcity of 
females is amongst the Kachhwahas, where there are only 670 females to 1,000 
males." These figures refer to the total Kachhwaha population of Rajputana. 
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In the Jaipur State this proportion sinks still lower down, and we have 
only 323 females to 1,000 males. 

Next come the Rathores. Among them it is very interesting to observe that 
the number of females is more than three times that of the males.. This very 
high proportion of females amongst the Rathores is due to a very large number 
of Kachhwahas obtaining their brides from amongst the Rathores, who retain 
the name and style of their patronymic clan, even after uniting themselves with 
males of other clans. The ordinary Hindu custom is that the girls, immediately 
after their wedding, adopt the name of the clan to which their husbands belong. 
Such, howevor, is not the case .amongst the Rajputs, where a Rathore wife in 
Kachhwalm house would always be styled a “ Rathorejee ” by others. 

Amongst the other clans, we notice that the Chauhans and Tanwars return 
a large number of persons. 

The Chauhans have females slightly in excess of their males, while the 
number of Tanwar females is half that of the males. 

An interesting note on the caste system by Pandit Balchandra Shastri of 
Jaipur is appended to this chapter for the perusal of readers who are interested 
in the subject. 


APPENDIX No. I. 

BRIEF NOTES ON CERTAIN CASTES AND SUB-CASTES. 

Agarwals. 

Sub-castcs : — 

1. Bisa Agarwal. 

2. Dassa — Qaditn. 

3. Dussa. 

4. Tikkiwal Agarwals or Maithil Agarwnls. 

. Origin. 

Bisa Agarwals, very likely from the parent stock, which gave rise to 
Nos. 2 and 3 by fission. 

The cause of the separation seems to be their mixed origin, which is 
pollution of some kind. 

They are endogenous individual groups, with uniform social practices 
and are not commensal. 

The Dussa Agarwals take wine and meat. Each sub-caste has its own 
Pancliayat. They never co-operatc ; if they do so, it is for purposes of public 
utility, which does not affect one sub-caste alone but all the people in general. 

They have no joint Panchayat, but they do meet for purposes mentioned 
above. 

Penalties are the same amongst allj the sub-castcs and castes *, they both 
lose their caste. 

If members of different sub-castes cat together and smoke from the same 
huhka, they lose their caste. 
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They have uniform social practices with this difference alone, that the 
Dussa Agarwals have Choonris (scarfs) over their Chhatres in marriages, while 
the Agarwals do not use such things. 

The three sub-castes have the same name for their Gotras. 

Tikkiwal Agarwal, the fourth sub-caste, is a different sub-caste. The 
first three sub-castes do not claim this sub-caste as belonging to them. This 
sub-caste is a distinct endogamous group, with different names of the Gotras. 
On functional grounds, they perhaps consider themselves Agarwal s. Their 
social customs and practices arc quite distinct from the other Aganvals. It is 
said that they separated from Aganvals proper about a century ago. 

Ahirs. 

Sub-castes : — 

1. Yadubansi. 

2. Nandbansi. 

3. Gwalbansi. 

They are separate endogamous groups. The rules of endogamy and 
connnensality amongst them are rigid. 

Each sub-caste has its own Panclmyal. 


Bam is. 

Sub-castes : — 

1. Megbwal. 

2. Khangar. 

Both are separate endogamous groups. 

The Meghwals are more numerous than the other group. 
They admit people of higher castes into their caste. 

They have separate Panchayats. 


Suh-castes :■ 


Chamaes 




1. Raigars. 

2. Chamars. 


They are separate endogamous groups. Formerly the Chamars alone used 
to skin the dead carcasses of animals, but now the Raigars also do so. 


Chamars marry the wife of the elder brother, but the 
from doing so. 


Raigars abstain 


They have separate Panchayats. 


Suh-castes 

1. Gola. 

2. Tank. 

3. Dilwah*. 


Chhipas. 


4. Gujrati. 

5. Rangra. 

6. Bandhora. 

7. Mam. 
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They are separate endogamous groups and have separate Panchayats and * 
social practices. They seem to have separated by fission. 

Diiobies. 

Sub-castcs : — 

1. Purbi. 

2. Marota. 

■t 

3 . Marwari. 

They are separate endogamous groups with separate Panchayats, 

Their names indicate that the separation is owing to their having lived in 
different parts of the country. 

Gojaus. 

Sub-castes 

1. Lor. 

2. lihori. 

They are separate endogamous groups, with separate social practices. In 
the Jaipur Stato the majority of Gujars are Lors. 

The rules of endogamy are rigid, and the Panchayats are separate. 

Jats. 

Sub-castcs:— 

t 

1. Jatundra. 

2. Sansaniwal. 

3. Anariya. 

4. Jhojha. 

They arc separate endogamous groups with separate Punchayats. 

Ou certain occasions the Panchayats hold joint meetings. 

IvlJATJS. 

Sub-castes : — 

1. Jagra. * 3. Bisotra. 

2. Gour. 4. GorSilawat. 

Tiie first two are found in the Stato. They are separate endogamous 
groups, and aro not commensal. * 

They say their original caste name was Jangra, but subsequently thoy 
assumed the name Khali, 

The Jangra Khatis Bay they are Maitliil Brahmans. They have separate 
Panchayats. 

Koljs. 

Sub-casles : — 

' 1. Sakoli. 

2, Mahor Koli, 
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They have the same occupation, but they arc separate endogamous groups. 

Malior Kolis are found in Jaipur and the Sakolis in Karauli. 

The Mahor Kolis are worshippers of Namdeo, and they bury their dead, 
while the Sakolis, who worship Jwala Devi, cremate the dead bodies. 

The Mahor Kolis regard Sakolis as inferior to them. 


Kumuahs. 

Sub-castes : — 

X. Khalar. 

2. Mntara. 

3. Halukas. 

The}' are separate endogamous and commensal groups. 

At one time an attempt was made to unite them, but now they are 
entirely separate. 

They have separate occupations. 

Ma tarns are makers of clay-vessels, and Khafcars are artists and masons. 

They have a common Jaga or bard, but they have separate Panchayats. 

It is said that the lEUlukas have been regarded as a sub-caste of the 
Kumhars only since a century ago, bnt it cannot be said definitely when and 
how they came to he known as such. The llalukas form a separate endogamous 
group. 


Sub-castes : — 

1. Phool Mali. 

2. Samra. 


Malis. 


3. Jhingar. 

4. Kachhi. 

5. Mewati. 


They are separate endogamous groups. Amongst them the rules regarding 
endogamy and commensality are very rigid. 

Formerly the Phool Malis and Samras were endogamous groups, but 
latterly in the city they became separate. In the rural tracts, however, they 
are still endogamous. They have separate Panchayats. 


The Kachhis, Jhingars and Mewatis have been separate sub-castes since a 
long time. They have also separate Panchayats, and in social practice differ 
from one another. 

OsWALS. 


Sub-castes 

1. Lorh Sajaniya or Sajni. } 

2. Srimal. 


In Jaipur, 


1. Daya. 

2. Pancha. 

3. Pussa. 

4. Pundra. 

6. Bisa. 


I In Gujrat. 
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They are separate endogamous groups ‘and their social practices vary. 

Sritnals and Oswals are commensal. Lately they attempted to be 
endogenous, but this new departure was not permitted. 

Porcwals form an entirely separate group and therefore are not commensal. 

Sri Srimals and Oswnls are both endogamous and commensal, and they 
have no difference in social practices. 

Oswals and Srimals sometimes attend the Panehayats together. 

With the exception of a few all of them are Jains. 

Sonars. 

Sub-castes : — 

1. Jariya Sunar or Brahman Sunar. 

2. Mahor Sunar. 

They are both separate endogamous groups. 

Jariya Sunar . — They wear tho sacred thread, and the rite of investing with 
the sacred thread is always performed before marriage. 

■Mahor Sunars do not, as a rule, wear the sacred thread. 

They can take Jcachhn food prepared by the Jariya Sunars, while, on the 
other hand, tho Jariya Sunars refrain from taking the ketch ha food prepared by 
the Mahor Sunars. 

The Mahors do not take their food in choka, while the Jariyas do. 

Tho Jariya Sunars say they come from Marwur , and their caste-fellows 
are largely found in Marwar, Bikaner and Sindh. 

When there are big feasts given by the Sunars, both the sub-castc3 join. 

This is the only indication of their alliance. 

They trace their origin from Brahmans. 

Nata takes place amongst them, but the practice is not very popular, and 
is looked upon as something very disgraceful. 

They have separate Panehayats and their social practices vary. 

A Summary or general facts from enquiries regarding castes 

AND SUB-CASTES. 

All the castes come under one or other of the four major groups. 

Tho sub-castes are generally separate endogamous groups. 

It is extremely diificult now to trace the growth 'and formation of 
sub-castcs. 

Promiscuous intercourse of men with women of the other class has given 
rise to a class known as Dussus, and they adopt the name and social practices 
of the parent stock from which they sprang. 

It is not the caste of tho mother, but tho hither, which determines tho 
Dusfca class, to which the offspring of such a connection belong. 

A man or a woman who marries outside his or her own caste, loses cast© 

t 

and is excommunicated. 

Tho vulos of endogamy are very strict, and! the penalty for breach of tho 
rule is always excommunication. 

All the castes and sub-castes have separate Panehayats. 

Penalties indicted by the Panehayats are the same in character. 
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Grave offences are punished by excommunication and minor ones arc 
punished in other ways (fines, etc.). 

Provisions for atonement are also prescribed. 

The Panchayat of the different sub-castes co-operate for objects of public 
utility. 

No caste or sub-caste now, as a rule, sticks to the occupation prescribed 
for it. 

Members of a particular sub-caste or caste now call themselves as such, 
merely from the incident of birth, as it was at the time when the castes were 
formed. 

'flie castes, as they exist now, are based more on racial grounds than 
functional ones. 

\ 

jlirth now plays the chief part. 

Dastards or offspring of irregular unions, form themselves into a separate 
caste. 

Instances of accretions from other groups to a sub-caste are very rare. * 

There is a general tendency now amongst the classes which arc not high, 
to attempt to raise themselves by tracing their descent from one or other of 
the high castes 


APPENDIX No. 2. 

Norc ON Tnn CASTE SYSTEM BY P. BaLCUANDRA SlIASTRI OK JAIPUR. 

As the caste system prevails in India, it is most necessary to examine the 
causes and facts that necessitated the creation of the system. Tho following 
seven questions, properly attended to, will help us in solving the points at 
issue • 

I. — What is caste ? What are its divisions ? On what does the whole 
system rest ? 

II. — Whether is caste innate to birth or has it an aftergrowth ? 

HI.— Can caste he changed by a change of religion or code of duties ? 

IV.*— What are the general and particular distinguishing features of caste? 

V- — Whether is caste related to or different from religion ? 

VI. — Wliat are the advantages and disadvantages of the caste system ? 

VII. — If caste has an independent growth, and is distinct from religion and 
code of duties, will not the observance of religious duties, etc., be fruitless ? 

We now proceed to examine the questions serially : — 

I. — Cast© is generic. It is found prevailing in and pervading all specific 

living beings. It is of two kinds according to its general or particular application . 
Though caste is distinct from personal individuality, yet tbeir ties are so strong 
that the one cannot be separated from the other. Where there is personality' 
there is caste. But caste is eternal and personality is mutable. Casto doos not 
cease to exist with the end of personality, but it continues through, successive 
individualities. * 

II. — Caste is innate to the combination of seed and blood, and so ,it/j s born 
along with the birth of a child. It has no aftergrowth, and is not/ dependent 
upon the actions and deeds of an individual. 


/ 
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III. — Caste being thus co-existent with birth does not depend upon a 
particular religion or code of duties. Caste is incorporated with personality from 
the very beginning, and a change in religion, etc., cannot create a corresponding 
change in caste. A particular ‘belief of a Hindu in the code of another 
religion does not necessitate his being excluded from the caste so long as his 
Acts and deeds conform to the general practices of the community. To 
illustrate our position, let us take the case of the Agarwal Hindus. A certain 
portion of the Agarwal caste lias been made converts into Jainism, and they 
Are still the members of that community, because they observe the rules of the 
dhsfcc. The Vaishnav and the Jain Agarwals, notwithstanding the difference 
in their religion, practise inter-marriage and inter-dining. Caste, therefore, does 
not depend upon religion or upon the observance of a code of duties. A man 
is free to think and accept the religion he prefers, but a change of religion does 
not affect the caste which is born along with the birth of a child. 

IV. — To be horn of parents of the same or different castes is the general 
distinguishing feature of mankind. To be born of parents of the same or 
different Hindu castes is the general 'distinguishing teat of the Hindus. It is by 
contradistinction that the test which is general in one case becomes particular 
in another and vice versa. In contrast with the general test of mankind, 
the general distinguishing test of the Hindus becomes particular, but it remains 
general compared with the distinguishing test of the Brahmanical class of the 
Hindus. That test is the best which is found pervading in the class of which it 
is the test and in no other class. The best test of a Brahman is thnt he should 
bo born of married Brahman parents. Similar tests hold good with the 
Kshatriyas, the Vaisyns and the Sudras. 

V. — Caste is not dependent upon religion. The one is an innate social 
division whereas the other depends upon one’s own mode of thinking. Olio 
may adapt himself to on* or more different faiths and after all become an atheist 
still a change in religion cannot create a corresponding change in casto. So 
long as a man does not go astray from the prescribed rules of the caste, he is 
always a member of it. As a horse is a horse for all its drawbacks, and a 
donkey, notwithstanding all its acquired good qualifications to back it, cannot 
be included in the species of horse, so a man cannot lose his caste by a change 
in his thoughts. 

VI. — Tho whole system of tho univorso depends upon and is regulated by 
its classification into castes, sub-castes, species, ote. What we perceive is either 
animate or inanimate. These ure again divided into several classes and species 
by means of which wc can easily discorn the objects. If we do away with such 
a division, there will apparently and necessarily bo a confusion in our perception, 
and instead of the object we desire to have a hold of, we will fall upon 
another and bo frustrated in our plans. Without a distinct line of demarcation 
a man may look towards his mother and wife and a woman towards her father 
and husband with the same oyo. Wo find soveral classes and kinds in stones, 
horses, metals, fruits, flowers, plants, boasts, and so on. It is therefore natural 
that the same case may apply to mankind. Unless such a distinction is 
maintained, social and religious functions would bo at a standstill, and that 
society will be rotten and polluted. Hence, with tho greatest wisdom and 
forethought, the ancient Hindu Tlisli is have ordained four great castes and Itars 
or half-castes in the Hindu community. 

r ** 
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VII. — Caste is not dependent upon the observance of a particular faith 
or the performance of a particular code o'? duties. It is not changed by a 
change in faith, for caste has got its connection with personality. If a man can 
change his body or being by changing his religion, he can change his caste. 
The good or bad actions of a man can only show him in a good or bad light, 
but they cannot affect his caste. A Brahman, Ksliatriya, etc., who perform 
religious duties according to the orders of the Vedas would necessarily be 
ranked as the best men. If they go against the Vedas they would be counted 
as Ion- and mean persons, and sueh Brahmans would not be authorised to 
perform the Yagyas. In the same way the Sudras may have the audacity to 
read their Vedas, but they would not be authorised to perform the duties of the 
Brahmans in the Yagyas. Hence the observance or otherwise of religious 
duties helps towards the improvement or degradation of man. 
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So B3IDURY Table' L —Variation of Cartes for the whole State. 


■ No. 

» 1 

Name of religion and caste. 

» 

POPIJL 

* 

‘ 1911. 

ATION. 

' 1901.' 

♦ 

\ 

Variation : 
Increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-)* 

Percentage. 

Kehahks. 

> 


Hindu 

* * ' 

• « 

28,98,880 

2118,403- 

—19,628 

—•8 

V 


1 

Agar 

ft * 

• • 

84 

• • 

+84 

+ 100 

> * 

2 

Aghori 

* « 

« • 

9 

• * 

+9 

+100 

# 

3 

Abcri 

» • 

ft* • 

** 84 

*• 

+64 

+ 100 


4 

Ahir 

» • 

• 

ft • 

66,433 

67,551. 

+882 

+ 1-2 


6 

Bubar 

• • 

'* 

691 

371 

+ 220 

+37*2 


6 

Bodi 

■ • 

* • 

1 

• • 

+ 1 

+100 


7 

Bagri 

• ft 

• ft ft 

1,102 

129 

+973 

+882*9 


8 

Bahcria 

• • 

m » 

1 

ft ft 

+ 1 

+ 100 


9 

Bahrupm 

• • 

• 

8 

50 

— —4-2 

—525 

* 

10 

Baid 

• • 

• « 

3 

• ft 

+3 

+100 


11 

Bairagi 

• ft 

• • 

• 2,778 

54,809 

—52,031 

—1872-9 ' 


12 

Balai 

• • 

4 ft 

73,352 

84,472 

—11,120 

—15-1 


13 

Banjara 

ft • 

4* 

1,769 

1,602 

+167 

+9-4 


14 

Barot 

ft ft 

f • 

1,045 

• » 

+1,045 

+100 


15 

Bargi 

• ft 

■ ft 

502 

52 

+450 

+89-0 


16 

Bnrlii 

1 

• • 

• . 

111 

ft • 

+ 111 

+ 100 

• 

17 

Bari 

# * 

« • 

. 981 

1,153 

-192 

—19 9 


18 

Barwa 

• • 

• » 

• 1,341 

1,532* 

. -191 

—142 


19 

Bauri 

» ■ 

ft « 

1,280 

1,170 

| 

+104 

+8-1 


20 

Bedia 

• • 

• • 

19 

5 

1 

+14 

+73-8 


21 

Boldar 

ft « 

• • 

36 

91 

-55. 

—152-7 


22 

Bhngat 

• • 

ft* 

CO 

, > 

• • * 

+60 

+100 

f 

I 

23 

Bhand 

ft • 

t 

• ♦ 

505 

835 

—330, 

—65-3 


24 

Bhangi ‘ 

• ft 

• • 

22,157 

23,646 

—1,489. 

—6-7 

1 

25 

Bharawa 

ft • 

• • 

25 

• • 

+ 25 

+ 100 

* 

/ 

26 

Bharbbtmja 

• ft 


810 

1,100 

—290 

—35*8' 






AAu 


+469 

+ 100 


27 

Bhargova 

* • 

• • 

ALuif 

( 

• ft 




28 

Bhat 

• ft 

• • 

2,13b 

1,317 

. +813 

+38*1 

• 

20 

Bhati 

• • 

• • 

• 73 

• • 

+73 

+100 

• 


i 




A 

\ 

+ 6 

+100 


30 

Bhafciftrn. * 

f ft 

ft • 

u 

4 

ft ft t 




31 

BUtt 

t 

« • 

• * 

• G04 

024 

. —320 

—52‘9 


32 

Bhishti 

• « 

• • 

i 

i 

•’ 63 

80 

—17 

-26-9 












Subsidiary Table I. —Variation of Castes — (corM.) 



i 



Population. 

Variation : 


0 

No. 

I 

Name of religion nnd caste. 

1911. 

V 1901. 

Increase 
(+) or 
dccreaso 
(“)• 

Percentage. 

Brmakkp. 

33 

Bhoi 

• • 

• • 

19 

a a 

+ 18 

+ 100 


34 

Bhopa 

« 4 

a a 

300 

120. 

+ 180 

+60 


35 

Bhurji 

• • 

• • 

19 

a a 

+19 

+ 100 


36 

Bishnoi 

4 a 

• • 

2 

t a 

+ 2 

+ 100 


37 

Bola 

• a 

• • 

32 

• a 

+32 

+100 


38 

Brahman 

« 

a a 

322,151 

348,895 

-26,744 

—8-3 


39 

Chaker 

• < 

• * 

. 135 

a a 

+135 

+100 


40 

Chamar 

• * 


225,094 

2,17,540 

+7,554 

+3-3 


41 

Charan 

• • 

• * 

. 4,400 

3,797 

+ 603 

+ 13-7 


42 

Chhipa 

• i 

• • 

9,636 

11,553 

-1,817 j 

—19-8 


43 

Chitara 

a • 

• • 

3 

20. 

-17 

— 566*6 


44 

Chobdar 

• • 

• • 

94 

• • 

+94 

+ 100 


45 

Cliurigar 

* • 

• • 

2 

• • 

+2 

+ 100 


46 

Dabgar 

4 • 

• • ] 

47 

• a 

i 

+ 47. 

+100 


47 

Dadupanthi 

r 

f 

f 

a • i 

7,041 

8,610 

—1,569 

—22-2 


48 

Dafali 

» « 

l 

• • 

'1 

a a 

+ 1 

+100 


49 

Dnmiuni ' 

i , 

v a 

» • 

135 

247 

—112 

—82-9 


50 

Dangi 

a • 

• • 

6 

a a 

+ 6 

+100 


51 

Darhi 

• • 

* a 

280 

a a 

+280 

+100 


52 

Daroga 

4 • 

a a 

40,179 

39,995 

+ 184 

+•4 


53 

Darzi 

a a 

a a 

8,397 

9,182 

—585 

—6‘8 


54 

Dhabar 

• * 

* « 

3,896 

3,304 

+532 

+13-6 


55 

Dhanak 

• • 1 

! 

« « 

14,133 

. 16,074 

-2,841 

—20-9 


56 

Dhaubadari 

• • 

a • 

233 

683 

—459 

— 193*1 


57 

Dhod 

i a 

a a 

3 

a a 

+2 

+100 


58 

Dhobi 

* * 

a 

10,334 

11,173 

—839 

—8*1 

1 

59 

Dholi 

• • 

a a J 

. • 1,656 

1,529 

+127 

+7‘6 


60 

Dhvmya 

• • 

• a 

233 

469 

—236 

—101-2 


61 

Dorn 

• • 

a a 

697 

» 937 

—240 

—344 

t . 

62 

Fakir 

• a 

• • 

85 

a a 

+85 

+100 


63 

Gndaria 

• • 

• a 

48 

13 

+ 35 

+72-8 


64 

Garu 

t 

• • 

• a 

7 

a a 

+7 

+100 


65 

Gariiro 

i 

• a 

1 

a « 

278 

a • 

+ 278 

+100 
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, Subsidiary Table I. — Variation of Castes — (contd.) 


No. 

j 

i 

Name of religion and caste. 

Population. 

. Variation: 
Increase 
(+) or 
decrease 

(-)• 

Percentage. 

1 

» 

» 

i 

Eeuakkb. 

i 

f 

1 

1911. 

1901, 

66 

Garwa 

4 • 

• « 

5 

• • 

+5 

mm 

■■ 

67 

Gawar 

* • 

a • 

007 

•• 1 . . 

+ 807 



68 

On warn 

• ■ 

• • 

418 

426 

—8. 



69 

Ghnuclm 

* 4 

• a 

1 

* • 

+ 1 

+ 100 


70 

Gliosi 

• • 

« a 

' 27 

219 

—192 

—711-1 


71 

Goala 

• • 

• a 

55 

92 

—37 

—67-2 


72 

Golapurab 

• • 

a • 

2,842 

B B 

+ 2,842 

+ 100 


73 

Gorkha 

• a 

• • 

17 

20. 

— 3 

—17-6 


74 

Gaur 

* * 

• a 

11 

« a 

+ 11 

+100 

- 

75 

Gujar 

a • 

• • 

188,925 

184,494 

+4,431 

+ 2-3 


76 

Gum 

♦ 9 

.. i 

43 

4 * 

+43 

+ 100 


77 

Gushain 

■ a 

• « 

3,682 

B B 

+3,682 

+ 100 


78 

Hftbura 

a • 

• • 

2 

4 • 

+2 

+100 


79 

Hijra 

♦ « 

• * 

4 

• B 

> 

+4 

+ 100 


80 

Jaga 

t a 

» • 

1,159 

802 

+ 357 

+30-8 

* 

81 

J& 3 ondhi 

• * 

4 4 

304 

4 4 . 

+304. 

+100 


82 

J«t , 

• • 

• • 

284,084 

204,558 

+ 20,400 

+ 7-1 


83 

Jnti 

a • i 

• * 

61 

\ 

* 1 

» 4 

+ 61 

+ 100 

r 

i 

84 

Jatift 

» • 

• 4 

428 

b a 

+428 

+100 


85 

Jingar . 

* * 

4 * 

L 

a a 

+ 1, 

+ 100 

j 

80 

i 

Jogi i 

• 1 

• 4 

22,289 

< 

• • I • V 

+22,289 

+100 

r 

87 

J ulaha 

* 4 

* 

1 

4 4 

75 

34 

+ 41 

+54-6 

i j 

88 

Kabirpanthi 

• • 

V 4 

51 

is 

+32 

+ 62 7 

t 

89 

Kaohora 

• • 

» * t 

1 

71 

a • 

+71 

+100 

» * 

90 

Knchhi 

• 4 

• 4 

1,114 

998 

+ 116, 

+10-4 

- 

91 

Kahar 

• • 

1 

« ■ 

t 2,147 

, . 7,163 

—5,016 

-233-6 


92 

Kainl 

V a 

** 

4,508 

5,219 

—711 

—15-7 

i 

93 

Knlanwnt 

• 4 

« 4 

46 

83 

—37 

—80-4 

r 

94 

ICftlbolift 

• a 

i. 

1 98 

1 

♦ 

a a 

+ 188 

+ 100 

i 

95 

Kamnr 

■ 4 

4 4 

91 

32 

+59 

+ G4'8 

i 

96 

Knmoria 

• • 

B • 

N 

6 

.. i 

+0 

+100 

• r 

97 

Katnnigar 

! 

• » 

» 9 • 

75 

• a 

+ 75 

+ 100 

t 

98 

i 

Kntioltan 

» 

• i 

1 

• « 

23 

27 

-4 

-17-3 
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Subsidiary Table I.— Variation of GaBtes~(co'w^.) 


Ko. 

Name of roligion and caste. 

Port? 

1911. 

1 

LA.TIOK. 

1901. 

Variation .* 
Increase 
f + ) or 
decrease 

(-)• 

Percentage, 

■ Rexukkb. 

99 

Eandera 

* • 

a 

* « 2, G30 

2,407 

+ 243 

+ 0-3 


100 

Ennjar 

• • 

a • 

205 

188 

+ 77 

+29-0 


101 

Kapri 

• t 

a » 

835 

531 

+304 

+ 36-4 


102 

Kusern 

• > 

• • 

1 

457 

—456 

-45,600 


103 

Enthak 

• « 

a a 

15 

3 

+ 12 

+ 80 


104 

Enyastbn 

• • 

• * 

0,513 

7,557 

—1,044- 

-16-0 


105 

Ktinngar 

• • 

a a 

909 

556 

+353' 

4-38*8 


106 

Eharol 

• • 

a a 

585 

a a 

+585 

+ 100 


107 

Kharrral 

• l 

a * 

3,844 

5,409 

—1,625- 

— 42*S 


108 

Khnti 

• l 

a a 

48,097 

48,716 

+2S1 

+ •5 


100 

Klmtik 

• a 

• 

18,576 

16,599 

+1,976 

+10 6 

• 

110 

Kbntri 

• • 

a a 

' 740 

920 

-180 

— 24*3 


111 

Ebnrodi 

a# 

a a 

6 

• a 

+5 


t 

112 

Kir 

• I 

a a 

5,gb4 

.. 

+5,684 



113 

Kinir 

• 1 

M 

2 

147 

-145 



114 

Eoli 

♦ 1 

a • 

40,266 

43,352 

—3,086 

iBHllli 


lie 

Eoria 

• • 

a 4 

5 

a a 

+5 

+ 100 


116 

Kotwa! 

a * 

* a 

1 

a* 

1 

+1 

+100 


117 

Kucbband 


a a 

49 

5 

+44 

+89-7 


118 

Eumhar 


■* a 

87,067 

87,024 

. 

+48 

+ •05 


119 

Kunbi 

• • 

• a 

114 

• • 

+114 

+100 


120 

Eunjra 

• 1 

• a 

20 

60 

—40 

—200 


121 

Kiirmi 

* * 

a a 

70 

310 

—240 

—342-8 


122 

Lakhcra 

* • 

a a 

2,202 

1,973 

+ 319 

+ 13*9 


123 

Lalbcgi 

• % 

a a 

173 

a a 

+ 173 

+100 


124 

Lodha 

«« 

a a 

1,104 

1,154 

-50 

—4-5 


126 

Lobar 

• a 

4 

« a 

4,706 

4,838 

+ 132 

-2-8 


126 

Lunin 











« a 

11 

a a 

+ 11- 

+ 100 


127 

Machhar 





. 







4 & 

a a 

+2 

+100 


128 

Mahajan 

a a 


157,120 

182,784 

—25,664 

—16-3 


129 

Mahar 



to' 








« a 

12 

aa 

, +12 

+ 160 


130 

Mehtar 











• * 

1,907 

a a 

+1.907 

+ 100 


131 

Mali 

• * 

•* 

122,503 

115,940 

+6,617 

-f 5-4 









Subsidiart Table'!.— Variation of Castes— (contd.) 





RoPDIATIOK. 

Variation : 


No. 

i 

Name of religion and caste. 

1911. 

1901. 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

k~\ 

Percentage. 

132 

Mallah 

• * 

5 

• • 

+ 5 

+100 

133 

Maniimr . 

• • 

168 

1,070 

—912 

—577-2 

131 

Meo . , 

• * 

117 

•* 

+117 

+ 100 

185 

Mer . . 

4 • 

2 


+2 

+100 

136 

Merat . , 

• • 

2 

• * 

+2 

+100 

137 

Mina . . 

• • 

251,484 

240,961 

•f 10,o23 

+ 4*1 

138 

Mirosi . . 

t t 

31 

25 

+ 6 

+11-3 

139 

Machi • • 

• • 

2,195 

2,364 

—169 

-7-7 

140 

Mogia . . 

• • 

47 

2 

+45 

+95-7 

141 

Motfoar 


8 

« 4 

+ 8 

+100 

142 

Nngft 

• 4 

2D8 

4 4 

+298 

+100 

143 

N agar chi . . 

• • 

1 

• • 

+ 1 

+100 

144 

Nai .. 

• • 

40,277 

42,201 

—1,924 

-4-7 

145 

Naik . . 

• 4 

16,277 

15,357 

+ 920 

+5-6 

146 

Nanakpanthi . . 

* • 

30 

303 

—273 

—910 

147 

Nat 

• • 

2,004 

1,587 

+417 

+20 8 

148 

Ivath « • 

• 9 s 

793 

4 • 

+ 793 

+100 

149 

Niaria . . 

r* 

4 

• • 

+4 

+100 

150 

Nilgar . . 

• • 

25 

35 

—10 

—40 

151 

Od 

4 * 

126 

404 

—278 

-220-6 

152 

Patel 

t t 

1 

• i 

+1 

+ 100 

153 

Patidar 

• 4 

1 

* • > 

+1 

+100 

154 

Patwn . « 

• * 

1,183 

1,235 

—52 

—4-3 

155 

Pindara . • 

*• 

40 

« • 

+40 

+100 

150 

PurVm 


108 

265 

—157 

—145-3 

157 

Puri • • 

.. 

14 

« • 

+14 

+ 100 

158 

Raigarh 

4 4 

52,219 

51,626 

+593 

+ 1-1 

159 

Bajkumhar 

• « 

1 

4 • 

+1 

+ 100 

160 

Rajput .. 

• 4 

110,018 

120,810 

—4.702 

— 4*1 

181 

Ramanandi . . 


35 

4 4 

+35 

-100 

1C2 

Ramsanohi 


197 

• 4 

+107 

+100 

163 

Rnna • » 


8,422 

0,972 

+1,450 

+17-2 

104 

Randi 

4 • 

239 

.. 

+239 

+ 100 


Remarks. 



Subsidiary Table I.—' Variation of Castes— (voAid.)' 


No. Name of religion and caste. 


165 

166 

167 

168 B 
166 B 

170 

171 S 

172 S 


S 

s 

8 

S 


SnrWmughi 

Saraswati 


rg 


Population. 

Mil. 

1901. 

3 

k * 

3,035 

2,741 

2 

• • 

63 

• • 

18 

• • 

2,803 

3,002 

243 

• » 

6 

• • 

17 

• • 

27 

• • 

7,402 

» * 

654 

• • 

144 , 

• • 

g 

• « 

3 

• • 

7 

♦ • 

11 

• * 

13,447 

• • 

298 

65 

870 

792 

1,253 

024 

9 

• • 

15,455 

16,278 

60 

■ t 

3 

• » 

2,074 

« • 

827 

9D1 

412 

• • 

4,605 

5,443 

15 

• 1 

934 

1,126 

1 

- 


Variation t 
Increase 

(+)or Poreontage. 
decrease 



+3 , 
+ 204 
+2 
+ 63 
+18 
-139 
+243 
+6 
+ 17 
+27 
+7,432 
+ 654 
+144 

. n ! 


+3 
+7 
+11 
+ 13,447 
,.+233 

t 

+ 8 / 
+ 629 
+9 ; 
—823 
+ 60 
+3 
+2,074 
—164 
+412 
-748 
+15 
—192 
+1 


+ 100 
+9*6 
+100 
+ 100 
+100 
-4*8 
+100 
+100 
+ 100 
+ 100 
+100 
+ 100 
+100 | 
+ 100 
+100 
+ 100 
+100 
+ 100 
+781 
+ 9*8 
+50*2 
+100 | 


+100 
+ 100 
+100 
— 10*8 
+100 
—16-9 
+100 
—20*5 
+ 100 


Rfuarks, 
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Subsidiary Table I.— Variation of Castes— (contd.) 



1 

POPDMTION. 

Variation s 


No. 

Kamo of religion and caafco. 

1911. 

I 

Inoreaso 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-)• 

Percentage. 

197 

Tirgar 

5 

■ • 

+5 

+100 

198 

Unspecified 

202 

49 

+153 

+75*7 

199 

Arani .. 

• • 

12 

—12 

—100 

200 

Chojara . . . . 

• m 

660 

—660 

—100 

201 

Jarya 

m • 

12 

—12 

—100 

202 

Afarata . . 

« « 

2 

— 2 

—100 

208 

Twaif .. 

• • 

211 

-211 

—100 


RKMiBKS, 
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* 

Subsidiary Table I.—' Variation of Castes— (contd.) 






PoPDJ/ATIOJf. 

Variation : 


No. 

Name of religion and caste. 

1011. 

1001. 

Increase 

{ + ) or 

decrease 

<-)• 

Percentage. 

» 


Musalman 

• • 

• • 

105,760 

193 , 044 

+2,716 

+j f'4 

1 

Afghan 

a • 

• • 

358 

a • 

+558 

+100 

2 

Ahir 

• a 

.. 

1 

a a 

+ 1 

+ 100 

3 

Arab 

• a 

• a 

6 

.. 

+5 

+100 

4 

Bagbnn 

• a 

a a 

170 

47 

+ 123 

+72-3 

5 

Balai 

a • 

a a 

10 

♦ • 

+ 10 

+100 

6 

Banjara 

a a 

a • 

474 

08 

+ 376 

+79-3 

7 

Bauri 

a a 

• a 

1 

•• 

+1 

+100 

8 

Bazigar 

a • 

a a 

22 

10 

+12 

+54*5 

0 

Beldnr 

• • 

a a 

14 

145 

—131 

—935-7 

10 

Bharbhunja 

• • 

a a 

384 

119 

+265 

+ 69 

11 

Bhnnd 

a a 

a a 

81 

59 

+22 

+27-1 

12 

Bhnngi 

• f 

a a 

0 

240> 

\ 

• « 

CO 

<M 

■» 

1 

—2,366 6 

13 

Bhnt 

• • 

a a 

141 

+141 

+100 

14 

Bhati 

« • 

a a 

Cl 

a • 

+01 

+ 100 

15 

Blmtiara 

• • 

a a 

173 

74 

+99 

+57*2 

16 

Bhishti 

• • 

a « 

4,831 

’ 2,046 

+2,785 

+57*0 

17 

Bhurji 

• a 

a a 

1 

• • 

+ 1 

+100 

18 

Bilocbi 

• • 

• a 

- 10 

15 

-5 

-30 

.. 19 

Bisaiti 

• • 

a • 

056 

238 

+718 

+75*9 

20 

Chakar 

• a v 

4 a 

G 

a » 

+6 

+ 100 

21 

Chamar 

a a 

a a 

7 

a a 

+7 

+100 

22 

Cbadwa 

• a 

• a 

1 

a a 

+1 

+300 

23 

Chipn 

• a 

a a 

- 120 

74 

+55 

+42*6 

24 

Cbobdar 

a a 

a a 

65 

69 

—4 

-6*1 

26 

Chorigar 

a a 

a a 

1 

a • 

+1 

+100 

26 

Dabgar 

a * 

a a 

4 

• • 

+4 

+100 

27 

Darhi 

a a 

« a 

2,144 

a < 

+2,144 

+100 

28 

Darngar 

a a 

a a 

39 

43 

—4 

—10*2 

29 

Darzi 

a a 

• • 

93 

240 

-147 

—168-0 

30 

Deswali 

a • 


1,348 

844 

+504 

+37-4 

31 

Dtanak 

a a 

• * 

9 

a * 

+9 

+ 100 

32 

Dhobi 

a « 

a • 

2,166 

813 

+ 1,353 

+62-4 










Subsidiary Table I. — Variation of Castes — (conid.). 


No. 

Name of religion and caste. 

Porurw 

1911. 

ITIOJf. 

1901. 

Variation : 
Increase 
( +) or 
doc reuse 
<-)• 

Percentage. 

33 

Dholi .. .. 

22 

88 

— 60 

-300 

84 

Dhnnya 

371 

1,222 

—851 

-229-2 

35 

Horn . . a . 

293 

1,147 

—874 

— 29S-2 

36 

Fftltir a » a a 

11,092 

6,682 

+4,410 

+39-7 

37 

F«rash . . 

8 

« • 

+ 8 

+ 100 

38 

Gandi . . . . 

15 

37 

— 22 

—140-0 

39 

Gatrara 

60 

47 

+ 13 

+21-6 


Gliosi a a 

189 

184 

+5 

+2-6 

41 

Gori 

76 

• • 

+ 79 

+ 100 

42 

Gujnr . . 

5 

a * 

+5 

+ 100 

43 

Gusain . . 

4 

• 

+4 

+ 100 

l 

44 

Huinal a a • • 

123 

41 

+82 

+ 60-6 

45 

Hela a a » • 

3 

« • 

+3 

+ 100 

46 

Hijra 

4 

5 

-1 

—2.5 

47 

Jnda . . • • 

30 

• • 

+30 

+ 10o 

48 

Jat 

7 

* 

• • 

+7 

+100 

49 

Jogi a a 

64 

• • 

+ 64 

+100 

50 

Julaha a a • • 

2,819 

524 

+ 2,29.5 

+81-4 

51 

Kaimklmni . . 

13,633 

9,520 

+4,113 

+30-1 

62 

Kalal a . 

1,089 

202 

+ 1,457 

+88*0 

53 

Kalandur • . • * 

3 

* * 

+3 

+100 

64 

Knlanwat . . 

144 

32 

+112 

. +77*7 

55 

Kalignr * • 

1 

• • 

+ 1 

+ 100 

56 

Kamigar • • • • 

4 62 

36 

+26 

+41*9 

67 

Handera . . * • 

196 

132 

+64 

+32-0 

58 

Knnjnr . . • » 

34 

• • 

+34 

+100 

59 

Kassai » « 

9,»39 

3,909 

+5,630 

+69*0 

60 

Kathiara - • • • 

101 

157 

—56 

—55 4 

* 

61 

Kazi • « 

321 

• # 

+321 

+ 100 

62 

Khangar 

8 

• • 

+8 

+ 100 

63 

Klianazada • • * * 

576 

37 

+542 

+,03*6 

64 

Kliati 

8 

• * 

+8 

+ 100 

65 

ITliatik *» *• 

! * 

9 

• * 

+9 

•rlOO 


i Ervtnscff, 
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Subsidiary Tabur I.— Variation of Castes— (contd). 


No. 

Name of religion and caste, 

Population. 

Variation : 
Increaso 
( + ) or 
decrease 
(-)• 

Percentage. 

1011. 

1901. 

66 

Kharadi 

• * 

• • 

240 

56 

+ 190 

+77*2 

67 

Khokar 

• • 

9 9 

9 

» 1 

+ 9 

+ 100 

68 

Kumhar 

a • 

• » 

65 

« • 

+65 

+100 

69 

Kunjra 

• • 

♦ * 

862 

469 

+ 393 


70 

Lnkbera 

9 • 

• • 

68 

216 

—158 


71 

Lodha 

• • 

4 9 

2 

.. | 

+2 

+ 100 

72 

Lobar 

• • 

9 4 

4,169 

1,489 

+2,680 

+64-3 

73 

Mohan at 

4 9 

9 4 

633 

3 

+630 

+99*5 

74 , 

Mali 

4 4 

4 4 

4 

• 9 

+4 

4-100 

76 

Mallak 

9 4 

•• 

24 

B 

+ 15 

+62*5 

76 

Manihar 

9 • 

9 9 

3,982 

1,433 

+ 2,549 

+64-0 

77 

Mor 

4 4 

• • 

28 ; 

• 4 

+28 

+ 100 

78 

Mcwati 

4 9 

• 9 

610 

664 

-138 

-26-7 

79 | 

Alina 

99 

9 4 

4 

9 4 

+4 

+ 100 

80 

Mirnsi 

• • 

4 a 

2,004 

562 

+ 1,442 

+ 71*9 

81 

Mirdlm 

f • 

4 4 

o 

• 9 

+2 

+100 

82 

Mochi 

9* 

9 9 

126 

32 

+93 

+ 74*4 

83 

Momin 

4 • 

1 

45 

•* i 

+45 

+100 

84 

Moghal 

• 4 

J 

• % 

3,170 

4,278 

—1,097 

-34*5 

85 

Mujawar 

9 9 

• * 

35 

• • 

+35 

+100 

86 

Multnni 

9 ■ 

• • 

12 

9 4 

+12 

+100 

87 

Nni 

t • 

• • 

2,875 

830 

+ 1,545 

+65*0 

88 

Noik 

• « 

4 

21 

* 4 

+21 

* +100 

89 

Nat 

• 9 

• • 

481 

135 

+ 346 

+71*9 i 

90 

Niaria 

• • 

•• 

461 

401 

+ 60 

+ 11*0 j 

91 

Nilgar 

9 4 

• » 

4,847 

2,231 

+2,616 

+53 9 j 

92 

Noumualim 

9 a 

• 4 

34 

• i 

+ 34 

1 

+100 

93 

Od 

9 9 

9 9 

24 

• • 

+ 24 

+ 100 

94 

Pathan 

9 9 

• a 

1 30,140 

33,704 

—3,654 

—121 

95 

Patwa 

9 4 

• ■ 

37 

9 

+ 28 

+ 75*6 

96 

Pindara 

• * 

• • 

1,355 

• . 

+ 1,355 

+100 

97 

Pirnda 

• • 

« • 

* 33 

43 

—10 

—303 

98 

liai^or 

• • 

• * 

3 

9 4 

+ 3 

+ 100 


Reuabkb, 











Subsidiary Table I.—' Variation of Casfce3— (conte?.). 



Name o! religion and rule. 


9? | R 
R 


Population. 

Variation : 
Increase 

1911. 

1801. 

( + )or 
decrease 
(-)• 

1,614 

3,532 

—1,918 

1,119 

1,702 

—583 

181 

• • 

+181 

3 

• • 

+3 

6 

458 

—452 

7,856 

9,434 

—1,578 

64,110 

87,857 

—33,747 

6 

3 

13 

7 

Av 

322 

—319 

f 

4 

• • 

+4 

2 

261 

—258 

12 

10 

+2 

497 

26 

+236 

8,605 

2,772 

+6,833 

2 

«• 

+2 

24 

• • 

+24 

16 

179 

—163 

1 


+1 

2 

* « 

+2 

671 

383 

+288 

12 

I • 

+12 

* • 

30 

—30 

* • 

8 

—8 

4 • 

1 

-1 

k 4 

.1 

-1 

■ 4 

2 

—2 



-118-8 

-621 

+100 


— 20-0 

| 

—62-6 
—1166 
10,633*3 
+100 
—12,960 
+ 16-6 
+47-4 
+ 67-7 
+100 
+100 ! 
-1,018-7 
+100 
+100 
+42-9 
+ 100 
-100 
—100 
-100 
— 100 ' 
-100 


RbUABKB, 
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Subsidiary Table J.— Variation of Caste3— (contd.) 




Population. 

Variation : 


No. 

Name of religion and oasto. 

1911. 

1901. 

Increase 
( + )or 
decrease 
(-)• 

Percentage. 


Jam . , . . 

38,408 

44,680 

—6,222 

-16-2 

1 

Jati . , M 

19 

• « 

+ 19 

+ 100 

2 

Mahajan . . ,, 

38,375 

44,518 

—6,143 

—16 0 


1. Agarwal «. 

4,847 

3,602 

+ 1,245 

+25-6 


2. Bijabargi .. 

60 

•• 

+ 60 

+ 100 


3. Jaiswar .. 

1 

9 

-8 

-800 


4. Klmdailwal .. 

6,174 

4,714 

+ 1,460 

+23 6 


5, Mahosn ,, ,, 

12 

• » 

+12 

+ 100 


6, Oswal ,, 

2,002 

5,695 

—2,793 

—96-2 


7. Others 

1,418 

• « 

+ 1,416 

+100 


8. Poliwal ,, 

1 

58 


-6,200 


9. Parwal 

1,540 

948 

+692 

—38-4 


10. Saraogi 

20,029 

27,931 

—7,902 

— 39*4 


11. Srimati 

1,393 

1,566 

—173 

—12-4 

3 

Mali 

1 


+1 

+ 100 

4 

Sadho 

7 

” 

■ 

+100 

5 

Unspecified 

0 

112 


—1,733-3 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Variation of Castes— {contd.), 



Rbjtarks. 
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Subsidiary Table I.— Variation of Castes— {contd.). 


No. 

Name of religion and cnato. 

Poroi.JiTios. 

Variation : 
Increase 
{ +) or 
dccreaso 
(-)■ 

Percentage. 

1911. 

1901. 


« 

Anja, 


• • 

298 

120 

+148 

+69-6 

1 

Brahman 


• » 

88 




2 

Charon 

• « 


3 




3 

Kachhi 



3 




4 

Kahnr 

• • 

• • 

1 




5 

Knynsth 

• a 

a a 

50 




6 

Klintri 

• • 

• • 

11 




7 

Lohnr 

• • 

a • 

8 




8 

Mahujan 

• • 

a • 

68 

6 


• 

f 


1. Agarwnl 

• * 


16 

1 

<5 

• 

2 


2. Khndailwnl 

a • 

M 

4 

o 

c 

s 

P 






tr 




3. Matliur 

• a 

a • 

1 

3 




4. Mchnsri 

4 • 

.. 

1 

o 

P 




5. Oswal 

« • 

• • 

2 





6. Others 

• • 


33 





7. Unspecified 

• 0 

** 

1 




9 

Rajput 

• « 


69 




10 

Unspecified 

• 4 


3 




11 

Kurmi 

• • 


4 





Sikh 

• • 

a a 

167 

71 

+ w 


1 

Aroro 

* * 

a a 

2 




2 

Koli 

a a 


3 

•A 



3 

Rajput 

V • 

a • 

104 

1 

43 

s' 

40 

d 

40 

40 

4 

Rur Sikh 

a • 

a • 

1 

c 

aS 

5 

5 

5 

Unspecified 

« • 

a a 

47 

3 

O 

P 




Christian 

• • 

• • 

1,S26 

925 

+ 401 

+30-2 

1 

Natives 

• • 

« • 

641 


• 


2 

Othors 

• a 

• a 

685 

525 3 

tJ 

o 

o 

n 


RKMARKA 
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Subsidiary Table I.— Variation of Castes — ( concld .) 




PorunATiOH. 

No. 

Namo of religion and casto. 

1011. 

1901. 


Farsi 

28 

87 


Brahma Satnaj . . 

6 

• • 

1 

Kayasth 

6 

•• 


Jtw • • • • 

6 

« • 

'1 

Beni Israil . . 

4 

• • 

2 

Unspecified 

1 

• * 


Variation : 
Increase 
( +) or 
decrease 
<-)• 

Percentage. 

—9 

-82-1 

+6 

+ 100 

+6 

+ 100 

+5 

+ 100 

+4 

+100 

+1 

+100 
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Subsidiary Table II.— Variation of Castes for Jaipur City. 


No. 

Nnmo of religion and ensto. 

Poru; ATI ON ’. 

Variation : 
Increase 
( + ) or 
decrease 
<“> 

Percentage. 

1911. 

1901. 


Bind ii 

91 , J /70 

110,001 

— 19,131 

—90 9 

1 

Ahir 

1,052 

1,126 

—74 


2 

Babar 

32 

80 

—48 

—150 

3 

Baholia 

1 

« • 

+ 1 

+100 

4 

Baid 

1 

• I 

+ 1 

+100 

5 

Bniragi 

140 

1,317 

-1,177 

-840-7 

n 

Dalai 

1,823 

2,481 

-658 

—36-0 

7 

Banjnra 

230 

193 

+37 

+ 1 G -0 

8 

Barot 

14 


+ 14 

+ 100 

9 

Bargi 

418 

47 

+371 

+ 8 S -7 

10 

Barhi 

1 

.. 

+1 

+ 100 

11 

Bari 

242 

255 

—13 

-5-3 

12 

Barwa 

4 

30 

-26 

-650 

13 

Bauri 

10 

• • 

+ 10 

+100 

14 

Bliand 

4 

16 

—12 

+300 

15 

Bliangi 

2,747 

2,048 

—201 

—7-3 

16 

Bharowa 

1 

.. 

+1 

+100 

17 

Bharbunja 

104 

106 

-2 

—1-9 

18 

Bbargova . . 

313 

384 

-71 

-226 

19 

Bhat . , , . 

80 

140 

—60 

—75 

20 

Bbatiara 

2 

• • 

+2 

+ 100 

21 

Bhil 

9 

1 

+8 

+88 -S 

22 

Blushti . 

33 

12 

+21 

+ 03-6 

23 

Bhurji 

19 

»> 

+ 19 

+100 

24 

Bolo 

3 

• « 

+ 3 

+100 

25 

Brahman 

20,048 

24,305 

-4,317 

—21-5 

26 

Chnkar 








•• 

+ 1 

+ 100 

27 

Chamar 

970 

968 

+10 

+ 10 

28 

Charan 

36 

68 

—32 

- S 8-8 

29 

Chhipa 

1,120 

1,415 

—295 

— 20-3 

' 30 

Dabgar 

12 

• • 

+ 12 

+ 100 

31 

Dadupanthi 

t 

180 

' 189 

—9 

-6 

32 

Dnmami . . 

1 

27 

—26 

—2,600 


Remarks, 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Variation of Castes — ( contd .). 


No. 

Name of religion and caste. 

PortJI 

1911. 

ATtOX. 

1901. 

Variation : 
Increase 
( + ) or 
decrease 
(->• 

i 

t 

Percentage. 

a 

S3 

Dangi 

• • 

« • 

6 

a a 

+ 6 

+100 

34 

Daroga 

• • 

a • 

2,771 

1,841 

+930 

+33-5 

35 

Darzi 

. • 

• • 

1,252 

1,731 

—479 

-38-2 

36 

Dhakar 

• a 

a • 

4 

6 

—2 

—50 

37 

Dhariak 

• • 

• a 

904 

1,428 

-434 

-43-6 

38 

Dhari 

• • 

a • 

11 

• - 

+11 

+100 

30 

Dhaubadari 

• • 

• a 

211 

645 

-434 

-205-6 

40 

Dhobi 

• a 

a a 

810 

1,036 

-226 

-27 9 

41 

Dholi 

• * 

• a 

31 

76 

—46 

—145-1 

42 

Dom 

a * 

« « 

12 

31 

—19 

-158*3 

43 

Gadaria 

a • 

• • 

1 

1 

t 

a a 


44 

Ghosi 

• • 

• • 

0 

• * 

+9 

+100 

45 

Goala 

• • 

• 1 

2 

63 

-61 

-3,050 

46 

Golapurab 

• « 

• « 

86 

• • 

+86 

+ 100 

47 

Gour 

• • 

a a 

1 

• • 

+1 

+ 100 

48 

Gujar 

• * 

a a 

3,111 

3,321 

-210 

-6-7 

49 

Gurura 

a i 

a * 

1 

a a 

+1 


50 

Gusbain 

• • 

.. 

161 

392 

—239 

-148-4 

61 

Jaga 

* a 


3 

10 

-7 

—253-3 

52 

Jafc 

• • 

• • 

889 

1,068 

—179 

—20-1 

63 

Jati 



21 

a a 

+21 


54 

Jogi 

• • 

• • 

287 

• a 

+287 


55 

Julaba 

■ • 

a • 

’ 14 

18 

—6 

-42-8 

56 

Kabirpantbi 

• « 

a a 

23 

15 

+8 

+34-7 

57 

Kacbhi 

• • 

a • 

1 

2 

—1 


58 

Kahar 

• • 


754 

980 

—232 

—30-8 

59 


* a 


452 

426 

+26 

+5-7 


Kalanwat 

• * 

•• 

7 

a a 

+7 



Kancban 

• 1 

1 • 

18 

11 

+7 

+ 39-9 

62 

Kandora 

\ 

1 • 

J 

18 

ID 

*}*3 

+16-6 

63 

Kanjar 

• « 

a a 

33 

a a 

+33 


64 

Kapri 

« • 

4 a 

31 

, 21 

+10 

+ 32 2 

i 

65 

i 

Khathalr 

3 

f • 

\ 

i y 

1 

12 

3 

1 

+9 

. 

+ 75 ' 


Eemabe-s, 
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Subsidiary Tablr II.— Variation of Castes— (confd.). 






Population . 

Variation 


1 

4 

No. 

Name of religion and cute. 

1911. 

1001, 

Increase 
(+) or 
decrease) 
(-)• 

Percentage 

! 

KesIarkb. 

4 

1 

1 

66 

Knynsth 


• • 

3,429 

3,397 

+32 

+ •9 


67 

Khamil 

.. 

• • 

6 

3 

+3 

+ 50 


68 

Khnroul 

• ■ 

. 

8 

♦ « 

+8 

+100 


69 

Khali 

• • 

• • 

1,838 

MSB 

—531 

—28 8 


70 

Klmtik 

. 


1,142 

1,382 

-240 

-21-0 


71 

Khatri 



404 

488 

-84 

—20 7 

t 


72 

Kir 



71 

.. 

+71 

+ 100 


73 

Koh 

• . 


4,017 

4,807 


-19-C 


74 

Kumhai 

« * 

. 

3,311 

4.303 

-1,082 

—320 


75 

Kunbi 

.. 

• . 

50 

« » 

+ 60 

+ 100 


76 

Kunjra 

■ i 


2 

• • 

+ 2 

+ 100 


77 

Kurini 

. . 

• • 

3 

34. 

—31 

—1,033-3 


78 

Tiulbegi 

• i 

. • 

4 

a • 

+4 

+ 100 


79 

Laklioro 

• • 

. . 

1 

4 

—3 

—300 


80 

Lodha 

• • 

• • 

349 

397 

-48 

—13-9 


81 

Loliar 

• • 

a a 

80 

85 

-5 

-6-2 


82 

Mulmjan 


. . 

10,842 

14,442 

— 3,000 

— 33-2 

r 

83 

Mehtar 

• - 


11 

.. 1 

+ 11 

+ 100 


84 

Mali 

• • 

- • 

7,615 

9,509 

-1,954 

-25-6 


85 

Mina 

.. 

• a 

2.456 

2,633 

-177 

—7-2 


86 

Mftnibar 

* • 

• • 

1 


+ 1 

+ 100 


87 

Mer.isi 

•• 

* 

1 

5 

-4 

-400 


88 

Mochi 

• • 


265 

305 

-100 

-37*7 


89 

Nagn 

•• 

* 

* • 

1 

• « 

+1 

+ 100 


90 

Nai 

• 

a • 

2,173 


—488 

—22*4 


91 

Naik 

• • 

. . 

1,054 


—206 

—19*5 


92 

Nat 

• « 

• • 

17 

« « 

+17 

+ 100 


93 

Nath 

• 

• • 

5 

299 

-294 

—6,880 

1 

94 

Nilgar 

• 


4 

• # 

+4 

+ 100 


95 

Od 


# t 

78 

84 

—0. 

—7-7 


96 

Patidar 

a a 

a a 

, 1 

1 

« • 

f 

+1. 

+ 100 


97 

PatwA 

a * 

» ♦ 

235 

301 

—66 

—280-8 

* 

98 

Pindara 

t • 

1 

t 

16 

H 

-8 

—50 













Subsidiary Tablk'JI. — V ariation of Cas£es~(cdnfd). 


5 

i 

No! 

f 

t 

■ 

k 

1 
■ i 

Variation : 
Increase 
(+)dr - 
decrease 
(-)• 

Percentage. 

Name of religion and caste. 

1911. * 

-1901. 

99 

Parbifi * 

3 

2 

4-1 

+33-3 

*— * 
O 

o 

Raigar . . . . 

1,752 

2,138 

—386 

—22-0 

101 

Rajknmhar 

1 

• • 

+1 

+100 

102 

Rajput ,, 

3,466 

5,338 

-1,872 

—540 

103 

Bamanandi . . . . 

3 

» ■ 

+6 

+ 100 

104 

Ramsanchi , , 

22 

» i 

+22 

+ 100 

105 

Rana . . . . 

352 

403 

—51 

—14-4 

106 

Rnndi 

38 


+38 

+100 

107 

Rao . , . . 

180 

179 

—19 

—11-8 

108 

Raaal 

10 

•• 

+10 

+100 

109 

Rawat . . 

6 

.. 

+8 

+100 

110 

Rcbari 

12 

9 

+3 

+25 

111 

Sftdbu . . 

43 

• i 

+43 

+ 100 

112 

SaiB 

17 

.. 

+17 

+100 

113 

Sanyasi 

16 

• 4 

+ 16 

+100 

114 

Sanjogi 

309 

• 4 

+309 

+100 

115 

Sansi . . • ■ 

31 

• 4 

+31 

+100 

116 

Sarbhangi . . 

10 

• • 

+10 

+100 

117 

Sareswati . . 

2 

• • 

+2 

+100 

118 

Shatni .< • * 

142 

. , 

+142 

+100 

119 

Shikari 

111 

18 

+93 

+83-7 

120 

Sikligar 

261 

310 

—49 

—18*8 

121 

Silawafc . • 

494 

51 

+443 

+89-6 

122 

Sirvi . . 

9 

4 * 

+9 

+100 

123 

Snnar 

1,782 

2,253 

-471 

—26-4 

124 

Sungha * •• 

10 

• • 

+10 

+100 

125 

Swatni • • • • 

39 

• * 

+39 

+100 

126 

Toli 

463 

565 

—102 

—22-0 

127 

Thakarva * • • * 

’ 2 

• t 

+2 

+100 

128 

Thalhera • • ■ • 

466 

528 

—62 

-13-3 

129 

Unspecified 

19 

10 

+9 

+47-3 

130' 

r 

Taraboli 

235 

261 

* 

—26 

+ 11-0 
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Subsidiary Table II.— Variation of Castes— (contd.). 


No, 

■ 

Namo ot religion and caato. 

PorDLATIOH. 

Variation : 
Incroiwo 

(+) °r 

decrease 

(-) 

Percentage. 

1911. 

1901. 

131 

Jaria 

• • 

• • 

• t 

12 

—12 

—100 

132 

Khnngar 

* « 

• • 

• • 

1 

—1 

-100 

133 

Kirar 

• • 

• 

• • 

73 

—73 

-100 

134 

Khawaswat 

• • 

.. 

• % 

23 

-23 

—100 

135 

Pari 

' < 

• 

• * 

1 

—1 

—100 

136 

Twaif 

• • 

• • 

• • 

112 

-112 

—100 


Remakes. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Variation of Castes— (contd.). 



So, Name of religion and caste. 


Mttsahnan 





Blmrmiunj 




Bhatiara 


b: 

B 

B 

B 

01 

C 


30 i Kaimkhtini 

31 

32 


33 Kaligar 


Population. 

•1911. 

1901 

SI, 664 

40,SS6 

108 

« » 

5 

• • 

5 


1 

• • 

2 

4 

14 

1 

8 

5 

1 

• • 

9 

.. 

16 

7 

836 

96 

2 

• « 

8 

. • 

25 

5 

1 

.. 

1 

.. 

2 


33 

.. 

4 

1 

0 


78 

8 

1 

3 

227 

301 

34 

38 

42 

* • 

1 


82 

4 

1 

9 

1,342 

24 

653 

833 

10 

15 

41 

22 

' 1 

• • 


Vauntion : 
Increase 
( + )or 
duel case 
(-)• 




+ 78 
—2 
+1.318 
—170 
—5 
+10 
+ 1 


Percentage. 


-7-2 
+100 
+ 100 
+ 100 
+ 100 
—100 
+ 02-S 
+37 5 
+100 
+ 100 
+533 
+88 6 
+ 100 
+ 100 
+80 
+ 100 
+ 100 
+ 100 
+100 
+ 75 
+100 
+ 89 9 
- 200 
- 32-9 
— 11-7 
+100 

i 

+ 100 
+®5‘! 
— 200 
+ 98'2 
-27*4 
-50 
+40-3 

a 

+ 100 - 


Unit much. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Variation of Castes — (contd.). 






PortlLATlO.V. 

Viuiation : 



No 

Name of religion mid canto. 

1011. 

1901. 

inctcnso 
( + ) or 
decrease 
(-)• 

Percentage. 

Remarks, 

34 

Kmnignr 


. 

0 

0 

+ 1 

+16-6 


35 

Knbsiti 

• 

• a 

311 

237 

+74 

+ 23-8 


3G 

Katbiara 

• » 

■ • 

08 

6 

+ 93 

+ 94 9 


37 

Kazi 

a • 


28 

a a 

+28 

+100 


38 

Kbangar 

• t 

• a 

8 

a a 

+8 

+ 100 


30 

Khnunzada 

• » 

• • 

10 

10 

■ a 

a a 


40 

Ivbarndi 

• I 

• « 

4 

. . 

+4 

+ 100 


41 

Kumbar 

• • 

• • 

11 

• a 

+ 11 

+100 

' 

42 

Kunjra 

a « 

.. 

15 

54 

-39 

—200 


43 

Lobar 

• a 

• • 

324 

10 

+314 

+96-9 


44 

Mahan at 

* « " 

» • 

587 

a l 

+ 687 

+ 100 


45 

Mali 

• • 

• a 

1 

4 a 

+1 

+ 100 


40 

Mnnihar 

• • 

• « 

52 

5 

+47 

+ 91-9 


47 

Movrati 

• • 

• • 

7 

3 

+4 

+57-1 


48 

Mina 

a a 

• • 

1 

.. 

+ 1 

+100 


40 

Miraai 

• • 

.. 

70 

44 

+35 

+ 44-3 


50 

Moebi 

• a 

a a 

125 

15 

+ 110 

+88 


51 

Momin 

• • 

• a 

8 

* a 

+0 

+ 100 


52 

Mogbal 

• 

• • 

1,148 

1,203 

-53 

—4-8 


53 

Nni 

* • 

a a 

176 

90 

+85 

+48-5 


64 

Naik 

• a 

• a 

1 

a - 

+1 

+ 100 


55 

Nat 

• • 

• a 

4 

3 

+ 1 

+ 25 


50 

Niaria 

a i 

a ■ 

25 

. a 

+25 

+100 


57 

Nilgar 

•• 

« • 

290 

94 

+ 196 

+67*5 


58 

Noumuslim 

• t 

• a 

22 

. a 

+22 

+100 


60 

Pathan 


• a 

8,072 

9,859 

-887 

—9*8 


60 

Patwa 

• a 

a a 

2 

2 




61 

Pmdara 

a • 

a a 

101 

38 

+63 

+ 62-3 


62 

Rajput 

• • 

a a 

283 

264 

+19 

+0*7 


63 

Rangroz 

a • 

• • 

62 

a a 

+ 62 

+100 


64 

Rebari 

a • 

M 

4 

a a 

+4 

+100 


65 

Sayad 

• * 

•*a 

2,473 

2,444 

+29 

+1*1 


66 

Shokh 

• • 

M 

* # 

18,708 

24,223 

—5,514 

—29*4 
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Subsidiary Table II.— Variation of Castes— (contd). 






POPUIiATJCW. 

Variation : 



No. 

Name of religion and casto. 

f 

1911. 

1901. 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

(“)• 

Percentage. 

Remarks. 

67 

Sikligar 

• • 

• « 

i 

6 

—5 

—500 


68 

Sitawat 

• * 

« . 

2 

• • 

+2 

+100 


G9 

Tarnoli 

w » 

•* 

1 

6 

—5 

—500 


70 

Tcli 

* • 

9 • 

22 

31 

—9 

-40-8 


71 

Thatkora 

« 4 

4 4 

1 

« « 

+1 

+100 


72 

Twaif 

« 

• ■ 

89 

45 

+44 

• 

+49-4 


73 

Unspecified 

• ♦ 

• 4 

1 

97 

-96 

—9,600 


74 

Bbangi 

• • 

" 

• i 

191 

—191 

-100 


75 

Daroga 

« • 


• * 

2 

-2 

-100 


76 

Deswali 

• t 


• » 

11 

-11 

—100 


77 

Gftwarin 

a « 

** 

4 4 

2 

2 

—100 


78 

Mco 

* • 

, « 

4 • 

8 

—8 

—100 


79 

Nakkal 

• 9 

4 a 

• 1 

2 

—2 

-100 


80 

Pircada 

• • 

* ♦ 

« * 

1 

—1 

—100 


81 

Rana 

• • 

• « 

• * 

4 

-4 

-100 


82 

Shorgor 

« * 

• • 

a « 

2 

—2 

—100 


83 

Tarkaah 

• • 

• * 

• • 

■ 


—100 














Subsidiary Table II, — Variation of Castes — {concld). 


No, 

Name of religion and costo. 

PorCLATIOK. 

Variation : 
Increase 

(+) °r 
decrease 

(-). 

Percentage. 

1911. 

1901. 


Jain 

7, 60S 

8,720 

—1,223 

—16-8 

1 

Jati , , , , 

13 

•• 

+13 

+100 

2 

Malinjan . . , . 

7,480 

8,080 

—1,191 

—16-9 


1. Agarwal 

537 

691 

—164 

—28 6 


2. KLmdnilwal .. 

80 

3,635 

—3,546 

—3,084-2 


3. Osvral 

1,301 

1,297 

+4 

+ •3 


4. Others 

19 

• • 

+ 19 

+ 100 


5. Pnrn-fth 

1 

4 

—3 

-300 


6. Saraogi 

6,476 

2,027 

+2,548 

+46-5 


7. Srimnli 

37 

126 

—59 

—88-0 

3 

Sadhu . . , . 

1 


+ 1 

+ 100 

4 

Unspecified 

• a 

46 

—46 

—100 


Aryns 

82 

89 

-7 

-8-6 

1 

Brahman 

10 


+10 

+100 

2 

Kaynstli 

19 

« • 

+19 

+ 100 

3 

Kliatri , . , . 

10 

• • 

*• 

+ 10 

+ 1 00 

4 

Malinjan 

22 

■ « 

+22 

+ 100 


1. Maliesri 

1 

• • 

1 

+100 


2. Others 

21 

• • 

+21 

+ 100 

5 

Ihvjput 

21 

4 » 

+21 

+100 

6 

Unspecified , , , , 

• t 

SO 

—so 

—100 


Sxkk ,, 

118 

O 

*4 

+ 116 

+98-S 

1 

Eajput 

08 

a 

+98 

+ 100 

2 

Unspecified 

20 

2 

+ 18 

+00 


Christian 

243 

242 


4 

1 

Natives .. 

126 


+126 

+100 

2 

Others 

116 

• a 

+116 

+100 

3 

Unepecifiod . . . . 

• * 

212 

—242 

—100 

t 

Partis .. 

19 

16 

+4 

+21-0 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Chief Rajput Clans. 


' 



PonrunoN. 


1 

Names of clans and sub-clans. 

/ 

Porsons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Remarks. 

1 Agnn Banthi 

♦ • 


i,m 

589 

908 


1 Juda 

4 • 

.. 

11 

0 

5 


2 Pnrilmr 

• a 

• • 

128 

56 

72 


3 Pannar 

4 • 

• • 

1,141 

447 

604 


4 Sankhla 

• 4 

• 

200 

80 

129 


5 Rodim 

• • 

• 4 

3 

• - 

3 


2 Bhali 

• * 

• 4 

S7S 

400 

478 


3 Chnwlrtt Banshi 

• • 

4 4 

2 , 047 

S17 

1,830 


1 Jndu 

• • 

4 4 

2,035 

813 

1,822 


2 .Thala 

J, Ghohan 

* > 

• » 

4 4 

12 

14,192 

4 

G,48S 

8 

7,769 


1 Bndhatia (Blmdwaria) 

• 4 

16 

• 4 

16 


2 Cliohnn 

* • 

4 4 

0,060 

3,058 

5,708 


3 Bcora 

4 » 

4 4 

08 

46 

22 


4 Hilda 

4 • 

• 4 

455 

137 

318 


6 Kuinchi 

• » 

4 4 

135 

54 

81 


G Moril 

7 Nirban 

* • 

• • 

4 4 

6 

3,065 

4 

2,131 

2 

1,531 


8 Pnrbia 

• • 

* ♦ 

142 

81 

61 


9 Rngar 

4 4 

4 4 

23 

14 

9 


10 Sirobia 

• 4 

.. 

5 

• ' 

5 


11 Tank 

4 4 


3 

• 4 

3 


12 Trilokchand 

• 4 

•* 

8 

8 



5 ffour 

4 • 

* * 

1£52 

79,9 

7 69 


0 Kachhawa 

• • 

«• 

57,147 

43,204 

18,948 


1 Bankawat 

• 1 

.. 

424 

311 

113 


2 Bhojmjpota 

• » 

4 4 

4 

4 • 

4 


3 Bibawat 

* • 

4 4 

101 

10 

151 


4 Cbatcrbbujotc 

• 

• 4 

147 

110 

28 


3 Bblrawat - 

» * 

.. 

172 

91 

81 


C Uamivda 

• « 

4 4 

737‘ 

473 

264 


7 Jogi Kaebbawa 

• 4 

1 

4 * 

63 

43 

20 


• 8 Do. 'Rajput 

4 4 

4 4 

8 

8 

• 4 
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Suusiuiauv Table III.— Chief Rajput Clans— (contd.). 




Population. 



Namos of clans and sub-clans. 

Persons. 


Females. 

Remajiks. 

0 Knchimwu 

34,771 

27,507 

7,264 

1 


10 Karoawat 

189 

70 

114 


11 Khungar 

4 

4 

■ • 


12 Khangnront 

1,310 

906 

413 


13 Kilanout 

1,090 

672 

418 


14 Knmani 

49 

11 

38 


15 Kurnawnt , . 

134 

107 

27 


16 Lnrklmnl . . 

34 

32 

2 


17 Malikpuri 

» 

20 

2 

18 


18 Munknnat 

25 

2 

23 


19 Nnroka .. 

2,609 

1,452 

1,167 

* 

20 Nathan at * 

1,086 

690 

3S7 


21 Nirbhnrpota 

5 

5 

• « 


22 Pachnnout ,, 

057 

384 

273 


23 Pathana 

1 

• • 

1 


24 llajnwat 

2,608 

1,653 

1,015 


25 Eoojika 

7 

. . 

7 


26 Eadbarka 

18 

7 

9 


27 Samarpota 

1 

V 

1 



28 Sbckhanat 

* • • 

10,183 

8,251 

1,932 


29 Shcobramhpota 

188 

128 

65 

* 

30 Sultanout 

375 

256 

119 

* 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Chief Rajput Clans — (c oncld.). 


Names o£ clans and sub-clans. 

Population. 

Rbuabks. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

7 Eatkour 

• • 

B B 

18,659 

4,098 

14,661 


1 Bodawat 

• • 

B B 

6 

6 

• • 


2 Bidannt 

• • 

B B 

322 

31 

291 


3 Bijawnt 

a a 

B » 

51 

25 

23 


4 Bika 

• • 

B B 

87 

1 

86 


5 Chandawat 

• B 

B » 

411 

39 

372 


6 Chanpawat 

. 

8 B 

184 

57 

127 


7 Dhandal 

« • 

* . 

13 

12 

1 


8 Dudawat 

• • 

• B 

4 

1 

3 


9 Jaitmnlout 

« B 

• 

1 

a a 

1 


10 Jodlia 

B 8 

B B 

538 

73 

465 


11 Karansout 

S • 

B B 

40 

3 

37 


12 Kuupawat 

B 8 

a b 

37 

1 

36 


13 Larnoat 

• 8 

B S 

3 

2 

1 


14 Mandlout 

• 8 

B B 

2 

1 

1 


15 Mertiya 

• • 

• • 

778 

151 

627 


16 Ratkor 
• 

• ■ 

B B 

16,069 

3,681 

12,388 


17 Udawat 

• • 

B B 

113 

14 

99 


8 Sisodiya 

B • 

S B 

2,252 

1,156 

1,096 


1 Bargujar 

* • 

B B 

1,121 

593 

528 


2 Balapota 

• V 

B a 

206 

110 

96 


3 Balbhadrout 

• • 

B B 

32 

22 

10 

» 

4 Dayma 


B B 

4 

a a 

4 


5 Gaploto 

* f 

B 1 

110 

60 

50 


6 Jawallia 

B B 

B B 

1 

1 

a a 


7 Rannwat 

B B 


432 

185 

247 


8 Sisodiya 

■ B 

b a 

346 

185 

161 


9 Sdlanhhi 

* B 

B 8 

1,111 

576 

686 


1 Balout 

• • 

a a 

2 

•• 

2 


2 Ganglftwatpota 

• « 

• B 

13 

13 

•• 


3 SalankM 

4 » 

a a 

1,096 

562 

534 


10 Tanwar 

B B 

a b 

10,743 

6,848 

8,895 


11 Mail 

4 

• « 

a b 

49 

U 

35 


IS Others and unspecified 

B B 

5,601 

2,788 

2,818 


Grand Total 

a b 

■» 

116,018 

67,710 

48,308 
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Occupation. 




CHAPTER XII. 

OCCUPATION. 

< j _ 

Data for Discussion. 

i , The ; follcw ™g tables contain figures and other particulars on which 
information noted in this chapter is based : 

1. Imperial Table XV .-A, Part 1 — General summary showing the number 
of persons employed in the various occupations arranged under different groups 

2. Imperial Table XV-B, — Subsidiary occupations by Nizamats and 
religion. 

3. Imperial Table XV-B. — Subsidiary occupations of the rent-receivers 
for the whole State by religion. 

4. Imperial Table XV-C. — The number of persons with their principal and 
subsidiary occupations. 

( 5. Imperial. Table XV- D. — Distribution of occupations by religion. 

6. Imperial Table XV, Part E.— Statistics of industries. 

7, Subsidiary Table I.-— General distribution by occupation. 

' 8- Subsidiary Table II.— Distribution by occupations in the Nizamats. 

9. Subsidiary Table III.— Distribution of tho agricultural, commercial, 
industrial and professional occupations in Nizamats. 

10. Subsidiary Table IV.— Occupations combined with agriculture, where 
agriculture is the subsidiary occupation. 

11. Subsidiary Table V. — Occupations combined with agriculture, where 
agriculture is the principal occupation. 

12. Subsidiary Table VI. —Occupations of females by sub-classes and 
selected orders and groups. 

13. Subsidiary Table VII. — Selected occupations. 

14. Subsidiary Table VIII shows how all the occupations returned are 
grouped under ^certain main heads for the whole State. 

15. Subsidiary Table IX shows similar details for Jaipur City. * 

Introductory, 

« This is a very important chapter, as under this head, in the census 
schedules, it was contemplated to show all the various occupations, in which 
persons inhabiting rural and urban areas are engaged. 

To describe the .occupation of a person, meant to show his or her . means of 
livelihood. There -may he one or more occupations. 

There are two ’classes Cf persons who compose a family. Those who are 
themselves personally employed to obtain the means of support for the family 
are called actual workers. Little ones, who are unable to work, sometimes 
females who, by custom, in most families, are prevented from taking part in 
any occupation, and others, who are infirm and weak, and thereby incapable to 
add to the general income of the family, are all shown in the census schedules 
as dependents. Thei: occupation in the census returns is that of the actual 
workers, upon whom they depend for their maintenance, 
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Here one can see where there are more dependents than actual workers in 
individual families, to learn the material condition of the people. 

It is now an established fact that staple industry of India is agriculture. 

In the Imperial Tables for 1891, all agriculturists were divided into two 
main classes— land occupants and tenants. 

In 1901 the terms, rent-receiver and rent-pajmr, were substituted for the 
above, and Provincial superintendents ’were authorised to sub-divide these heads 
locally. But these sub-divisions were not satisfactory or accurate, because it 
was very difficult for an enumerator to distinguish very carefully between these 
diflerent sub-heads. 

The Jaipur State, therefore, decided to adopt a simple classification. 
The occupation of each person in the census schedules was entered in columns 
9, 10 and 11. From these census schedules a list of occupations was compiled 
which numbered 9S-3 heads of occupations. These were classified under 170 
groups, and the tables for the Jaipur State are arranged under them. 

It is understood, as far as practicable, to be a complete and accurate 
grouping of occupations. 

The principal occupation of the actual worker was entered in columns 9 
and 10 of the census schedule, and column 11 was for the occupation of 
dependents. > 

It may be interesting to note in this connection, that the scheme of 
classification of occupations adopted at the previous census was adapted to the 
requirements of the country, but it was not suitable for international purposes. 
The Government of India, therefore, decided to adopt the method recommended 
by M. Bentillion, the French Statistician, and approved by the International 
Statistical Institute, with certain necessary modifications. 


The 17 0 groups , mentioned above, have been grouped under four main 
passes, which comprise all the principal occupations, namely, — 

: (a) The production of raw materials. 

(&) The preparation and supply of material substances. * 

* (c) Public administration and liberal arts. 

(d) Miscellaneous. 

The above four main classes aro shown below with their numerical 
strength: — ’ 

Class A. — Production of raw materials 
- 1 * i> H Preparation and supply of material substances 
„ 0. — Public administration and liberal arts 

„ D. — Miscellaneous 

Here agaiu we have the testimony of statistics to establish the oft-repeated 
proposition, that the chief industry of India is the production of raw materials. 
More than half of the population comes in. class A, and less than a .quarter 
of the population is employed in the preparation and supply of material 
substances. Public administration and liberal arts give employment only to 

one-thirteenth of the population, and the rest are absorbed under the head 
‘Miscellaneous.” 


1,547,477 

694,745 

234,852 

159,570 
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* ‘ SUB-dLASSES. 

Tho main sub-divisions of these classes with numerical strength are given 
below : - ' 

t 

They are twelve in number : 

A. Production of raw materials — 


1. Exploitation of earth's surface 

1,544,368 

2. Extraction of minerals ... 

• •• 

3,109 

B. Preparation and supply of material substances — 

j 

3. Industry 

• • * 

460,079 

4. Transport ... 


27,269 

5. Trade 

• • * 

207,400 

C. Public administration and liberal arts — 

6. Public force 

• a# 

60,555 

7. Public administration ... 

• a* 

65,027 

8. Professions and liberal arts 

a a* 

108,665 

1). Persons living on their income 

aka 

20,606 

D. Miscellaneous — ' 

10. Domestic service ... 

aaa 

81,672 

11. Insufficiently described occupations 

• • a 

32,301 

12. Unproductive 

a** 

45,597 

The above figures with the names of the sub-classes give us 

further details 


of the occupations. 

Here again examination discloses the fact, that there are very few persons 
employed in the extraction of minerals ; a very large portion under this class are 
shown against the exploitation of the earth’s surface, i.e., agriculture. 

Then we come to class B. — Preparation and supply of material substauces. 
This class is sub-divided under three heads. 

About one-seventh of the population are engaged in industries, while about 
one-thirteenth of tbe whole population are tradesmen. The transport comes 
last, and the figures show that, comparatively, a very small proportion of the 
people, say, about one per cent, have transport as their occupation. 

Tho third class is that of public administration and liberal arts, which has 
four sub-classes. 

Here wo see that the professions and liberal arts take tbe largest number 
of people, then follow in the order of their numerical strength the public 
administration, public force, and lastly, persons living on their income. 

So .about one per cent, of the whole population arc entirely independent, 

' QIl( | have nothing to do to get subsistence or wherewith to live. 

1 ' 

Tho fourth class— <r Miscellaneous has threo sub-classes; of theso 
« domestic service” has the largest number of persons, then come "tbe 
* unproductive, ” and “ the insufficiently described occupations ” come last. 

Orders . — These are 55 in number. A statement showing the numerical 
strength of these orders is appended to this chapter. Tho largest orders with 
their serial numbers in tho statement are noted below 
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The order, pasture and agriculture (1,544,274), easily comes first. The 
numerical strength of the other orders varies from 141,260 to 3. No. 6. 
Textile Industry, has 141,260 persons. No. 33. “ Other trades in food-stuff's 
has 107,885. No. 13. Industries of Dress and Toilet (94,070). No. 46. Religion 
(85,553). No. 52. Domestic service (81,672). No. 45. Public administration 
(65,027). No. 55. Beggars (44,436). No. 8. Wood Industry (42,743). No. 10. 
Ceramics (38.631). No. 53. General terms which .do not indicate a general 
occupation (32,301). No. 42. Army (27,897). No. 24. Banks, Establishments 
of credit. Exchange and Insurance (27,183). No. 15.* Building Industries 
(26,948). No. 18. Industries of Luxury and those pertaining to literature and 
the arts and sciences (26,322). No. 19. Industries concerned with refuse matter 
(24,845). Next to it comes No. 7. Industry connected with hides, skins, and 
hard materials from the animal kingdom (23,641). Then No. 44. Police- 
Public administration (22,658). This order includes Imperial Police, State 
Police and village watchmen. No. 12. Pood industries, 20,989. 

The above figures show that the largest orders are those of pasture and 
agriculture, Textile industries, other trades and food-stuffs, religion, public 
administration, and lastly beggars, vagrants, etc. All the orders necessary for 
the maintenance of civic life arc fully represented in the Jaipur State. The 
number of beggars, vagrants, etc., is comparatively large. 

Statistics op Industries. 

There are seven factories in the State giving employment to 723 persons. 
Of these 554 are males and 169 females. Amongst the males there are- 81 ' 
skilled workmen. Unskilled labourers, of both sexes at ages 14 and over, are, 

472 in number. At ages under 14, there are 137 unskilled workmen. 

» 

These seven factories are : — 

Flour mills (1), Water-works (1), Gas works (1), Cotton presses (2), 
and Carpet factories (2). 

Actual Workers and Dependents. 

Subsidiary Table 1, deals with the general distribution of the people by 
occupation, giving the proportion of the dependents to actual workers. 

Taking tho total population and all the occupations, we find that in every’ 

10.000, there are 6,153 workers, so that there are 62 per cent, actual workers 
and 38 per cent, dependents. Of these 4-5 per cent, actual workers are in 
cities, and t>6 per cent, in Tural areas. Amongst the dependents 90 per cent, 
are in cities, and 61 per cent, in villages. 

T 

We now come to examine the proportion of actual workers and dependents 
in the main classes of occupations. 

• » » 

The chief occupation is connected with the production of raw materials. 
Under this head a very large number of persons are shown engaged in the 
exploitation of the surface of the earth, i,e,, pasture and agriculture. In every 

10.000. 5.875 persons are supported by this occupation. Amongst them the 
actual workers are 3,841. In other words, 66 per cent, are actual workers and 
34 per cent, dependents. Of the actual workers -4 per cent, are in cities and 
cent, per cent, in rural areas. Of the dependents 84 per cent, are in cities and 
52 in villages. ‘ 

The other sub-classes under this head give employment to too few persons 
to be mentioned here. . ■ 
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Gass II , is for persons engaged in the preparation and supply of material 
substances. 

2,635 per 10,000 of the total population are employed in this occupation. 
Of these the actual workers are 1,485, i.e., 57 per cent, are actual workers and 
43 per cent, dependents. Five per cent, are employed in cities and 51 per cent, 
in rural areas. Amongst the dependents 79 per cent, are in cities and 77 per 
cent in rural areas. 

Under this head the sub-class “Industry” absorbs the major portion. 
1,745 persons per 10,000 are supported by this sub-class. Of these the actual 
workers are 1,074. The percentage of actual workers is 62, and that of the 
dependents 38. Of the actual workers 5 per cent, are employed in cities and 62 
per cent, in rural areas. Amongst the dependents 62 per cent, are in cities 
and 63 per cent, in rural areas. 

This class of occupations lias two important sub-classes, namely, the Textile 
Industry and the Dross and Toilet. 

The Textile Industry gives occupation to 72 per cent, actual workers, and 
they have 28 per cent, dependents. Of the actual workers 6 per cent, arc in 
cities and 67 per cent, are in rural areas. Amongst dependents 36 per cent, are 
in cities and 39 per cent, in villages. 

The other important sub-class under this head is Industries of Dress and 
Toilet. The actual workers in it are 59 per cent, and the dependents are 41 
per cent. Of these 5 per cont. are employed in cities and 65 per cent, in rural 
areas. The dependents under this head have a percentage of 53 in cities and 69 
in rural areas. 

, The other sub-classes under this head give work to comparatively a very 
small proportion of persons. 

Class /TZ-rPublic Administration and Liberal Arts will now be considered. 

Under this head we notice the chief sub-classes, which give employment 
to a pretty good number of persons, are Professions and Liberal Arts, Religion, 
Public Administration, Letters and Arts and Sciences and Army. 

Amongst them the highest percentage (68 per cent.) of ' actual workers is 
returned by the persons employed in Letters and Arts and Sciences. 

Army returns 57 per cent, actual workers. Thou again Religion has 53 per 
cent, actual workers. Next come Professions and Liberal Arts, which return 
52 per cent, actual' workers. 

Lastly* we examine the Miscellaneous class. 

, r 

Under it arc arranged several important sub-classes, which include the 
insufficiently described occupations. The actual workers amongst them are 65 
per cent. 

’ The sub-class Beggars, Vagrants, etc., returns 62 per cent, actual workers. 


Distribution by occupation in Natural Divisions or Nieamals. 
Subsidiary Table II, gives figures illustrating tbe above bead. 
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Hindaun returns a large number (691) per mille of the total population 
employed in agriculture. Immediately following Hiudaun is Kote Kasim, which 
returns 662 per mille against the head Agriculture. Then come Dausa (651), 
Gangapur (647), Malpura (640), Sawai Madhopur (623) and Sawai Jaipur (616), 
In other Nizamats the figures vary from 574 to 54. 

We now come to figures shown against Ordinary Cultivation. Hero again ' 
Hindaun (625) heads the list. Then Dausa (570). Gangapur (551), Malpura. 
(51 3) and Sawai Madhopur (505). In other Nizamats the figures vary from 

504 to 60. 

Industry returns the highest figures in Jaipur City (294), the Nizamats 
Shekhawati (202), Bandikui (182), Torawati (177), Sambhar (175), Dausa (167), 
Thikanas (166) and Gangapur (162). In other Nizamats the figures range 
between 159 and 135. , 

The figures for Trade, show a very high proportion in Jaipur City (136) per 
mille, then Shekhawati (95), Torawati (93), Sambhar (00) and Sawai Madhopur 
(90). 

The other Nizamats return figures varying from 82 to 64. 


Distribution of the population by Nizamats , under the heads Agriculture , 
Industry , Commerce , Professions, and other occupations. 

The figures in Subsidiary Table III should be deemed auxiliary to Subsidiary 
Table II. 

Occupations with Agriculture, where it forms the subsidiary occupation. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives statistics dealing with particulars illustrating 
the above head. 

We observe that almost all the chief occupations have agriculture for their 
subsidiary occupation. 

The groups which return the largest number of such persons are wood 
industries (carpenters), public force (soldiers, etc.). Industries of Dress and 
Toilet (tailors, etc.), Public administration (Raj officials), and other industries. 
The numerical strength of such persons varies from 197 to 100 per mille. 

Examining the details of these figures, we have, under the heading Public 
Force, very high proportions, returned by the Nizamats Dausa, Malpura, Sawai 
Jaipur, Sambhar, Torawati and the Thikanas, of persons, who have agriculture 
as their subsidiary occupation. 

Persons employed in wood industry and have agriculture as their subsidiary 
occupation, are found largely in the Nizamats of Hindaun, Malpura, Shekhawati 
and Sawai Madhopur. 

Industries of Dross and Toilet, with Agriculture as subsidiary occupation, 
give employment to a high proportion of persons in the Nizamats of Hindaun, 
Thikanas, Malpura, Kote Kasim, Shekhawati, Sawai Madhopur and Sambhar. 

Other industries with agriculture as subsidiary occupation are mostly found 
in the Nizamats of Gangapur, Malpura, Thikanas and Hindaun. 

Public administration having the subsidiary occupation of agriculture is 
largely represented in the Nizamats of Dausa, Sawai Madhopur, Malpura, Sawai 
Jaipur, Thikanas and Ilimlaun. 



The above paragraphs' indicate -that ..nearly all tbo principal occupations 
have, more or less, agriculture as their subsidiary occupation in most of the 
-Nizamats. 

People of most classes generally get their food-grains from their own fields, 
which are either directly, or indirectly owned by them, and for the supply 
•of other necessaries of life .they have recourse to the proceeds of their chief 
occupation. . - , 

i 

Persons employed in various occupations with agriculture as the 
principal occupation. 

'this subject is treated in Subsidiary Table V, where we have figures for all 

classes of agriculturists having other subsidiary occupations. 

These persons generally are rent-payers (cultivators), rent*receivers, 
farm-servants (field-labourers), 

The chief occupations of females. — The Subsidiary Table VI gives detailed 
figures for actual workers of males and females, with the proportions of 
femajes per 1,0U0 males. This sets forth clearly the most distinctive occupations 
Of females. f In Jaipur State 642 females to every one thousand males are 
actual workers. 

( i The most common occupations which, are chiefly practised by the females 
are ordinary cultivation, farm service, field labour, wood-cutting, firewood, lac, 
catechu, salt-workers, and sheep, goat, and pig-breeders and keepers. 

Then again the Textile industries in their various departments, such os 
ginning, cleaning," pressing, spinning, weaving, dyeing, bleaching, etc., giye 
employment to most of the females. In summing up it may he safely remarked 
that in rural areas, females of all classes, high: and low, participate in all;the 
occupations of their male partners. By the way, it may also be mentioned that 
the business of pounding, husking and grinding the grain is the exclusive 
monopoly of females. , j 

Variations in selected occupations ( 1901 and 1911). — The Subsidiary Table 
VII gives percentage of variations between the censuses of 1901 and 1911. . 

1 It is gratifying to note that, although the total.population of the State shows 
a decrease of '82 per cent., yet the staple industry of the State, namely, agriculture 
and textile industries, hide and leather industries, metal industry (arms, brass 
and copper), and furniture and building ; industries all show an increase, while 
all the other branches of occupations show a partial decrease. 

* Then again the groups — lawyers, derks, medicines, vaccinators, mid wives, 
instructions, lefcters.and arts, architects and persons living on their income have 
considerably increased since 1901., j 

principal castes supported mainly by Agriculture.— Among the Hindus 
•twenty-six ) castes are supported mainly l>y. agriculture. . 

'Statistics relating to the above subject are given in Imperial Table XV 

1 > * 

(additional). '* 

Of these. twenty-six castes," the Brahmans, Gujars, Jats, Dhanaks, Darogas, 
Balais, Harris and Ahirs form the bulk of the agricultural classes. 

7 4 

Umongst the Mahomedans, the Sayyids, the Sheikhs and the Pathans are 
'mostly 'agriculturists . < - v - 

'The persons of other castes are comparatively less employed in agriculture. 
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Subsidiary Table'!.— General distribution by Occupation; - 


t 




No. pet 10,000 
of the total 
population. 

Percentage of 
each class, 
sub class and 
order. 

Percentage of 
actual workers 
employed. 

Percentage of 
dependents 
to actual 
workers. . 

/>«.«, sub-class and order. 


*T3 

1 

O 

CU 

2 

09 

09 

a 

o 

g 

o 

p* 

« 

S 

£ 

ts 

'3 

a 

43 

O 

< 

£ 

O 

.■8 

o 

* 

ss 

o 

■< 

Dependents. 

In cities. 

9 

09 

a 

S 

1 

2 

u 

A 

i 

•> 

*5 

In rural areas. 

Jaipur State . . 

9 • 

10,000 

6,153 

62 

38 

4-5 

96 

90 

61 

A.— Production of raw materials 

• • 

5,860 

3,849 

66 

34 

•4 

100 

84 

52 

I.— Exploitation of the surface 
of the Earth. 

5,857 

w 

CO 

C5 

CC 

34 

•4 

100 

84 

52 

(1) Pasture and agriculture 

• • 

5,857 

3,841 

66 

34 

*4 

100 

84 

52 

(2) Fishing and hunting 

• * 

•4 

•2 

6D 

31 

• • 

100 

• « 

45 

i 

11. — Extinction of minerals 

• • 

12 

12 

62 

3S 

• • 

61 

74 

’ 60 

(3) Mines . . 

« • 

•1 

•1 

40 

60 

9 

31 

< 

200 

136 

(4) Quarries of hard rocks 

• * 

5 

2 

52 

48 

1 

51 

36 

02 

f 

(5) Salt, etc. , . 

• • 

8 

5 

69 

31 

• * 

69 

80 

45 

B.— Preparation and supply 

material substances. 

of 

2,635 

1,485 

57 

43 

5 

51 

79 

77 

111.— Industry . , 

■ » 

1,745 

1,074 

62 

88 

5 

62 

02 

03 

(6) Textiles 

• • 

536 

387 

72 

28 

6 

67 

36 

30 

(7) Hides, shins and hard 
materials from animal 
• kingdom. 

89 

50 

58 

'43 

1 

1 

55 

46 

76 

(8) Wood 

• • 

1G2 

78 

48 

62 

2 

46 

88 

-109 

</ 

(0) Metals 

• « 

44 

20 

47 

53 

9 

39 

97 

114 

(10) Ceramics 

t 

• • 

147 

92 

02 

33 

1 

61 

37 

-.60 

t * (11) Chemical production 

• • 

33 

19 

56 

44 

2 

' 54 

112 

77 

(12) Food industries 

* » 

79 

45 

56 

44 

12 

46 

68 

SO 

■ (13) Industries of dress and toilet 

357 

213 

59 

41 

5 

55 

53 

69 

(14) Furniture industries 

« • 

, .0 

•1 

50 

' 44 

30 

26 

120 

27 

( . (15) Building industries 

• « 

102 

57 

05 

45 

9 

47" 

88 

79 

(16) Construction of tnea'ns of 
transport. ( 

•4 

*2 

‘ 1 68 

’32 

29 

23 

63 

136 

(17) production and transmission 
of physical forces. 

1 

•4 

42 

58 

42 

i 

•4 

137 

« % 

(38) Industries of luxury and 
those pertainingto literature 
and the arts and sciences. 

98 

48 

48 

52 

11 

38 

* 

107 

110 

(19) Industries concerned 
refuse-matters. 

,* ■ S 

— ■* ^ 

with 

95 

• » 

64 

69 

. : 

31 

■9 

8 

r 

* * 

61' 

44 

i • 


9 
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SoBaiDURr Ta^le:'!. —General distribution by Occupation— (c&ntd,); 


i 

* 

\ * 

No. per 10,000 
of the total 
population. 

Perccntngo of 
each class, 
sub-class and 
‘ order. 

Percentage of 
actual workers 
employed. 

Percentage of 
dependents 
to actual 
workers. 

Class, sub-class and order. 

< i 

i 

\ * 

CJ 

•*5 

>-• 

O 

& 

P 

0 

ea 

« 

§ 

8 

a 

Actual workers. 

Actual workers. 

£ 

a 

o 

TS 

C 

a> 

Pi 

Q 

fl ! 

In cities. 

In rural areas. 

In cities. 

In rural areas. 

i 

i 

£. — Preparation and supply of mate- 
rial substances — (contd.). 



1 






IV.— Transport . . , . 


51 

49 

51 

10 

39 



(20) Transport by water . . 

•5 

•2 

47 

53 

• • 

47 



, (21) Transport by road . . 

64 

35 

54 

40 

14 

40 


84 

(22) Transport by rail . . 

35 

14 

41 

59 

3 

38 

166 

145 

(23) Post, telegraph and telephone 

1 services 

4 

2 

42 

58 

9 I 

33 

202 

121 









’ V.-Trnde 

787 

361 

46 

54 

4 

42 

109 

119 

1 (24) Banks, establishments of 

103 

36 

34 

66 

3 

32 

162 

194 

exchange and insurance). 









(25) Brokerage, commission and 
* export. 1 ■ 

22 

6 

25 

75 

• 

8 

17 

154 

373 

\ 

(26) Trade in textiles ‘ , . 

68 

22 

34 

66 

4 

29 

134 


' ' (27) Trade in' skins, leather and 

16 

8 

49 

51 

3 

46 

138 


furs. 









’ (28) Trade in wood .. 

1 

1 

76 

24 

12 

65 

40 

29 

(29) Trade in‘metals 

1 

•4 

44 

56 

| 27 

17 

94 


f 

(30) Trade in pottory , . .. 

•2 

•1 

76 

> ' 

24 

• • 

♦ 

76 

• • 

32 

(31) Tradbin chomicoi products 

•5 

•2 

46 

54 

10 

36 



K \ 1 * 

(32) Rotols, cafos, restaurants, etc. 

14 

7 

55 

45 

6 

49 

136 

75 

( 

(33) Other trade in food-stuffs . . 

409 

191 

48 

52 

4 

44 

83 


(34) Trade in clothing and toilet 

1 articles. 

16 

7 

i 

46 

54 

• 

9 

37 

166 

103 

(35) Trade in furniture 

2 

■4 

47 

1 

53 

7 

. 

40 

166 

106 

(36) Trado iu building materials 

t «- * I 

! 2 
' s 

\ 

* 1 

> . 

63 

37 

29 

34 

57 

1 V 

59 

l 

(37) Trade in means of transport 

11 

5 

51 

49 

5 

'46 

124 

94 

(38) Tradb in fuol T. •« 

’44 

33 

76 

24 

7 

68 

66 

28 

(39) Trado in articlos of luxury 

10 

9 

52 

48 


42 

' 155 


and those pertaining to 
letters and arts aud sciences. 









(40) Trado in refuse-matter «« 

• • 

■ * 

• « 

• « 

• * 

» • 

• * 

w * 

(41) Trado of other sorts • . 

04 

28 

43 

,57 

2 

41 

154 

118 


i 
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Scn?iDtABY Table I.— General distribution by Occupation— (rmctt.). 



No. per 36,000 
of the total 
population. 

Percentage in 
each class, , 
sub class and 
order. 

Percentage of 
actual worker* 
employed. 

Percentage of 
depxititUnh 
to actual 
workers. 

Claw, sub-chue mid orller. 

3 

U 

*2* 

cr 

£ 

o 

C 

£ 

Actual workers 

Actual workers. 

5 

s 

o 

S 

cu 

Zj 

p 

In cities. 

• 

§ 

s 

el 

| 

c 

a 

V- < 

• 

OC 

o 

5 

*3 

& 

§ 

S 

3 

U 

S 

C, Public administration and liberal 

arts. 

807 

448 

50 

50 

8 

42 

130 

82 

Yl. —Public force .. 

102 

07 

55 

45 


41 

114 

93 

(42) Army .« •• 

106 

60 

57 

‘ 43 

16' 

41 

110 

62 

(4a) Navy 

* % 

•• 

• * 

• to 

• • 

« • 

> i 

• • 

(44) Police 

86 

37 

43 

‘ 57 

2 

41 

154 

139 

VII. — Public administration . . 

209 

94 

45 

55 

11 

34 

! 

189 

00 

«. * 

(4ft) Public administration 

200 

94 

45 

55 

11 

84 

189 

09 

Till.— -Profession and liberal arts 

412 

217 

52 

. 48 


48 

115 

,87 

(46) ltoligion 

324 

172 

53 

47 


49 

91 

,88 

(47) Law .. .. 

8 

0 

29 

' 71 

19 ! 

10 

269 

204 

(48) Mcdicino 

14 

6 

44 

56 

11 

' 33 

145 

124 

(40) Instruction .. 

9 

4 

40 

. 60 

13 

27 

152 

150 

> (50) Letters and . arts and 
sciences. 

57 

33 

58 

42 

8 

51 

109 

,67 

IX. — Persons living on tbeir incomo 

78 

39 

50 

. 50 

9- 

41 

79 

104 

(51) Tcrsona living on their 
income. 

78 

39 

50 

.. 50 

9 

41 

79 

104 

D.— Miscellaneous .. „ 

605 

371 

61 

39 

8 

‘64 

66 

'63 

X.— Domestic service . , 

309 

183 

50 

' 41 

11 

4 

75 

'e$ 

(52) Domestic service . . 

300 

183 

59 

41 

11 

48 


' 6S 

XI. Insufficiently described occupation: 

123 

80 

65 

' 35 


59 


' 53 

(53) General terms which do not 
indicate a definite occupation. 

123 

80 

65 

35 

6 

59 

■ 

’53 

XII — Unproductive . . . . 

« 

173 

108 

63 

37 

m 

59 

27 

’ 62 

(54) Inmntes of jails, asylums 
and hospitals. 

5 

4 

92 

8 

B 

t 

7 

'4 

‘65 

(55) Degeara, vagrants and 
prostitutes. 

16S 

104 

82 

•38 

i 

60 

60 

' 62 

f 













SdjjsidjAhy Tabli: II. — Distribution by Occupations in Natural Divisions. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution by Occupations in Natural Divisions— (concluded). 
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Subsidiary Tabbe III. — Distribution of the Agricultural, Industrial, Commercial, and Professional Population by Natural Divisions or Districts. 
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ScB^iDLiRJf Table IV. — Occupations combined with agriculture, where agiiculturo is the subsidiary occupation. 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Occupations combined with agriculture, where agriculture is the subsidiary occupation — 
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Other industries ,, j 100 j .. f 93 I 56 I 267 1 186 [ 45 j 246 
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Subsidiary Table Y. — Occupations combined with agriculture, where agriculture is the principal occupation. 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — Occupation of females by sub-classes and selected 

orders and groups. 


Group 

No. 

Occupation, 

No. of actual workers 

No. of 
fomalcs 
per 1,000 
males. 

Males. 

Fomalcs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


Jaipur Stato 

988,001 

634,310 

642 


T.— Exploitation of tho surfaco of tlio earth 

579,024 

433,949 

749 


(1) Faslurc and Agriculture .. 

578, 90S 

433,940 

749 

1 

Income from rent of agricultural land . . . . 

35,750 

4,225 

118 

2 

Ordinal j cultivators . , . . 

470,198 

351,682 

738 

3 

Agonta, managers of landed estates . , , . 

389 

2 

5 

4 

Farm servants and field labourers 

49,008 

00,810 

1,407 

G 

Fruit 

027 

100 

173 

7 

Forest officers} rangers, guards . . . , 

152 

• • 

• • 

8 

Wood cutlers, fnawood, lac, catechu, otc, 

1,251 

3,554 

2,840 

0 

Cattle ami buffalo-broodoia and keepers , , . . 

• 532 

121 

227 

10 

Sfv'ip, coat and pig-lirmlon .. 

490 

126 

254 

11 

Breedcis of other animnln, etc, . . , . 

71 

10 

140 

12 

Herdsmen, sliophords, otc. . . , . 

14,680 

4,205 

288 

13 

Birds, lmcs, silk-worm*, otc. .. .. 

o 

• • 

• • 


(2) Fishing and Hunting 

50 

9 

160 

14 

Fitting .. 

1 

•• 

• • 

15 

Hunting . . n .. .. 

55 

9 

103 


XI. — Extraction of minerals 

1,273 

663 

520 

10 

Coal mines and petroleum ■Rolls .. 

4 

3 

750 

17 

Alines and metallic! minerals (gold) , . 

0 

1 

‘ 166 

18 

Minerals (jade, diamonds} .. 

477 

139 

208 

19 

llock, sea and nlai ah salt .. .. 

785 

520 

662 

- 20 

Extraction of saltpetre , , . , 

1 

•• 

• • 


TIL— Industry .. 

102,211 

120,922 

744 

J 

(6) Textiles . . 

41,356 

60,696 

1,467 

21 

Cotton-ginning, cleaning mid pressing . . . . f 

3,300 

3,053 

90S 

22 

Coilon-spinning, sizing nnd weaving 

30,588 

61,900 

1,696 

24 

X 

Hope, Iwino and string . . . . 

527 

320 

624 

25 

Other fibres (cocoanut) , t 

24 

* 70 

i 3,166 

20 

Wnol-cardor.; and epimims .. , 

300 

- 1,010 

2.805 
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Subsidiary Table VI.— Occupation of females by sub-classes and selected 
orders and groups— (contd.). 


Group 

No. 

Occupation. 

No, of actual woikers. 

No. of 
females 
per 1,000 
males. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

28 

Hair, camel and horso hair, bristle makere 

6 

1 

166 

30 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, otc. 

6,466 

4,323 

668 

31 

Other lace, crepe, cto. 

25 

3 

120 


(7) Hides, skins, otc. .. .. .. 

0,688 

3,621 

373 

32 

Tanners, curriers, leather-dressers 

1,497 

430 

287 

33 

Loather-dyers .. .. .. .. 

5,304 

2,244 

423 

34 

Makers of leather articles „ 

2,678 

947 

353 

\ 

35 

Furriers .. 

2 


• i 

36 

Bono, ivory, horn, shell, etc. . . 

207 

• • 

• • 


(8) Wood, etc. 

16,168 

4,479 

277 

37 

Sawyers, carpenters, etc. .. .. .. 

14,107 

1,152 

81 

3B 

Basket-makers and other woody materials 

2,061 

3,327 

1,614 


(9) Mfitftls • • $ • m 1 1 

4,403 

1,093 

248 

40 

Plough and agricultural implement makers 

37 

2 

54 

41 

Makore of arms .. 

89 

7 

78 

42 

Other workers in iron 

3,441 

1,036 

300 

43 

Do. do. brass and copper 

746 

44 

58 

44 

Do. do. metals (tin) 

52 

4 

76 

45 

Workers in mint, dio-sinkors, otc. 

35 

• 0 

• • 


(10) Ceramics 

15,456 

8,682 

561 

46 

Makore of glass and crystal .. .. 

4 

• • 

• * 

47 

Do. porcelain and crockery 

2 

• • 

• « 

48 

Potters and earthen pipe, otc. 

15,380 

8,670 

564 

49 

Brick and tile makers . , , . 

70 

3 

42 


(11) Ohemieal products .. .. 

1 

8,362 

1,556 

462 

51 

Manufacturers of matches, etc. . . . , 

69 

18 

260 

52 

Do. aerated water 

• 1 

1 


63 

Do dyes and paints .. ,, 

80 

47 

587 

54 

Do. and refining of vegetables 

3,166 

1,421 

448 

55 

Do. of paper and cards 

35 

68 

1,942 

66 

Other (soap, candle) .. ’ 

12 

'l 

83 


(12) Food industries ,. 

6,242 

5,570 

802 












V 
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Subsidiary Table VI, -Occupation of females by sub-classes and selected 
orders and groups— (contd.). 



No. of actual workers. 

Occupation. 

Males. 

i 

pe 

Females. 

2 

3 

4 

Rice-poundors .. 

167 

3,511 

Bakers and biscuit-makers .. •> 

109 

4 

Grain-pjichcrs .. .. .. 

614 

365 

Butchers .. .. 

2,831 

1,214 

Butter, cheese and ghee makers . . . ■ 

10 

11 

Sweetmeat-makers .. « 

1,740 

48 

Brewers and distillers 

859 

412 

Toddy-drawers .. 

12 

# * 

Manufacturers of tobacco and opium , . .. 

4 

4 

(13) Industries of dress .. 

37,371 

18,670 

Hat, cap and turban makors . . < ■ 

4 

3 

Tailors, milliners .. .. •• 

8,779 

3,182 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers . . 

16,634 

8,596 

Other industries pertaining to dress , . • • 

11 

4 

"Washing, cleaning, dyeing, oto. 

3,797 

4,615 

Barbers ... 

14,114 

2,364 

Other industries connected with toilet . . 

32 

C 

i 

(14) furniture industries 

14 

10 

Cabinot-nmkor!,i upholsterers 

14 

10 

(16) Building .. •• •• 

9,403 

5,547 

Limo-buroors, comont-makors •> 

63 

28 

Excavators and voll-sinkors . . 

643 

1,791 

Stone aud nrnrblo workers . . 

8,658 

3,662 

Others (thatchcrs, etc.) .. 

269 

76 

(Iff) Construction of moans of transport 

43 

12 

Cart, carriago, palki, eto„ makers 

6 

• t 

Saddlers, hamess-makors 

35 

12 

J Ship and boat-makorfl 

2 

• • 

(17) Production of transmission . . . , 

06 

•• 

} Gas works, oto. . . ■ • > • • • 

96 

• « 

(181 Industries of luxury ,. 

9,616 

2,974 


Group 

No. 


57 

G8 

50 

60 

62 

64 

65 

66 
67 


69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 


22,363 

36 

710 

428 

1,100 

28 

479 

• % 

1,000 

499 

760 

842 

649 

363 

1,189 

167 

1ST 

714 

714 

689 

444 

3,298 

426 

293 

279 

• • 

342 


309 


29r; 


Subsidiary Tablc VI.— -Occupation of females by sub-classes and selected 

orders and groups— (conic?.). 


Group 

No. 

r 

Occupation, 

No. of actual worker!,. 

pm > ij<) ftHgip 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 • 

84 

Printers, lithographers, etc... 

» « 

« a 

10 

• « 

' 0 a 

86 

Book-binders and stitchers 

a * 

• • 

13 

• • 

* * 

87 

Makers of musical instruments 

0 a 

«« 

5 

3 

309 

68 

Do, watches, clock*, etc. 

* * 

• • 

44 

a * 

a a 

80 

Do. precious stones, etc. 

0 • 

t a 

6,073 

766 

114 

90 

Do. bangles, rosaries, etc. 

• a 

* • 

2,615 

2,130 

850 

91 

Toy, kite, cage, fishing tackles, etc. 

* • 

t k 

63 

36 

679 

92 

Other (managers of theatres, etc.} 

• a 

• • 

o 

• * 

a • 

' 

03 

(10) Industries of refuse matter 

• • 

a • 

8,901 

8,013 

1 S90 

! 


IV.— Transport 

* a 

1 

a k j 

12,262 

1,089 

ss 


(20) Transport by water 

• a 

•• 

53 

6 

94 

OB 

Shipow nor*, etc. , . 

• 

• • 

23 

0 • 

a • 

96 

Persons employed on «teamora 

. 

• • 

30 

5 

ICG 


(21) Transport by road . . 

« a 

• • 

8,076 

ljOdt* 

130 

98 

Persons employed on roads 

a 0 

« a 

1C6 

47 

283 

00 

Cart, carriage-owners, etc. . , 

« a 


N 

Cl 

48 

• » 

100 

Palki, etc., bearers 

k a 

« k : 

liu 

• 4 

a » 

101 

Tack, elephant, -camel, horse, etc 

% k 

• k 

4,637 

( 

031 i 

33 

102 

Porters nnd messengers 

• 0 

♦ 4 

1,591 

329 ! 

173 


(22) Transport by rail . , 

• * 

0 0 

3,720 

29 

K 

I 

• 103 

Railway employees of all kinds 

a * 

• • 

3,727 

l 

2* 

t 

104 

Labourers, employees on Railway construction 

a . 

2 ■ 

i 

500 

105 

(23) Post office, telegraph, telephone, etc. 

» * 

401 

a a 

a 9 


V. — Trade 

• a 

• * 

72,427 

22.738 

814 

IOC 

(24) Bnnkcrs, establishment of credit 

* a 

8,410 

, 021 

109 

107 

(25) Brokerage, commission agents, etc. 

a , 

1,469 

a a 

» a 

- 108 

(20) Trade in textiles . . 

• » 

0 * 

5,369 

410 

124 

100 

(27) Do. skin and leather, oto. * 

* * 

1,650 

431 

259 

1)0 

(28) Do. wood, etc. 

i 

a a 

k 

116 

154 

1,327 

111 

(29) Do.>. metals, etc. 

* • 

a . 

102 

7 

08 

, 112 

(30) Do. potter), etc. 

• • 

V • 

1 

30 

30,000 
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Subsidiary Table VI. —Occupation of females by sub-classes and selected 
orders and groups— (contd.). 


Group 

No. 


No. of actuol workers, j 

No. of 
females 
per 1,000 
males. 

Occupation. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

113 

(311 Trade in chemical products 

60 

4 

66 


(32) Hotels, ctiftfs, etc. .. 

1,326 

619 

466 

114 

Vendors o£ wino . . . , 

1,274 

616 

483 

115 

Owners and managers o£ hostels 

52 

3 

57 


(33) Other trades in food-stuffs 

40,169 

11,649 

289 

117 

Grocers nnd general condiments 

28,391 

1,288 

45 

118 

Sellers of milk, butter, etc. 

1,089 

1,133 

1,182 

110 

Do, salt nnd vegetables ,, 

2.321 

1,087 

468 

120 

Do. sweetmeats, sugars . . 

1,677 

35 

20 

121 

Cardamom, betol-lear, etc. .. 

1,071 

4,832 

4,511 

122 

Grain nnd pulse dealers 

3,653 

475 

130 

123 

Tobacco, opium, gnnja spllora . . . . 

267 

18 

674 

124 

Dealers in sheep, goat, pig, etc. .. .. 

621 

280 

450 

125 

Do. hay, grass and {odder 

1,079 

1,501 

1,391 

120 

(34) Trado in clothing and toilet, etc. 

1,545 

359 

232 


(35) Do. in furniture 

2G0 

21 

80 

127 

Carpet, curtains nnd bedding dealers .. .. 

28 

18 

G42 

128 

Hardware, conking utensils, etc, . , . , 

232 

3 

12 

129 

(30) Trado in building materials ., 

156 

119 

762 

ISO 

(37) Elephant, horso, etc., hirerB .. 

1,321 

123 

93 

131 

s 

(38) Dealers in firewood 

2,726 

6,082 

2,231 


(39) Dealers in luxury articles 

1,445 

811 

501 

132 

Do. in precious stonos . , . , 

269 

33 

122 

133 

Do in common bangles . . 

- 1,026 

778 

758 

134 

Publishers, booksellers, etc, 

150 

• • 

• • 


, (41) Trade in otber sorts 

6,293 

082 

156 

¥ 

336 

i 

Shop-keepers not specified ., 

5,821 

946 

162 

137 

Itinerant traders ,, .. *• 

428 

22 

51 

V 

338 

Conjurors, acrobats . . • , 

40 

' 10 

250 

130 

Other traders .. .. •• 

4 

4 

1,000 

l 

VI,— Public force .. 

t 

25,642 

2 

• • 
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Subsidiary Table VI.— Occupation of females by sub-classes and selected 

orders and groups — (contd.). 


Group 

No. 


No. of actual workers. 

a 

No, nf 

Occupation. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

females 
per 1,000 
males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


(42) Army .. •• *. 

15,926 

1 

• * 

140 

Army (Imperial) . . . . • • 

212 

• » 

*• 

141 

Army (Native States, etc.) . . 

15,714 

1 

r 

• « 


(44) Police .. 

9,716 

i 

• « 

143 

Police (Imperial, etc.) . • • . •• 

1,3*2 

i 

■ • 

144 

Village watchmen .. .. 

8,374 

• » 

• « 


VII.— Public Administration 

21,319 

3,479 

163 


(46) Publia Administration 

21,319 

3,479 

163 

145 

Service of the State . . . . . . 

81 

• ■ 

« r 

146 

Kulers of Native Statos and Durhar officials 

13,031 

640 

49 

147 

Municipal and other locni services . . • . 

183 

» » 

• M 

148 

Village officials .. .. .» 

8.024 

2,839 

353 


1 

VIII. — Professions and liberal arts , , 

44,647 

12,576 

281 


(46) Beligion .. 

36,723 

8,653 

219 

149 

Priests and ministers .. .. . . 

13,733 

1,114 

81 

150 

Beligious mendicants, etc. . . . . . . 

21,737 

7,330 

337 

1 

161 

Catechists, renders, etc. .. .. 

262 

18 

72 

, 152 

Temple, burial services . . >, 

991 

190 

191 


(47) Law 

647 

• • 

\ 

1 

1 

• * 

163 

Lawyers of all hinds .. _ 

495 


• 

• • 

154 

Do. clerks, petition-writers .. .. 

352 

• » 

« * 


(48) Medicine .. 

933 

668 

608 

165 

Midical practitioners of all kinds 

C44 

33 

51 

166 

Medwives, vaccinators, etc, 

289 

635 

185 

167 

(49) Instructors, etc. , . 

886 

46 

61 


,(50) Letters and artB .. 

5,458 

3,309 

606 

168 

Public scribes ,, 

t 

17 

• • 

• • 

169 

Architects, etc. 

r 

345, 

e • 

* * 

160 

X 

Other (authors, photographers) .. 

r 

641 

29 

to 

45 

161 

Musical composers, etc. .. ,, 

,4,4 55 

3,280 

736 

t n jmn 

ISi— -.(51) Persons living on their income . . 

6,017 . 

4,309 

.716 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — Occupation of females by sub-classes and selected 

orders and groups —(concld.). 


Group 

No. 

Occupation. 

No. of actual workors. 

No. of 
fomulea 
per 1,000 
males. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


X. — Domestic service - .. .. 

32,010 

15,631 

47S 


(52) Domestic service .. .. 

32,010 

15,031 

478 

163 

Cooks, "water-carriers, etc. . . .» 

30,352 

15,631 

511 

m 

Private grooms, dog bojs, etc. . , 

2,204 

* * 

• * 


XI. — Insufficiently described .. .. 

10,248 

10,730 

1,047 


(53) Insufficiently described . . 

10,218 

10,730 

1,047 

185 

Mnuufactum s unspecified .. „ .» 

08 

8 

132 

106 

Cashiers, accountants, etc. .. .. 

1,420 

** 

« » 

1G7 

Mechanics unspecified . , . . . . 

•• 

% 

• • J 

• * 

166 

.Labourers .. .» . . >• 

8,700 

10,727 

1,224 

1 


Xll DnprdductiH's 

20,315 

8,205 

403 

?60 

(64) Inmates of jails .. ,, .. 

007 

06 

09 

170 

(53) Beggar 1 *, vagrants ,, 

10,348 

8,100 

419 
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Subsidiary Tablg Til.— Selected occupations. 


Group 

No. 

Occupation. 

Population 
supported 
in 1911. 

Population 
supported 
in 1901. 

Percentage 
of variation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


.Tmpur State .. .. 

• a 

2,686,647 

2,658,666 

—82 


(1) Exploitation of the surface of the earth 

1.544,368 

1,434,313 

+7T 


1.— Pasture and Agriculture , , 

at 

1,544,274 

1,434,237 

+7-1 

1 

Income from rent of agricultural land 


100,395 

110,467 

—9-1 

2 

Ordinary cultivators 

■ • 

1,252,255 

1,205,435 

+3-7 

3 

Agents, mnnngors of landed estates 

• • 

1,300 

.. 

a • 

4 

Farm servants and field labourers 

• * 

155,272 

96,217 

+38-0 

6 

Fruit, etc. 

• • 

1,369 

1,343 

+ 1*9 

7 

Forest officers, rangers, guards . , 

• • 

395 

780 

—49*3 

8 

Wood-cutters, firewood, Inc, catechu, etc, 

• • 

6,047 

4,784 

+26'4 

9 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

* 4 

921 

3,012 

—69*4 

10 

Sheep, goat and pig breedors . . 

a • 

3,201 

1,011 

+18-3 


Breeders of other animals, etc. . . 

• a 

221 

952 

—76-7 

12 

Herdsmen, shopherds 

• • 

24,895 

10,236 

+1,4321 

13 

Birds, bees, silk-worms, otc. . , 

• • 

3 

■ a 

a a 


(2) Fishing nnd hunting 

• • 

94 

76 

+ 23-6 

14 

Fishing 

• • 

1 

16 

—93-7 

15 

Hunting 

a a 

93 

60 

+55 


II.-— Extraction of minerals . , 

a a 

3,109 

924 

+236-4 

16 

Coal mines nnd petroleum wells 

a a 

18 

81 

— 77 : 7 

17 

Mines and metallic minerals (gold) 

a • 

17 

X 

+ 1,600 

18 

Minerals (jade, dinmond) , . 

a a 

1,179 

a a 

• a 

19 

Bock, sea nnd marsh salt . . 

a a 

1,894 

816 

—132*1 

20 

Extraction of saltpetre . . 

a • 

1 

4 

26 

—96-1 


HI.— Industry . . , , 

a « 

460,079 

420,716 

+9-0 


(6) Textiles 

a a 

341,260 

*110,659 

+18*5 

21 

Cotton-ginning, cleaning and preying 

• • 

9,011 

9,411 

+2-1 

22 

Cotton-spinning, aissing nnd weaving 

a • 

111,806 

90,516 

+23-5 

24 

Hope, twine and string , . 

• • 

1,330 

108 

+1,131-6 

25 

Other fibres (cocoanut) 

a • 

113 

* 290 

—61*0 

26 

Wool-carders and spinners 

« a 

2,040 

1,646 

—23*9 

27 

Makers o£ fur articles . . 

a a 

•• 

971 

M 











